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I 

This book coutainsj, in Uie form of chapters, eleven easaya 
publialied by me duiing the past ten years; they were wiitteiL 
in such intervals of leisnre as could be spared by the constant 
end occasionally urgent preoccupations of ofScial duties in 
India, and they liavc been thought to be worth the e3:penment 
of republication together. Ten of tbe»e esBaya relate to India, 
being mainly the outcome of pei^nel observation in certain 
provinces am! c>f intercourse adth tlie people; one essay 
relates to China, with which country ilie writer has no direct 
acquaintance; and since they are all so far alike in their 
sTibject-malter that they deAl with the actual character and 
complexion of religion and society in tliese countries at the 

I 

present time, they may possibly he considered to have some 
useful bearing i>ii the general study of Asiatic ideas and institu¬ 
tions, For throi^liout Asia, wherever tiie state of society has 
not been distinctly transfoL'med by European influences, there is 
a fundamental resemblance in the i^ocial condition of the people, 
in their uitellectTial level, and in their habits of thought. And 
although India is in many respects a peculiar country, isolated 
and fenced off from the rest of the continent by broad belts of 

high and often impassable mountmn countiy, ao that it cannot 

.■ ■ 

he biassed either with Kaatem or Western Asia, yet it poBseaaes, 
by reason of its extraordinofy variety of peoples, creeds, and 
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meamerst a strong afBnit}^ mth the widely different eonntnei 

on either side of it; it partekeB largely of the refigiona charac-' 

teristica both of Western Asia, whence it has recelTed 

homcdaniBin, and of Eastern Asia^ to which it has given 

Bnddhiam^ the piue outcome of Hindu theosophy; and it has 

preserved specimens of almost every stage in tlie histoiy of 

Asiatie politics and the growth, of Asiatic societies* No 

single first class country of Asia, therefore, so well repays 

ercamlnation; and it is just this part of Asia in which 

European!! have had incomparably the best opportunities of 

accurate and continuous observation. The English know India 

as no other Europeeins, since the Eomana, have e^r known an 

Asiatie countiy^; in the long temtorial struggle of modem 

times between Europe and Asia, theh command of the seu 

enabled them to turn the flank of India's land defences, 

and by pushing up from the const to establish themselves In 

the heart of Asia, at a time wlien the Cross and the 

Crescent were still contending fiercely on the Danube anci 

the Caspian* Having thus occupied lai'gc provinces of 

Asia for more than a century, the English have been 
■■ 

obliged, in building up their adminiEtration and consolidating 
their successive conquesls, to look closely into the social 
and economical conditions of India, to consider the fcel- 
inge of the people and to realise their political and religious 
idiosjmerasies; with the general result that by opening 
out India they have let a flood of clear de3’light in upon 
Asia at large. The present Email volume may possibly add 
somethtngto the Englisli store of information derived hrom 
Eastern experiences; it may aid toward the exact appreciation 
of Indian life and thought, and to a knowledge, through India, 
Asia; and it may perhaps contribute material b of some 
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special use to those who are engaged in the cotapoiatiTe stiidy 
of religions and social phenomena generally. There may he 
nothing new in Ihe ideas, to which reference is constantly made 
in this volume, that India, with its mnltiplidty of religions and 
tribes, and its variety of political gi^oups, is the best sumving 
specimen, on a large scale, of the ancient world of higtorj", the 
OrhU vcterlhtff notm s and that the provincial administration 
as well as Hie fomgn policy of the Homan empire are repro* 
dneed. In several notable respects, by our system of government 
in India. The conception is, of course, aided by the analogies 
to be found between the position of the Bomans in somo of 
their procondulatea and legations, and that of En^ahmen in 
Bengal or in the Punjab; the administrative problems that 
arise are much the same, and tliey are often solved in a similar 
manner; insomuch that for tht^ (ii^es before our courts we can 
sometimes find very close precedents in those recorded as 
having been placed before Roman procurators or prefects. 
The consequence is tliat theg#ideas are continually recurring to 
the mind of any one who attempts to survey India at the present 
^ day, and to understand in what state the EngUeh found the 
country, and what they ai'o now doing there- All such 
resemblances and comparisons help ttj bridge over the distance 
between the ancient and the modem world, and to give more 
distinct and famUiai- proportions to scones and figures which 
appear Btrange and beyond our own experience when we read of 
them in histoiy- We begin tu feel the tine religious atmo- 
sphere of past ages, and to realiKe their political aspects. We see 
that the pol^-theiam of India still Hows from aourcos and 
asbumeB shapes similar to those which produced the beliefs and 
worships of pm-Chiistian Eiu'ope; and we understand more 
clearly the situation that is created wlienevera great empire is 
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f<Hin€d by the mtervention of a nation pre-eminent in aima 
and dnlization among backward and unstable eommnnlttes. 

MoreoTer. India not only presents a sort of plotnre in wbidt 

h ' 

we may recognize and examine for onrBOlv'ea many of the 
features and iiicidentfi of early bisto^; it also £pves ns a 
connected view of society in different stages, of vaiions forms 
of tribal organization, of different systems of rule, and concep¬ 
tions of sovereignty- The country affords a field of remarkable 
abundance for the collection and verification at first hand of 
Kving specimenB of ybxioiis types, especially for the study of 
early ideas on the subject of religicm and rulersbip, and for 
observing the general movement of Asiatic society, which 
appears to be not unlike ancient European society in a state of 
arrested development. This field ha^ been frequently and skil¬ 
fully worked, b}^ Sir Henry Maine and othei's, for the purpose 
of scientific research; and its exploration is of special value to 
those who,klike Uie English in India, are going through a course 
of practical lessons In the great and prodigiously difficult art of 
dealing with I'ncea of backward and alien civilizations. 

The first chapter in this volume, upon the religion of ajf 
Indian province, gives the conclusityns formed by me upon the 
nature and Cfuidition of Hinduism in certain inland districts of 
India not very well known nor much visited, which, although 
they are administered by British officers, ore not part of 
British India, and have preserved their local charactciistics- 
Chapter YU., on the formation of castes and clans, was 
written after 1 had become acquainted with Hijputana, a 
country parcelled out among native States, and possessing a 
very rare and ^antique stra^cation of society, having still on 
its surffice things that have been long overlaid or swept away 

other parta of India, 
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Chapter YIH. givea a dcacriptian of this countiyj and entera 
into detail of its political bistorj and socUl coznpositi<m. 
Of the other chapters^ that upon the origm of div^o mjtha in 
India isj in effeoti a somewhat yentnresome attempt to resma^ 
citate the discredited notions of Euemems on the snbject, and 
to suggest that some of the latest theories regarding the Bources 
of ancient mythology have been extended too far. The writer^ 
however, has no pretensions to scholarship, and can only claim 
to have analysed and registered the visible growth of myths in 
India as a phenomenon which cannot but throw much light upon 
the derivation of the heroic and divine legends of classic 
antiquity, in Europe a^ well in Asia. In tins chapter^ and 
in others, some account is also given of the manner in which 
the myth-making faculty expands into the processes which 
evolve polytheism by the gradual elevation of heroes, saints, and 
remarkable personages to the higher honours of divinity^ The 
rapidity with which their real history became transformed and 
their earthly origin is lost in the clouds, and the extent to which 
the evolution of deities is still going on after this fashion 
'through a lai^ge portion of Asia, is perhaps not finally known 
or appreciated, even by students of primitive religions. It 
appears to be actively at work in China, under a curious and 
probably unique system of State encoora^ement and control, 
whereby the deifying processes are subordinated to admiuis* 
trative authority. Some illustrations of this system, and of the 
extent to which it prevails, arc given in the sixth chapter; but 
the exact nature of the relationa between the government and 
the religions of Chins can only be determined by those who 

4 

know the country and have mixed with th^ peop^. 

Chapter V. reproduces an Essay in which I ventured upon 
some dissent from certain views put forth by Profeaaor Ma^ 
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thft vitality of Brahminiam, and its classifioation as' a Non*' 
Mtaanmary religion,. Professor Max Muller did me tbd 
honour of answering mj remarks in an aitiole which ha^ 
since been repuhlisbed in Chips from a German 'Workshopj’* 
and I hSTe now altered or toned down those parts of my original 
Essay which may have been written upon a nusunderstanding 
of the Xjectnrer's position, or which at any rate I am not 
prepared to maintain against so digtinguiBhed an authority., 
All that I desire, with deference, to uphold is that Brahminism 
is a religion by no means dead or even moribund, but that, on 
the ooDtrary, numbers are constantlj brought within its pale, 
and are allowed to share more or less in its ritual. The last 
four chapters conBist moiiily of political discussions and speeu* 
lations; they also contain references to controversies that were 
going on at the time when they appeared as articles, so that 
it is necessary to mention that they were all written not less 
than ten years ago. ** Islam in India,” for instance, is a review 
of a book published in 1S71, and of coarse it does not nearly 
cover the extensive ground indicated by this heading to the 
chapter. Such questions as those relating to the present position* 
and prospects of our Mahomedan fellow subjects in India, to 
their wants and feelings, and to=tbe degree and maimer in 
which they ore likely to be afiected, as a community, by the 
rapid advance of European civilization m India, require much 
more elaborate snd comprehensive treatment, and are indeed 
closely allied to the momentous subject of the Future of Idam, 
upon which Mr, Wilfrid Blunt has recently published Jk disaer-^ 
tation of grAt interest. As to the chapter on our Religious 
Policy in India, it gives some retrospective account of what > 
may he called, very rou^ly, the relations between Church and 
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St^ite in British lndiai and its paint is to oi^gne that, taking the 
two leading theories on the pro|>er relationa between the civil 
gorenunent and religion to bei firatf that which was advocated in^ 
Mr*. Gladstone's book on Church and State, and, secondlj, the 
contrary view propounded by Macaulay's review of the book, 
between these two opposed theories Asiatic custom and pablie 
opinion leans almost entirely to tlie side taken by Mr. Glad* 
stone's book. In the final chapter, on the Iteligious situation 
in India, some broad speculations have been hazarded upon 
the probable coni'se and outcome of reH^ous development 
under tiie very eingulfu- combination of circumstances which 
Imve brought about the English empn^ in India. There ean 
be no doubt tliat the religicnH of a country are necessarily 
acted upon by wide and deep political changes, by tlie substi* 
tution of peace and tire lule of law for uncertainty and dis¬ 
order, and by tlie sudden advance of a new civilization^ Any 
speculations in tliis direction mui^t inevitably be deeply coloured 
by the imprehsion which pervades all political hxiwej of India, 
and which is cmitimially coming back on the spectator—as a 
scene in ordinary life suddenly brings iA} mind, ^nd at times 
appears actually to reprodtioe, something timt one has witnessed 
or read of before—the profound impression of the analogy 
between the English dominion iu Asia and the^vanished empire 
of Borne. 

The Essays, which originally appeared in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Jtevinv, No, 205, 1676 (Chap. VIIL of this volume) 
and of the Fortnightly Jifrieir, ai’o now reprinted by the kind 
pemuBsion of the editors and pniprietors of those journals. 
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The fltriMiig aypnnnco prasoratod t>j th« religiotui &&pect of India «a a 
surrivol of the woild of |iiTiiu^t?lirLBftLan ageo—Qeogmphical uid 
toric leflfODA why IiuHa has been ihna pEwetradj ^boroa aU Aalm 
fTEBt of India hae levieHod by Islam i whidi «Aily partioUj eatab- 

liAhad itself in hidi*—incohefon^ end eobJiuijDn of religtoni in 
India, to be occamitod for mainly by its politioal biokiiy-^Indla ku 
DOTOT %eeti orgoniaodf no a wholo^ into onp great State; and it baa 
been dilapidated by uiccasant Tmrs—The mnltitiide of gods and ritee 
recalls the description of polytheism in the Hotnau empire, gl¥cn l>y 
Etueblufr-^Aiialogy between the eflbet on ancient polytheism of the 
cetabUshment of the Homan peacf, and the possible influenee upon 
Hinduism of tho English goTeinmeat in India—Spoai;lation as ta the 
future of Hinduism under oirilised Indnencea atid wa ordinaTy gorom- 
mra^Probable disaiipeaiBitce or complete tmnafoniuitiaa of existiDg 
adeas and worships^The English have only to enperiut^d gmdnal 
momt and intellectual progress ; their empire the most eSIoient 
instmtnont c>f dvDir^tUnt amoifg diseodated comAnnities • < . iiS7 
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CHAPTEE I., 

RELiaiON OF AN INDLAN F20TINCB. 

Thfl OctOH] relif^OQjiOoiifHtiou of IndU, with iti cxtraohlinHry yaricty of rftcswiil 
woiihipflf exempMu tbo BftAtc of th« civilised worli in tho of olwit^ 
po)yt)ieisiiip before Chrietiaility or liilam had ansen—A brief account of tbr 
re]iqion& in ouo provlticep 1 if^nrp may msitic na a mu^ile of Hinduism^ 

Canetant gicowth, tnoTcnient] aud cluuiflti Teli^on* fornu and ooneeptlotib 
—CLuiificatioii} anggeHtinn; huocsouive dcvalopm'tiatp of tba prevuling baUeN 
and worahip of thing* inaninmW, of animals, of ejiirita, of ^oath, 

of divine incarnations^ of the suprotne RtnhnmnLa godb—Some deacription of 
each claasp with their oonnoxiem and the gradual avolafioii of doEtiea ftoiti 
uceetnl apiritit:, aaintSp hatoea, and denu-god*—Stico«aful wonder-vorlciti^ 
the wleeting agency whereby thin OToIntion ifi carried on ; and the syetem 
of divlno oiubodimont often the proceoa of transmutation into and uaimilntiuiL 
with the higher deitiee of 'HrahinaiuBm—I'holiability that the exietuig ateto 
■ of Kinduiun will not laet long- • 

The general form and completion of Hinduism is familiar 
enough to those who take interest in the subject of Asiatic 
religiouB* Many persons know that the Hindiia are divided, 
as to their theology^ into vaiibus sectSp schooLs^ and orders; 
that thdr orthodox Brahmanical doctrines express an esoteric 
PanlheiBm by an exoteric Polytheism; and that the m&sa of 
the people worship innmnei^ble gods with endless diversity of 
ritual. A few students of India in England know a greet deal 
' more than this; but I doubt whether any one ' 9 iho has not 
lived among Hindus can edet^uately reoliae the aataniblung 
'variety of their ordinary religioua beliefa, the constant changes 
of shape and colour which these beliefs undergo, the extraor* 
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dinary fecundity of the superstitious sentiiueut-^ shorti the 
Bcope^ depth, and height of religiouB ideaB and practices 

preyaUing simultaneously among the population of one coun¬ 
try, ov of one not very extenbiye proymce. It is not easy^ 
indeed, for Europeans of this century to realise the condition 
cyeu of a great continent in 'which there are no nationatitieB i 
or to pei'ceive how in a mere loose conglomeration of tribes^ 
roces^ and castes the notion of religious unity, or eyen of common* 
eonsenl^hy a people as to the fundamental hases of worshipt 
can hardly be comprehended, much less entertained * For 
iiiij;ionality is, as we know, a thing of modem growth^ when 
Oharlemagne restored the Western Empire, he swept 'within 
its pale not nations but tribes—Franks and Haxans, Lombards 
and Gauls—just as we have subdued and now rula^ in India, 
Sikhs, PathAns, Bajpdts, an4 Marathaa. It is therefore, per* 
haps, by Burreying India that we at this day can best represent 
to ourselyea and appreciate the yast external reform woiked 
upon the heathen world by Christianity, as it was organised 
and executed throughout Europe by the combined authority of 
the Holy Boiuan Emxnre and the Church Catliolic., From 
tliis Asiatic standpoint, looking do's!! upon a tanked jungle ot 
disordorly superstitions, upon ghosts and demons, demi-gods, 
»uid Heified saints; upon lionsehold godH, tribal godw, locul 
gods, universal gods; with their countiess slnrines and temples, 
and the din of their discordant rites; upon deities who abhor 
n flj'A death, upon those who delight still in human yictims, 
and i^n those ■who would not either sacdifice or make offering 
—looking down upon such a religi^s chaos, throughout a Tast 
region never subdued or levelled (like all Western Asia) hy 
^ahomedan or Chiistian monotheism, we realise 'the huge 
enterprise undertaken by thoae who first set forth to establish 
one Faitii for all mankind, and an universal Church on earth. 
We percciT'e more clearly what classic polytheism was by real* 
iging 'wliat Hinduism actually is., We have been so much 
habittiated pn Fiurope to associate sny great historic I'eHgioii' 
with the idea of a Church (if not in its mediseval sense, then 
in the sense of a congregation of the faithful), that most of us’ 
assign tbiA kind of settled chai'octer and organic form to 
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pAganism, modem or ancient, eo long as it is not barbarism. 
We 'am thus ^rone to assame that a people like the Hindus, 
tvilh their hiatoty, literature, sacred books, and accumulated 
traditioas, most hj this time hare built up some radical 
dogmas, or at least some definite conceptions of divinity, wliich 
the upper classes vonid have imposed on the crowd as limits 

mere superstitious phantseiy. For centuries Christianity has 
’marched, along its eh tire settled frontier, with no otiier reli¬ 
gion beside Mahomedanistii, which has distinctive tenelh and a 
firmly-set pale; therefore we do not readily appreciate the 
state of millions of Hindus to whom any such common bond 
or circamscriptioft is altogether wanting. We can scarcely 
comprehend an ancient religion, still alive and powerful, which 
is a mere troubied sea, without shore or visible horizon, driven 
to and fifo by tlte winds of bounce as credulity and grotesque 
invention. 

I have supposed, ^therefore, that it might be worth while to 
attempt a brief description of the actual condition, character, 
and tendencies of the religious beliefs now prevailing in one 
province of Inilia. It will present, I beUeve, a fair average 
sample of Hinduism as a whole, like a pail of water taken out 
of a pond. But I do not purpose to draw the well-known 
figures of Brahmanic theology, nor to rehearse standard myths 
and heroic fables common to all India. The doctrine of 
^^manism, and the whole apparatus of its cereinonial, with 
i& sects, orthodolt or heterodox, flourish in this partionlar 
province much as they do in all others; 1 assume that the 
outline of them hp been studied and underntopd. My present 
plan is to tiy whether the different superstitions notions and 
forms of ’AKirship which fall under eveiydfly observation in on 
Indian district, can be artai^ed so os to throw any Hj^t upon 
recent tbiories as to the gradual upward growth and snccesrive 
devetopinent of reli^n through connected gtagea. That the 
sphere of tohaervation has, for the purposes of this essay, been 
confined within provincial limits, is a copdition not 
without certain advantages* By comparing different ages, 
Averse eocietiesj and men under dissimile^ physical f^nviron^ 
Uiant, we may coUett without difficulty every species and 
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TarUty of saperetitioii required to £t up our revpectiTe theofies 
of religious evolution ; aud people have thus accuBtomed 
to construct such theories upon mateiials drawn hroin an infi¬ 
nite diversity of habitations or races scattered over long periods 
of time. The couveoience of ranging over such a wide field of 
selection may sometimes tempt us to ascribe to the cnetoms and 
fimcies of distant and greatly differing societies a closer rela¬ 
tionship and inter-connexion than realfy exist- But if the* 
living fipecimens can all be gathered from one ooimtry, then 
their affinity may seem more demonstrable, and the manner of 
their sequence or descent more intelligible. At any rate^ the 
actual facts maybe thus brought more easily under a connected 
view, and witbiit compass of accurate research; while it may 
be interesting (setting aside all theories) to observe a whole 
vegetation of cognate beliefa sprouting up in eveiy stage of 
growth beneath the shadow of the great orthodox traditions 
and allegorioB of Brahm^ism. 

The province (commonly called Berai^ from which I have 
drawn my facts is situated nearly in the centre of India; it is 
almost id«itical in area with the present kii^dom of Greece on 
the mainland; and it contains* 2,2|tQ,Q00 inhabitants, of whom 
155,000 are Musalm^ns, and the rest (of the nativea) are 
loosely called Hindus. Now just as the word Hindu is no 
national or even geographical denomination, but signifies 
vaguely a fortuitous conglomeration of sects, tribes, races, 
hereditary profeBsiona, and pure costea ; so the religion of tlfis 
popiilation of Hindus is at first sight a heterogeneous confu¬ 
sion. Without doubt much of this miscellany may be at once 
referred, for i£s source, to the composite character of its 
people. The Hindus proper, who can be ranged^ in known 
castes, have come in migrations from North, South, and 
West; there is a strong non-Aryan leaven in the dregs of the 
agricultural class, derived from the primitive races which have 
gradually melted down into settled life, and thus become fused 
^th the general community; while these samC races ore slilb 
distinct tribes in the wild tracts of hill and jungle. Nevarthe- 
less, the various superstitions have long ceased to correspond 

* 1W8, 
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with ^tbme Yarifltiea ; they have even little aceorJajice with 
gradatiens of social poaition ov ot dvU estate. Moreover, the 
oharaetenstio which^ after dose examination, most strides en 
European observer, is not so much the heterogeneity of tlie 
popular religion taken at a glance, as the fact that it is a thing 
which is constantly growing; that it is perceptibly following 
certain modes of generation, transmutation, and growth, which 
'point toward and lead up ftom the lowei toward the higher 
kinds of belief. Here, as everywhere in like conditionap the 
floatiDg and molecular state of society has prevented rdl^ous 
consolidation ; while again the multiformity of religion reacts 
continually upon the societ}', subjecting its coustitution to a 
perpetual inorceUsmmt. And the wedges which have riven 
asunder and are keeping separate the general mass of the 
Indian people are^ fumished and applied by the system of 
Caste, The two great outward and visible signs of caste 
fellowship, mteimarriage and the Kluiring of food, are the bonds 
which unite or isolate groups. Kow Caste seems to be the 
stereotype mould which has in India preserved those antique 
prejudices of blood and religion that have been worn out or 
destroyed in almost all countries of equal or inferior civiliza¬ 
tion ; and so for as caste is by origin Ethnologicid, Political, 
or Professional, its tendency in modem India is to subside 
and fade away out of active life. But to this threefold clossifl' 
cation (by Professor Max Muller)"* of the source of Indiaa 
caste must be added, I submit, a fourth term. Sectarian, mean¬ 
ing the castes which are produced by difference of religion, by 
new gods, new rites, new views, and new dogmas, llVhile the 
three first-named sources are virtually closed, producing no 
fresh varieties, this fourth source is still open and flowing, and 
its eflbet upon the social fabric is BtUl actively dissolvent, 
Where tribal and political distinctioDs are blending and amal¬ 
gamating according to thb ordinary operation of civilizing 
forces, this process is in India continually iiitermpted and foiled 
by the religious element of disaeveration; the jsommunity, 
inflbead of coalescing, is again split up hy divergences of dod- 


* Chips fnm a (knnaa WeAiliop.” 
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iiiMf of litiifll^ or hy ^ome mere caprice of auperstkioiv into 
aepamte bodies which eat aud intemany oiily amoDif them- 
selveSj thus establishing and preserving isolation. 14 ^ew 
objects of adoratiou axe contmually being discovered and 
becoming popular; certain slirines get into fashion, or au 
image is set up, or a temple buiJt; new prophets arise wiili 
&esh messages to deliver, or with fresh rules for a devout Ufe.^ 
Holy men are canonized by the voj: popuH after death, or even* 
attain apotheosis as mcamatioiis of the elder gods; and 
also have usuaJly their recognised disciples. In fact, the chief 
among these moralists and miracle>workerB are the founders of 
sects, and sects always tend to become sub-castes. vTbii> 
the objects of Hindu fidoration are constantly changlDg, s^t 
that the Indian Pantheon, like the palace in the Peraiau 
parable, is but a caravanserai; the great dome of many-^ 
coloured glass endures with little change^ but its occupants 
come and go* And Uiese novelties of teaching or practiee 
mark off the pei'sona who adopt them; the devotees often 
become known by a separata denomination which denotes a 
peculiar disciplitie or tenet, or perhaps only the exclusive 
worship of one god or deified man* So that, if a metaphor 
may be borrowed from physical science, we may say that in 
In^a all Hindu religions belong to the Jitdparous order; they 
have the property of dit^severance into portions, each of which 
retains life and growth. And as the direction taken by the 
development of any considerable sect is toward the fomiaticdi 
of a caste, the result is that continual piece-meal disintegration 
by religious anarchy of the muas of society, which I have 
end^voured to Sescribe. 

We can perceive the vestiges of similar tendencies even in 
Great Britain, where veiy peculiar sectaries, like the Quakers, 
have lived and married for generations among themselves, and 
where any radical antagonism of creeds is still a serioiia bar to 
jnatrimony. But the state of things in India can only bo 
realised by supposing that the Irvingites, for inttance, should 
beve become, as an inevitable and obvious eonsequenee of their 
distinctive tenets, a efitss so far drawn apart &om the rest of* 
England that marriAge beyond the communion would be of 
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diftp&taltle validitj, and dining vnih. them wot^d eompronuHc^ 
thn Qoclftl and religious reputation of Anglican Churehmen * 

To give any intelligible account of belief and liturgies tUuB 
complicated, some sptem of dassi&cation appears necessaiy. 
Z have therefore attempted to adopt one, though I do not 
pretend to much conddence in the hypothet^ia which it involves. 
Taking as the lowest stage of religions thought that coneeptiou 
which seems the most narrow and superficial, and proceeding 
upward as the ideas which I suppose to lie et the root of each 
conception become wider and more far-fetched, 1 should distri¬ 
bute the popular worship that can now he witnessed within 
Berar into the grades here following. It should be explained 
that these divisions in no way denote separate hodies of exclu- 
uive votaries, nor do they correspond even with any parallel 
steps of civilized intelligence er of social position* The 
average middle-cldss Hindu might be brought by one or 
Another of his every-day I’eligious pinetice, within any or many 
of these classes, namely :— 

I 4 The worship of mere stocks and stones and of local con* 
figurations, which are unusual or git}teaque in size, shape, or 
position^ 

The worship of things inanimate, which are gifted with 
myatenoUB motion. 

9. The worship of animals which ore feared, 

4. The worship of visible things animate or inanimate which 
ture directly or imlirectly useful and profitable, or which possess 
any incomprehensible function or property. 

* HuoIl m^jht b« anggietatod hjere {in *|i|irovB of ibfi oAmmon Hmda 
piqiport of what Sir Homy Maina but ccnnnoaiea ; but fur i loag tune it wm. 

pointed oat) npon the pecitlinr not safe for the BrAbmoiatato disng^ 
inflaotm of the Eu^hk law in orrettuig them, becauec any nittcrlil omt viun of 
hiItidtatbiApTQcu*ofc(>ti*taiitchujig«; the onatomary fit« m^t InTolidatf 
ia jptoeotypUig inatitutlons ohce found fJieit mtTrUge in un Ez^giiuh court ol 
to odet, OTpu-luiH otily found by books law. Uad no uaoh court ouatedi ttu^y 
to A4f« o^tod, the fttrt* haTing would proHbly baTo goac their own 
been long etnol traiufcrDiGd, A very way, ind hsoome a iuh-cait«t with 
notable eoumpU of tbia may be oem in luAtdtumuid mice of*tbeir own, wliirh 
tbs biitory sud nressnt eUto of the ^Onid J^re beon recoguioed oa per^ 
mdMu Met otlied BmkmQ Stm^. fcttly velid, for Bmtuniati^ lij aU 
Tbsy oM pkibMophicat deletii, who dn^ Hindu*. 
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5. The worship of a Deo^ or spirit^ n thiBg without fona 
and Tcid—the T$gue impersonation of the uncanny eensatioB 
that comes over one at certain placeSiP 

6. The worship of dead relatives and other deceased persona 
known in their lifetime to the worshipper., 

7. The worship of persona who had a great reputation 
dining life, or who died in some strange or notorious way—at 
bhiines. 

8. The worship, in temples, of the persons belonging to the 
foregoing class, as demigods or subordinate deities. 

9. The wor^p of manifold local incarnations of the elder 
deities, and of their symbols* 

10. The worship of departmental deities. 

11. The worship of the supi^eme gods of Hinduism, and of 
their ancient mcamatlons and personificaUonsi handed down 
by the Brohmanic scriptures. 

This caiegoiy compiises, I think, all the diffei'cnt kmds of 
Fetichism and Polytheism which moke up the popular religiotL 
uf Beror. With the inner and higher bides of Hindu teaching 
and belief known in the countiy 1 do not now pretend to deal, 
except BO far as these docti'ines (which are usually to be respected 
as profound apd serious) have degenerated into mere idolatiy 
of symbols, a relapse to which they are constantly liable. And 
with regard to the vaiieties of worship in the catalogue just 
hnisbed, they are of course deeply tinged throughout by the 
strong skylight reflection of over-archingBrohmanism; whence- 
the topmost classes now pretend to derive their meaning 
immediately. Yet it may he said of all (except perhaps of the 
latesbclssses in the ^ries) that these ideas are not so much 
the offspring of Brahmanism as its children by adoption t they 
have not sprung out of any authoritative tetobing or revelatioin 
which would control and guide their development, nor ore they 
the decaying survivalB either of a higher faith or of a lower 
superstition. They are living and fertile concepdona of 
species constantly germinating and throwing up new ghooia, in 
the present Bit;!e and iu the countiy where they are found. 

The worship of Stocks or Stones, for instance, is an active 
species which inoesHontly spreads and reproduces itself before 
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onr eysB, '^ith difierent modi^catlons that all aveutuallj find ' 
thw {dace and meaning in the general order of the peopWa 
religion. This woraltip lias been placed in the lowest daas, 
because it is taken to represent the earliest phase of Indian 
fetichism now existing. Let fetlchism be defined as the 
Strai^tforward objective adoration of visible substances fancied 
to possess some mysterious ixifinenee or faculty; then it may be 
supposed that the intelligence which argues that a stock or stone 
embodies divinity only because it has a queer, unusual form, 
expresses a low typfc of fetichisra. And to this type I am 
disposed to refer, for their original idea and motive, all such 
practices as the worship of a stone oddly shaped, of a jutting bit 
of rock, a'Luge boulder lying alone in the plain, a circle of 
stones, a peculiar mark on tlie hill-side or a hummock atop, an 
ancient carved pillar, a milestone unexpectetily set up where 
.qignp^wg*? isfoFe, with strange hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, 
fossils with their shell marks; in fact, any object of the Mnd 
that catches attention as being out of the common way. Now 
the Brahmanic explanation of tills reverence for curious look¬ 
ing tilings, especially for things conical and concave, is always 
at hand and producible to the earnest inquirer after divine 
emblems or manifestations; but these interpretations appear to 
belong to a later symbolismi which is liabitnally invented by the 
more ingenious to account upon orthodox principles for what is 
really nothing but primitive fetichism rising into a higher atmo¬ 
sphere. I mean tliat this worship would prevail in India if the 
Brahmanic symbolism had never been thought of—does prevail, 
as a fact, in other far-distant countries. For the feeling which 
actuates the uninitiated Indian worahippe#of stocks and stones, 
or of what are called freaks of nature, is in its essence that simple 
awe of the unusufd which belongs to no particolar religian. It 
Nurvives in England to this day in the habit of ascribing 
grotesque and striking landmarks or puxsfiling antiquities to the 
Devil, who is, or has been, the residuary legatee of all obsolete 
Pagan superatitiona in Chrietiati countries. In any district of 
India such objeeta or local configurations as the Devil's Quoits 
(wear Stanton), the DevilV Jumpa (in Surrey), or the Devil’s 
Pttnoh-bowl (in Sussex), would be worrfiipped; siiuilar things 
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are Aotiially worshipped aU oTer Berar, and iti eveiy gom some 
ei^u^csatioii, either mythiosl or sjnxboUcal^ hai been contli'fed 
or sanctioned by some expert Brabman to justify and authonse 
the cuBtouL Yet it seems oertam that among the vulgar there 
is at $rst no nrr^epenaeCf or second meaning, in their a^ratioti^ 
The worshipper requireB no such motive^ he ashs for no sigp, 
offers no prayer, expects no reward. He pays reverent atten¬ 
tions to the Unaccountable I'hing, the startling expression of 
an unknown power, and goes his way. It is not dif&crdt to 
perceive how this ciigiiial downiight adoration of queer-look^ 
ing objecta is modiiied by passing into the higher order of 
imaginative superatition. First, tlie stone is the abode of some 
spirit; its curious shape or situation betraying poiseitim^ 
Next^ this strange form or aspect argnei^ some dejrfyni or 
haodiwork, of supernatural beings, or is the vestige of their 
presence on earth; and one step further lands ns in the world* 
wide regions of injthology and heroic legend, when the natural 
remarkable features of a hill, a deft rock, a cave, or a fossil, 
commemorate the iniraclea and feats of some saint, denu*god, 
or full*blown deity. Berar is abundantly furnished with such 
fableB, and beyond them we get, as I think, to the regarding of 
atones as emblems of mysterious attributes, to the phi^c 
rites, to the Saligram or fossil in which Vishnu is manifest, 
and to all that class of notionB which entirely separate Bie 
outward image from the power really worshipped. So that at 
last we emerge into pure symbolism, as^ when anything appears 
to be selected arbitrarily to seiwe as a visible point tor spiritual 
adoratlou^ The present writer imew a Hindu officer of great 
ahrewdnesB and fbiyilEair education, who devoted several hours 
daify to the elaborate worship of ffve round pebbles, which he 
bad a|ipouited to be his symbol of Omidpotence* Although 
bis general belief wab in one all-pervading Divinity, he must 
have something symbolic to handle and address. 

It may be affirmed that the adoration of Things tnauiumte 
having motion is, even an its rudest exprehsion, more reason-^ 
Sable than tSe habit of staring with awe At a big Btone, and 
may therefore be held to mark a slight advance towards higher 
leveku In Berar we have the worship of elements as ^tich* 
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of oloments inhabited and directed by local spirita, and of 
elemnta with laythological origin or descent firoin the gods* 
Water mns up this whole gamut or acale of rdigiona exprea- 
aion* The honours paid to a runuiug brooks a hot spring, or 
to a river that alternately floods and falls—causiog famine or 
abundance, bringing nches or ruin—are intended for the living 
water itself by a large class of votaries; and this notion of 
material identity seems preserved by the customs of bathing in 
sacred streams, of self-drowning, and of witch'dipping, which 
last custom rcBemblos exactly that of England* ** Huicide and 
witch-dipping in rivers pi'esent both i^ides of d:he same concep¬ 
tion, aaoeptance or rejection by the divine element* Further 
on, the 'water-power is no longer deified natui^, but controlled 
by a Bupematuroi spirit, we have the kelpie who inhabits 
rivers under the form of a buffalo and personifies their effects* 
His name is Mahi»ob(if he lias no image, but a buffalo's head is 
cut off and deposited on his altar* After this we ascend to 
mythologic fictions about the origin and descent of the greater 
rivers from tlio Hindu heaven, and to legends of streams 
turned, stopped, or otherwise engineered by intcrpoflition of 
the divine energy incarnate* The Southern Berar countiy is 
much tossed about by intersecting ridges and derious hill^ 
ranges. The riTcrs pierce their down from the watersheds 
by sharp angles and deep cuttings which suggest mighty forces. 
A torrent goes htruggling and rushing through its channel 
tihoked by huge rocks broken by rapids* The muffled roar 
of Us waters, which cease not night or day, affect the mind 
with a sense of endless labom* and pain ; you might well ^icy 
that the river-god was moaning over his eiemU task of clearing 
btony barriers and drawing down tlie tough basalt hills* Fire 
IE a gi*eat Hindu Fetich, but it is nowhere in Berar generated 
epontoaeousty; and I believe that even the wotriiip of A^tU, 
fire-god, has fallen to desuetude. The sun is tribal god, 
as fetich, of the aborigmal Korkus who live apart among 
fho northern hills of Berar; of coui'ee he is aleo wotohippod 
hf all Hindus under different conceptious and doctrines regard^ 

* It ivill 1)4 AVOollecteJ Hut lui qM M* aoroery, »Itto tt il» yifet 

ww diQiWiud ia Estei, oa of 1843. 
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ing hi» pirsonality. Tree-worship has a wide rftnge, A tree 
is first rererenced as a thing to be feared, {laTing sentient 
e^tence and myateriotta potency, as proved by waving 
branches and weird soimds. Next, firtiitfal trees are hononesd 
for yielding good fruits, which are bestowed yearly in more 
or less quantity according to some hidden caprice that may 
possibly be propitiated; then a particidar species becomes 
sacred to a well-known god; or a great Bolitfiiy tnmk becomes 
the abode of a nameless impalpable spirit; or a dark grove or 
thicket may be his habitation. Soon tins is perceived to be 
ground aaijred to we of the sicknowledged Hindu deities, with 
recognised titles and attributes; either by having got woven 
into some myth or local legend, or because some pious person 
sets up a temple tlierein, or because an anchorite fixes his 
hermitage there and devotes himself to a particular divinity. 
There are several thickets and clumps of trees in Berar, from 
which no stick is ever cut, nor even the dead wood picked up, 
though firewood is scarce and timber valuable. A temple or 
shrine will usually be found among the trees; but the sanctity of 
the spot does not necessarily derive from the building, the 
converee is more likely to be the case ; and I conjecture that 
these dim and dusky retreats have usually heen at first conse¬ 
crated to the gods by some alarming accident or apparition 
which betokened the presence of a deUj. 

It does not seem hard to trace up thus in India, from the 
root of primitive tree-worship, the growMi and ranuficatiou of 
the innumerable customs which, in the East, as once in 
Ejig^atid, ascribe essential virtues to certain trees in matteia of 
ritual use and ma^c practice. In Beror difierent families m 
said to pay exclusive honour to certain kinds of trees; the rod 
of a special wood still divines water, and witches are scourged 
with switches of the caslor-oll plant, which po^eases sovereign 
vittue in the exorcising and dislodging of the evil power. It 
Lai been said that the English held bozelwood to be of specific 
eflSicacy in bo{^ cases, for detecting water and witches; wh^ the 
%tsyp^e and the mistletoe are supposed to be relics ofeariyEeltie 
tree-worship. Bat in England the pedigree of these eoatoms 
is dim, dnbiouB, and disputable; the Church has for ages been 
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denouncmg and Btamping oat tho ancient indigenona supers 
fttitiona* Wliereas in India tlie aboriginal antoctbonic ideas of 
tJbio oonntry folk have been subjected to no persecution hj 
dominant laiitie^, so that {he entire concatenation of tiiese ideas 
maf be exhibited and tested witbin one province; the variouB 
practices and beliefs are alive before us ; the sequence of them 
is dose; we can collect the evidence of our eyes and verify it 
by crosfl-examimition of devout bdievera, meti far above tJie 
mental calibre of ignorant savages and rude peasantSHi 

The worship of Animals^ which by their appearance or habits 
Blarm and startle human beings, is so obvious in its primitive 
reaaoUj and so common throughout India^ that it needs no 
detailed descriptioii for Benmi Of course^ the tigers wolf, 
monkey, serpent, and, above sH serpents, the tobra di capdlaf 
are the most prominent objects of reverence* Borne modihca* 
tions and later aspects of the primordial instinct towards pro- 
pUiatioii of a fearsome beast may be noticed. For instonoe, a 
malignant tiger* s body may be possessed by the unquiet gbost 
of a dead man; or it may be the disgtiise adopted by a Hviog 
sorcerer of evil temper* In another provmoe an old witch, 
auspected of roving at night under a striped skin, had all her 
t^th knocked out to disable her. Here we have the transilioii 
from a simple Fetich to the idea of a disembodied spirit, and 
of possession* Then the idea gets completely superhuman ; 
the ri^ar is an evil demon, without antecedent connection with 
*hiiinani^ and the tenjpr spread abroad by snch a peat become 
wboUy preternatural has led to the institution of a depart¬ 
mental god, just as a violent epidemic necessitates a special 
administration to control it. Any applicatioh ha^ ing reference 
to the ravages of a tiger, may be addressed to TTo^hdeo, 
though the partioular beast who vexes you should also be 
oijoleJ with offerings. But the most complete and absolute 
elev^on of an animal to the higher lanka of deided beings is 
to be teen in the case of ITotmm&n, who firam a sacred monkey 
has risen, through mists of heroic fable laid wild forest legends, 
to be the anivereal tutelary god of aH village settiementa* The*^ 
settiiig up of hia image in the midst of an hamlet is the ont^ 
ward and visible sign and token of fixed habitation, so ihai he 
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ftnmd in ereiy townbhipp Ward, in Mb work on iLo Hiiidn 
t«&gion^ sajB that the monkey is venerated in memory of the 
dfitnigod Hanum^f which to be plainly putting the oart 

before the horse, for the monkej" ia evidently at the Attorn of 
the whole stoiy- Hanntn^ is now generally suppoaed to hiTO 
been adopted into the Hindu heaven, irom the Non-Aryan or 
aborigmal idoIatrieB; though to my mind any uncivilised 
Indian of this da}", Aryan or Non-Aryan, would sarely ISdl 
down and worship at drst sight of Btich a hea^t as the ape. 
Then there ib the modem idea that this god was reahy a great 
chief of some such aboriginal tribe as those which to this day 
dwell eli^oBt like wild creatures in the remote forests of India; 
Ad this may well he ilie nucleus of fact at the bottom of the 
famous legend regarding him. It seems as if heio-worehip and 
animal-worship had got mixed up in the myth of HaiutmAu. 
At any rate his traditiong and attributes illustrate curiously tho 
process by which a mere animal fetich, dreaded for hi%* 
ugliness half-human ways, soon rises to be «n elfin kbg ot, 
the monkey tribe, next becomes a powerful genius, and latterly 
emei^es into the full glory of divine Ai^afdr, suiTOunded by 
the most extravagant fables to explain away the simian head 
tail which have stuck to him through all his metamotphosas. 

Homo examples may be given of the i^mple and superficial 
indications which suffice to prove divine manifestations in 
animals. The goat has a peculiar trick of shivering a1^ inter¬ 
vals^ and this is taken to be the efflatttd. In the North of 
India he is turned loose along a,diq)uted border-line, and 
wl^ere he shivers there is the mark set up; the Thugs would 
sacrifice a g<^t if the patroness Devi had signified accept- 
ai^e by one of these tremors, but Uien they washed the animal 
to make him shake himself the qificker.* Obviously this habit 
{tike the bray of an ass, which is one of the Btrongest omens) 
ascribed to supemattiral seixure, because it is uncertain, 
inexplicable, and apparently motireleHS. I remark, in passing, 

* flutozah that amang the cold w^ter. If tibe fiiiimal did nctildTiBr 

OxWlu test wZi«t3iet n gent waa in n and himiel/ vlutn ttw water me 
fit for tba ucriiioe thtA preceded thiown cret him, the efieciDg was wot 
the hitcnwPGitkni of an OTtele, wta b; Jmlged acceptable to the god. 
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th 4 t th€ ticap«go4t ia on inatitutiou widaly known and con* 
atAntlj naad in Indio. Tlie cat aaenis to be comporatiTelj 
miQDtieed hy Iiidian ctedulify^ though her squalling at liight 
boded ill to Thugs ; and it maj be gucssi'd that only in lands 
where the great carnivora have been exterminated, does she 
keep up the last faint relies of primitive eninuil-woi'ship. 
AVith wild beasts that aro a real plngue and horror ehe has no 
* chance in compedtion for the honom'B of dwhlnie; but her 
nocturnal wai^erings, her noiseless motions, and her capacity 
for sudden demoniac herceness^ distiuguiHh her from other 
domesticated aniinalaj so that her uncanny reputation htill 
sutvives among the obscure pagan superstitions yet haunting 
us under the name of witchcraft, h '* 

The worship of Things and creatures benehctal might be 
classed apart ftom and after that of pn^czUng and menacing 
things, dead or oUve, becouHe the idea of gratitude and of 
boons attainable by propitiations seems a step in advance of 
tlie idea of averttug ilia. I hare already alluded to the rever¬ 
ence paid to ftuitM trees; and everyone knows that homed 
cattle, the wealth of a simple society, are a^lored throu^out 
Indio.. Comte remarks that this feeling has preserved certain 
speciee of plants and animals tlirough the ages when no owner- 
sliip existed to protect them; hut after all they were reallypre-^ 
served by the universal appi'eciation of tlieir value; and worship 
was only the savage luan's expression of his iiteime of that value, 
combined with liis ignorance of the laws which gave or witJi- 
held it, ^ 

Next after Flouts and Aiiimeds, in the order of progi^BS ftom 
the simple to the more complex notions might be placed the 
grotesque pracfice of wui'shippmg Implements, UtensilB, and 
gonetally the tools of the trade or ci'aft by which one snbsistsp 
Not only does the husbandman pray to his plough, the haher 
to his net,* the weaver to his loom ; but the scribe adores his 
pen, and the banker his account books, j^ach sets up f he thing 

^ Oenuptu^ Hiitwlckult^ 1. “Thsre- Tbn^j who u&«d to tlic luck- 

One thoj Ubto tboii ao, oze wniclx they CAnied for ep«edy 

Of tbk ctuitom^ fba wuMtiouHl barial tL«ir \ ic^mi ou the it 
Mfciajfk w»A to he foubd among the the miirder. 
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itself aB B fetich, dues it homage, imd mokeB ofiering befot^ 
it. To ascribe to the implements the power which lies in the 
guiding hand or hrain, la at least a thought farther fetched than 
to adore the generation of fruit ou a tree, or the swelling udders 
of a cow; while the same fancy survivea and is refleoted over 
and over again in th^ legends of medusval magic, of magic 
swords enchanted armourj seven-leagued boots, and the li^. 
Moreover, it may be permissible to regard this tool-worship of* 
the Hindus aa the earliest phase or type of the todency which 
later on leads those of one guild or of the same walk in life to 
support and cultivate one god who is elected, in lieu of indi- 
vidual tool-feticheB melted down, to preside over their craft or 
trade interests. 

Up to this point I have been trying to classify the diSerent 
kinds of worship of palpable objects, or, at farthcbt, of sub- 
fitancea which by their shape or Hieir qualitiea appear to 
evidence possession by a spirit, or the workiiig of a super¬ 
human occult power. The idea which suggests fear and (con* 
Beqnently't worship of Spiiitual beangs iuvlsxhlei without torn, 
name, or specific substantiality, is, I si^posc, deeper and 
more abstract. It pervades the whole religious atmosphere 
of Central India. Every mysterious grewsome-looking dell, 
uavem, steep pass, and wild desolate hill-top or ndge has its 
Deo f never seen of man, but felt by those who vidt the spot— 
by shepherds and herdsmen camping out far amid the melan¬ 
choly wolds, or by travellers along the, lonely tracks^ Thb 
notion of fixed habitation in and identity with some object has 
e 3 [pended into tJie notion of a hanniing^ But ihe v^here- 
abouts is sometimes marked by a heap of stones, sometimes by 
rags tied to a bupih ; occasionally by cboins suspended mysti¬ 
cally from a cliff or a tree; or the spirit wanders round a huge 
old banyan-tree or mined temple.* As yet, however, he has 

* Hr. Ecnmng, in bis " £a«t^rn mlly. Ouptaln wddug Sbmt 

(IS71K dwcnb«« the the of Barar, nunttooi tluit 

gpiiit^hoiHev frutid in the Mysore when thv Oonda fell the wnd ok n Siitl- 
foKsW—little ehede buUt over the side, they Ittve % little dmitp, to isna 
ivhite Bkt-hillfl, and drdiohfd (na 1 aa a refuge for thp elf otr fpwt Whom 
undentakd) to the wood-demons they have dislodged. 
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no taanBf no biatory or distinct origin^ and bia range ia limited 
temtoriftUy. Yet within the unoertam limits of hia haimt he 
ottQ make himaelf very obnosdoua if net duly propitiated; and 
fortunate!;^ there are always to he found pious men who have 
devoted themselves to decyiiLeiing (foi; a consideration) the 
signs of his displeasure* 

This i^, I conjecture, the dim pcnuinhret the vague Soating 
^dHndwnonifiy whmh envelops embryonic conceptionb of posi¬ 
tive forms belonging to deities recognisable by name and 
character. We may surmise that this niibty aone must have 
been passed through before a clearer air was first reached; 
before people gradually evolved out of these shadowy terrors 
the definite outline of their anthropomorphism. And this stage 
may perhap‘4 mark the fii st imaginings of superhuman beings 
finally dissociated from tlieir visible shells, tliat is, from their 
manifestations us individuals through natural substances, a 
stone, a tree, or a beast. The next step after tliis. may be 
gaeseed to be the investing fif this unseen intangEble spirit with 
a man's indwlduifdity, though without a visible body and thus 
the transition to onthropomoiphism—-from unseen spirits in 
general to unseen spirits in pariieular—is represented, as I 
venture to infer, by the worship of the ghosts of dead relatives- 
E*r it is easier to imagine that the active mtelHgenoe and 
fitmiliar soul which have just left a corpse still exist-round you 
m an invisible personality, than to abstract the notion of defi- 
nife spiritual beings belonging by origin to an order quite dis¬ 
tinct from humanity* Thus in Derar the aboiiginal tribes/ 
which are as yet little touched by Brahmaiiic doctrmes, prac- 
fwa most elabof^ate and singular obsequies known by a name 
whidunay be accurately translated into the Lish tern waAe, 
moaifiiig a vigil, The ceremony includes that very suggestive 
practice (faioim also to Btahmanic rites) of bringing hack to 
his house the dead pemon^s soul, supposed to have bat its 
home by the body’s death- A stone, or some such object, Is 
picked np at the grave, and carried reverentially bdek to the 
bonssi where it ia worshipped for a few days, and then decentiy 
dfnpoiid of* There ore also libations and a ftmered bani^net, 
sacrifioei over the grave to an effigy, and the mounters 

c 
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emg m elegy, of which this is the eiiirionely &iiiiEiir 
burden— 


Naked be cam«, wad naked haa gotie. 

Tliu dwell ieg-place belong* neither to yon nor to tne^ 

To the life which has gfois.*' 

The ordiiiaiy funeral chant over a Hindu be js, ** He who B)poke 
has gone ; ** and this idea, like the phrase so commonly used inf 
all countiiee to express'death—that the breath, the visible token 
of life, has departed—points to the flitting of something ani¬ 
mated and even material. Though it issues foith from the 
corpse, it must be sUil somewhere, probably sliU hovering about 
its former home and flnends. Xow the direct motive and pur¬ 
pose of these earliest and most primitive mortuary rites ate, 1 
believe,* the laying of the ghost; but from the wailing adora¬ 
tion of these Non-Ar}^an woodlonders, up to the ceremonious 
annual oblations and invocations of the high>ca8te Hindu, 
they are thi'oughout more or less a kind of worship* And 
at this point we have to look for some explanation of the 
process by winch other leas nauTow and less obvious ideas of 
snpomaturalism may be conjectured to have developed out of 
thia umversal necrolatry. The reverent mind appears me 
to rise, by a uatunil method of selection, from the indiscriininEte 
adoring of dead persons known or akin to the worshipper's 
family during life, to the distinctive worship of persons who were 
of high local repute while they lived, or who died in some fe- 
moikable way. It w'oiild seem that the honours which ai'e at 
first imid to all departed spirits cdVne gradually to he concen¬ 
trated, as divine honours, upon the Mane a of notables; probably 
the reasoning is that they must continue inHuentml in the 
epiiit-world* For so far os I have been able to trace back the 
origin of tlie best-known minor provincial deities, they are 
usually men of past generations who have earned special pro¬ 
motion and brevet I'ank among disembodied ghosts by some 
peculiar af^ta or accident of their lives or deaths, especially 
among the rutle and rough classes* With the communitiea of 
a higher mental level dififereut motives for the seleetion pre¬ 
vail j but of this more hereafter* Popular deifications appear 
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ta liAve baeo fbund^df in iHeir simplest form^ oa mere wonder and 
pitjf as for mental and bodily afflictions ; or an affecting inci^ 
dent^ such as the death of a boj bridegroom (nowi*the god 
DufAa Deo) in the midst of his own marriage procession ; * or 
on horror at terrible and lamentable deaths, as by suicide, by 
wild beasts, by murder, or by some hideous calamity* Hmnau 
sacnhee has always been common in India as a last resort for 
appeasing divine wrath, when manifested in a strange and in¬ 
explicable way; and it is suspected to be still the real motive 
of ocoaeional mysterious murders. Oidnd Klhdn is a demon 
rather than a deity, but his tomb is worshipped on one bastion 
of eveiy mud-fort in the Deklion* The legend (wiUiont doubt 
founded on fact) is that a man thus named was buried alive 
under some bastion of which the building had been supematu- 
rally thwarted unlal this Bscrihce was made, when all hindrnnce 
and mysterious opposition ceased at once. Some years ago 
the piers of a railway bridge undei' construction in Central 
India were twice washed away, nearly finished, by tlie 

floods; and a rumour spread abroad among the Bheels of the 
neighbouring jungles that one of them was to be seized and 
sacrificed by the engineers who Lad received such munifeBt 
proof of mysterions opposition to their work. 

The Bunjaraa, a tribe much addicted to highway robbery, 
worship a famous bandit, who probably lived and died in boine 
notorious way% Any renowned soldier would certainly be wor¬ 
shipped after death, if his tomb were well known and acces¬ 
sible* M* Raymond, the French commander who died at 
Hyderabad, bos been there canonised after a fasjiion; Oen^^ral 
Xicholson (who died in the storming of Delhi, 1857) was 
adored as a hero in his lifetime, in spite of hib violent persecu- 
tion of bin own devoteeB, and there nrc other known instances 
of the commemoration of Europeans who have been feared or 

* Compan lugondi of Tiuniiiiu^ 
adouii, otid HjUa. Meio 

adof WuTtincnt m&j bo another 
motivor Boa Wiiadotn of Solomon," 
xiv. : '^Foff a fatbar 

mDurulDg, y^hsa. he bath made 


an imagfi of Ma child aoon talcea .iuay, 
now lionomed him aa a v^hirli WHi* 
then deaiL Thqa, in i^oni m of time, a % 
nngodlyctvitdm grown frtro&j; irah Lfpr 
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loved. Nor do 1 make out that the ori^ and ooiHwf tion of 

local deities are at first connected nviili the Btahmanic 
doctriDe^ by the unlettered and un^apluBiicated crowd who set 
np these shrines at their own pleasure. The iuunediate mor 
tive is nothing hut a rague inference :fiom great natisrd gifts 
or from strange fortunes to supernatural visitationj or from 
power during life to power prolonged beyond it, though when 
a shrine becomes popular the Brahmans take care to give its 
origin an orthodox mterpretation. The saint or hero is ad^- 
mitted into the upper circles of divinityj much as a successful 
soldier or mLlIionnoire is recognised by fashionable society^ 
takes a new title, and is welcomed by a judiciously liberal 
aristocracj’^- 

Between the class of dead men who ore worshipped from 
feelings of admiration, surprise, pity, or terror, and the doss of 
deified Saints, the line which might be drawn would, I con* 
sider, make' a step upward. The common usage of adoring 
the spirit of a Sail (or widow who has burnt herself on the pyre 
of her husband) at the cenotaph put up on the spot, may per¬ 
haps be taken as an intermediate link; for she has been 
exalted both by the bon'or of her ending and the supreme 
merit of her devotion.* 

Of the numerous local gods known to have been living men, 
by far the greater j>ortion derive from the ordinary canomsa- 
tion of holy personages. This system of canonismg has grown 
out of the world-wide sentiment that rigid asceticism and ptety 
combined with hnpUcit faith gradually develop a miraculous 
faculty. The saint or hei’mit may have deeper motives—the 
triumph of the spirit over corrupt matter, of virtue over vanity 
and lusts, or the self-purification required of medieaval magi¬ 
cians and mystical alchemists before they could deal with the 
great secrets of nature; but the popular belief is that has 
relentless austerity extorts thaumatorgic power from idnotant 

r * 

* Emipid^ei, Akosliis,*' Adtcie tmfl going ttp tbo viodhif 

Wi. ^'Norlctihetomb of thy wife ^ p«di jiball My. ^ Sbv one* diid4ar 
Msofitfld M ft iHoand over de«d tbit bo^bKEid, ind i« Aow ft blftH dtvilu^ 
piriiK hidt lot it be bfinaiuftd equiUy ywri-l ft iUM p a 

i|r|lk^gpda,fcwtuwollMi tovonld^ > 
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godi, Aad of him who works xtiiracles do they say in Xndi% 
IM ill BamariA they said of Simon Magns, “ This man ia the 
great power of God; ” wherefore after death (if not in life) he 
is honoured as divine indeed. Kow the word miracle must not 
be undeTStood in our sense of an interposition to alter uuYarying 
natoral laws, for in India no such laws have been definitely 
ascertained ; it means only something that passes on ordinary 
{nan's understanding, authenticated and enJarged by vague and 
yulgar report* And the exhibition of marvellous devotion or 
contempt for what is valued by the world stimulates inventive 
credulity* He who does such things is sure to be credited 
with tniraoles, probably during kis life, assuredly after bia. 
death. When such an one dies his body is not burnt, but 
buried; a disciple or relative of the saint establisheH himsielf 
over the tomb as steward of the mysteries and receiver of the 
temporalities; vows ate paid, sacriiice is made, a Baint's day 
is added to the local calendaJti and the future success of tlie 
shrine depends upon some lucky hit in the way of prophecy or 
fulfilment of prayers. The number of shrines thus raised in 
Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased in the 
odour of sanctity is large, and it is constantly increasing* 
Borne of them have already attained the rank of temples, they 
are richly endowed^ and collect great crowds at the yearly 
pilgrim gatherings, like the tombs of celebrated. Christian 
martyrs in the Middle Agee. But although the sbiiiies of a 
Hindu ascetie and of St, Thomas of Canterbury may have 
acquired fame among the vulgar and ignorant by precisely the 
same attribute^—their reputation for miraculous efi^cacy—yet 
the only point of resemblanre between the two cases is this 
common inference from eminent aauctity in the world to won¬ 
der-working power ki the grave. For whereas the great 
OatlkoUc Church never allowed the lowest Fnglish peasant to 
regKfd fit* Thomas or St* Edmund aef auything higher than 
glotified intercessors, with a sort of delegated miraculous 
power, the Indian prophet or devotee does by the pannage of 
the Brahmans rise gradually in the hieratohy of supernatural 
briiigtt, until hie human origin fitdes and disappears completely 
in tluft hasne of tradition^ and he takes rank aa a god* W^ see 
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bjr thi8 example of India wlmt the Chnioh did for the medlef 
of pagan tribes and commnnities which came within her pal# 
in the dark ages of anarchic credulity, before great Pan w&a 
quite dead* In those da^’s, when, according to Milman,^ aointa 
were multiplied and deified^' by popular ^euifirage, when 
‘^hardly leas than diTine power and divine will warn assigned to 
them,^* when the "wonder-fed and wonder-seeking worship*^ of 
Bhrines and relics actually threatened to " BUpetsede the wor-*^ 
ship of God and his Son/* it may be almost surmised that 
nothing but a supreme Bpiritnal imthority sared Chiiatianiiy 
from falling back for a time into a sort of Polytheism. 

But, in India, whatever be the original reason for venerating 
a deceased man, his upward course toward deification is the 
same* At first we have the grave of one whose name, birth¬ 
place, and parentage are well known in the district ; if he died 
at home, his family often set up a shiine, instal themselves in 
possession, and realize a handsome income out of the offerings; 
they become hereditary keepers of the sanctuary, if the shrine 
prospers and its virtues stand test* Or if the man wandered 
abroad, settled near some village or sacred spot, became re¬ 
nowned for his austerity or his afSietions, and there died, the 
neighbours think it great hick to have the tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, 1 and the landholders administer the 
shrine by manorial right. J In the course of a very few years, 
as the recollection of the man's personality becomes misty, hU 
origin grows mysterions, his career takes a legendary hue, hU 
birth and death were both supernatural; in the next genera-^ 
tion the names pf the elder gods get introduced into the stoiy, 
and so the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until 

* voL vL pp. r In AfTghoaiBtftXi, eertaliL vHUgvft 

fS, il7. c\taA to oui hontier recently nmJiged- 

f A good iostanct will be lomid in to 4 saint who 

tbs history of Miia BAi, jm aathuitio tluniL, in ordflir t 6 ssoxuo Jiu tsmb 
IHinMea of the Jyporo booso, wbo u within tbsh laadi, Tbetv is m siniiilBr 
sow vonihffj^ ^ a sect as tbdr story in Boothsf> ballad^ of a dis^g^ 
pstroa aainl They aa.y tbit tko npon St BomnaM, which is itylad by 
Tviiibedibom ciutblbio^i^thsfi^ the gpoed^ ohroiddez a 
Off a rock Bo did a womaa in VTeat okm bsstdal y indiseneta.'^ 
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notLing bat a personal incarnation can accotint for SQcii b 
series of prodigies* Tbe man vras an Avatdr of Viahna* oi* 
Siva; bis supreme apotheosis Is now complete, and the 
Brahmans feel warranted in proTidiiig for him a niche in the 
ortiiodox Pantheon^ 

It is scarcely worth wlnle to ennmerate for English readers 
the instances upon which this shetch of religious growth in 
•Berar has been drawn out. This could be done onlybygiTiDg 
a list of barb aTous-soun ding names of places and personages; 
but the details on which I rely could be produced, if want of 
space did not i>reyeiit it* and if they were of any TCiliie beyond 
the proTince* Of wonder-working saints, hermits, and martyrs 
(for Mall o 111 edrtJi and even Ohiistlau tombs are worshipped 
occfu^ionol^y by Hindus) the name is Icgioii. There are some 
potent devotees still in ttie flesh wh<i are great medicine men, 
otliers very I'ecently dead who exhale power, and othei's whose 
name tiud local fame have survived, but with a supcimatural 
tinge iiipidly coming ouL Above these we Lave obscure local 
deities who have entirely shaken o^ their mortal taint; while 
beyond these again are the great provincial gods. Four of 
the most popular gods in Berar, whose images and temples 
ore famous in the I>ekhan, ai'e Kandaha, Vittolnt, Beiroba, and 
BdUiJi^ These are now gi’and incarnations of the Supreme 
Triad; yet by eiiamining the legends of their cmbodinient 
and aj^pearnnee upon eoi'th wo obtain fair grdund for sur^ 
ihising that all of them must have been notable living men not 
so veiy long ago. 

Such is, so far ae one can trust personal inquiry and obaerva^ 
tion, the regular process of Theogony, or the generation of local 
gods, which is constantly going on before our eyes in the dietricts 
of Central India* We have before us there the worship of dead 
Mnsfolk and friends, then the particular adoration of notables 
l^ecently departed; then of people divinely afflicted or di^^ely 
gifted, of saints and heroes known to have been men; ne:£t, 
the worship of demi-gods, and, ^ally, that of poweifiil deities 
retaining nothing human but their names and tlieir images. 
It is suggested that all these are links along one chain of the 
development of the same idea; and that out of the crowd of 
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4epft7te4 whopi pwaldTe folk ftdoret certain tqdiTi4ai}i* 
m ekvftk^ to U larger wpralup by notoriety in life <w^ deatb# 
^Xt tbia' point a different selecting agency comes into pla^t 
^of Bnoeesufcil Wonder Working; and it ib by luok>of 
oci^^infing a firot-class rei>utatio3i for efiB^cacioua answera to 
vowa tLa^soma few Manes emerge into a still higher and more 
refined order of divinity* This is the kind of. succeett which 
hAs made the fortune of some of the most popular, the ridiest, 
and the most widely-known gods in Berar, who do all the lead¬ 
ing business, and possess the confidence of the regpoetable 
and substantial professions* It should be remarked that the 
earliest start of even a first-rate god may have been exceed- 
dngly obscure; but if he or his shrine make a few good cures 
at the outset (especially among women and valuable cattle), his 
reputation goes rolling up like a snowball. One of the largest 
aTtniml jairs in Berar now gathers round the grave of lui utterly 
$ljjiaignificatit hermit* It thus becomes ea&y to perceive how 
the source of a far-flowing religion may be lost in obscurity; 
80 that in later times, when the divinity or the sect ha? 
become famous, no one will accept the suggestion of a slight 
or humble, or accidental, origin for so great a development* 
The scholar explains the fact by some picturesque theory 
of mjihical evolution; the devout believer builds up the 
traditions of some extraordinary life, full of miiucks and mystic 
utterances* 

Thus snccessfiil thaumaturgy, with lapse of time sufiScient to 
evaporate the lingering flavour of m<)3rtal origin, are the two 
qualifications which lead to a high status among gods. But 
interest and a good connection open out short cuts to distioc- 
tion for gods as weU as for men. When the original sadnt or 
hero belonged in the fiesh to a particular tribe, caste, or pro- 
fession, in such case he may become the tutd&ry deity of that 
conunnnity, and is less dependent on oontmual proof of his 
efficac^, because the worship of him by his constituents is a 
point of honour, tradition, and etprit dt corps* On the other 
haiid« a god patronised exclusively by one trade or calling is 
liable to drop into a department, by contracting a speedatity 
for the pat&ular needs and grievances of his oo^gregatioai 
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Bit this 10 BO £f(r from fa«utg the Batoral idtiaiAto moEb} ihio 
which polytheism fallB, ih&t gods now uniTej'sellj renerated 
luiTO -oocoBionally expanded, like Diana of the Ephesians, far 
beyond the orde of departmental practice, Ooante'B Tiew of 
the development of polytheism is that man gradudly gene¬ 
ralised his oBterrations of nature, grouping all the phenomena 
which resembled each other as the acts or characteiistirs of a 
•Person] so that a cluster of snnilnr Fetiches were amalga¬ 
mated into one pei'sontflcation of the natural depailmcnt to 
which they all belonged, which thus came forth os a god with 
special attributes. But this departmental system is only 
one Bide of polytheism, which in no time or comitiy has 
been rigidly distributed into bureaux or portfolios with one 
supreme Jupiter, hko the hi'cnch Impetial Governments The 
Hindus, at nn} rate, ha'ie a multitude of gods v^ry liigh lu 
eStiiiiation and with a largo chaiillCt who preside over no ^ 
special forces of nature, and have no exclusive province, but ' 

^ bubsiet solely upon their general reputation for good or bad 
inftaence ovei human affairs- The names of tht^se deittea are 
gradually noised abroad, the circle of their local notoiiety 
widens* the crowd at their annual holy-day mcrenses, the oflei- 
ings attract Brahmans and the leading ascetic oidus, who sing 
their praise, proclaim their miracles, and invent for them 
orthodox pedigrees. Soon a great prince visits,* and perhaps 
endows, their temple; until at last the deity throws aside hU 
adjtarate fhnetionsi and is bet up fiimly as an oll-powcilul 
manifestation of the great Creators and Rulcrb of the Hindu 
universe. 

On the whole, thejiefore, there is good e\idence for con¬ 
cluding that the extravagant and unconscionable u&e made 

Brahmans of their doctrine of divine embodiment is quite 
enou^ to oQcount for the creation of the greater number 
of persona] gods actually worshipped, without drawing upon 
any other source of polytheism- Nor are they always con¬ 
tent with posthumous identification of a remorka^ man as 
a gCjd* They still oocasionaUy refuse even to admit that the 
diaaolution of the first mortal body '^as a sign that the god had 
depAlted from among them; and they employ that astoiuahing 
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device, so notorians in India, of a perpatnal snccesaion of 
incamfttions* At least two peraonB have been livlitg within 
the laat few yeais in Western and Central India who are 
aaserted to be the tenements or vessels which* the deity, who 
originally manifested himself in some wonderful nersonege, has 
now chosen for his abode on earth; and one motive ofi&cial 
veil known in the Bombay Presidency, in whom the signs of 
divinity had been detected, was so harassed by an incessant' 
following of devout folk that he became unable to do his 
basin ess. This is, however, an inordinate use of the mystery. 
Its main enployment is to keep up the prestige and privileges 
of the classical deities, by declaring all wundeifiil and famous 
3^rsonages to be embodiments of them ; and thus have many 
great prophets and moral teachers been identified and absorbed, 
except those who actually attacked Brahmanbm* One of the 
most numerous sects in Bcrar, and throughout the Dekhan, 
is that of the Lin^ft^^U: they wear constantly the Liuga, aa 
Siva^fl emblem, and their founder was one Clmmha Btwapa, 
evidently a great man in his day, who preached high morality, 
though probably tinged with tuystieism. He is now commonly 
i^cognised to have been an incarnation of Siva, and his fol* 
lowers are merely a peculiar section of Kiva-worsliippers. The 
other leading sect among the trading classes of the Dekhon is 
that of the Jains, who adore certain deified saints that have 
traversed a series of metempsychoses. But the Jains deny 
the Vedas, and ore distinctly, thougfii not excludvelj, heretical; 
so their saints have never been exalted or absorbed into the 
Hindu Fen the 01 ^ 

Then we have in Berar an anomalous sect, called the Jlfdn- 
Uiamf port of whom are laymen, and the rest lire by strict 
rule as wondering friars and nuns, clothed in black. Thehr 
teaching is quite anti-Brahmanlealj and the consequence 
is that their founder, one Krishna, Is declared by the 
orthodox to have been a Bmhman who disgraced himself by 
a terrible i^^ailiancc, not by any means an incarnation of the 
god Krishna, as his more enthusiastic and less exclusive 
votaries say. This real Krishna must have been a person of 
BOtne mark; one of those true religious refonners who haTO 
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arken from time to time in India out of the hnmbleBt classes, 
and have caueed great spiritoaliatic reviTuIs** Men of this 
temperament have constautlv come forth in India, who, 
their active intMfectnsI origipnlity, joined to a spiiitual kind 
of life, have,stirred up great movements and aspirations in 
Hinduism, &d have founded sects that enduie to this day; 
but it has almost invariably happened that the later followers 
of such a teacher have undone his work of moral reform. 
They have fallen back upon evidences of miraculous hiith, 
upon signs and wonders, and a superhuman translation from 
the world; so that gi'adually the founder's history becomes 
prodigious and extras natural, until his teal doctrmes shrink 
into mystical secrets known only to the initiated disciples, 
while tlie vulgar turn the iconoclast into a new idoL 

But this line of disquisition would bring us out upon that 
other vast held of religious ideas m India which have for their 
base, not religion, but morality; and for their object, not pro^ 
pitiation of the unseen powers, but on ethicnl reformation. Upon 
that ground it is not possible keie Xo enter, as in this essay I 
am only attempting to draw an outline of the external popular 
Buperfatitions, and hozai'dmg some conjectures as to the way in 
which this prodigious panorama of divine things and persons, 
the outward and visible manifestaliouB of paiitlieism, has been 
oouatructed. Nowhere but in India can we now siurvey with our 
eyes an indigenous polytheism in full growth, flourishing like 
i secular green bay-tree Imong a people of ancient culture; 
and the spectacle may he thought to present many interesting 
features and analogies. It would seem as if the old order had 
been contmuaU;}, though slowly, changing, giving place to new 
•*—at if the manifold deities from below had always been pressing 
upon the earlier divinities, until, Hkoand Hyperion, 
they were more or less superseded. Ty classic ^ersoniflcations 
oi the dements, and of their grand operation^ ore not now 
much in vogue as gods of ^the people. Eve^ ho Supreme 
Triad of Hi^u allegory, wlueh represent the almjghty powers 

* Gofflpara iKe lifr And doDtxiiiei of diakicr; Enbir, UihoiD^An ^ 

mas DMl^ iMtum 3 Dtdo, iMtton- Taka Bahi, fumw; Nbn tliW. 
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of m«tiant and destnictioa^ Imvo long owed 

to preside aetiroly over any snoli conresponding distributioii of 
Tha ^eci or primary worship of these 
dirinitiesi eepeciallj of Brahma^ ^the Create!'^hoae oocnpO* 
lion has, obvioufily, more or less gone), is oompBjfatiTely we; 
and if it he true that m these outlying districts their original 
names have gone mostly out of ritual use, the reason may he 
that the original types have been melted down and divided 
piecemeal among a variety of emanations and embodiments, 
aotd that the highest offices of universal administration have 
thtm been put into commission. Perhaps the gods who have 
suffiered least from the wear and tear, during centmies of 
religious caprice, and who have longest held their ancient 
forms and places in the front rank of popular imagina^on, 
are the gods of heroic legend. The reason may be that the 
original kings and warriors out of whom these divinities have 
developed were ebpeciaUy powerful and ffimous in their Ume, 
and therefore cast a broader and stronger personal shadow 
upon tradition than the ordinary saint, prophet, or anchorite. 
They have also this peculiar advantage—that poetry has, of 
course, been a powerffil agent in India (as in ancient Europe) 
for developing heroes into demi-gods, for spreading the feme 
of their deeds as gods, and for defining their attributes. 

But although polytheism still prevails and multiplies through¬ 
out the land, and although the Brah|^auie system, deep rooted 
and wide-spreading, shows no signs*of vitid decay, one may 
nevertheless venture to anticipaW^ that the end of simple 
paganism is not^fer distant in India. The beliefe of the 
multitude are the reflections of their social and political 
hiatoxy through many generations. Now that the Hindtis 
have been rescued by the English out of a chronic state of 
aiurehy, insecurity, lawlessneas, and precarious exposure to 
the eaprice of despots, they will suiely introduce, at least, 
aoine ideas of rule, organised pilose, and morsl law, iuto 
their popular conoeptionB of the ways of their gods towards 
mem. it seems certain, at any rate, that wider experieBOe, 
nearer md more frequent intercourse with the outer worid, and 
the general education of modem life, must soon raiae even the 
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fiaftsfteB above Hha ment^ level that can credit coutem|k)^taT7 
miracks and incanuLtume, Lowever tbe^ may stiU bold bj tbe 
prodigies of elder tradition. And this will be enough to sever 
t|ie tap-root of a religion which now, like the banyan-tree 
which it venerates, strikes fresh root horn every branch, 
discovers a new god under every mystery and wonder,. More* 
over, ^e evidences of an incipient taming awa;^ from gross 
idolal^ and a religion of the senBes are already to be seen 
hi|^ and low^ in the popularity among the wandering ab¬ 
original tribes of certain spiritual teachers, in the spread 
among the middle classes of certain mystical opinions and 
of much floating scepticiEm, and in tbe perceptible proclivity 
toward the faith of Islam occasionally exhibited by some of 
the independent Hindu chiefs. 
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ON TQE OBIOUr 09 PIVIH£ MYtItS INPIA. 

Qn>ttt'i conclusion^ In ttie Hutory of Greece, regarding mythi—K adiL rks upon liis 
axgamout—CoinpArativo obbciratiooi of heroic aatl leligioxiB mytlii of Tadb 
may tliTow aoxne light on the gcnenl &abjoct of growth of mytlu*—Lesdiug 
ftntlioritiei on inytliPlogT Ascribe myth? too lojgely to peibouiflcittioiis of 
tiAtuTsl phanomeDii—Suggestion that tlio theoiy of 'Eaefmeriie hu bwa too 
entirely condemnodf aud thA>i in ludU th« dciiieatioii of humanity ia ono main 
Murce of divine legoiiJs anil of theognnies—Tlio proccM of the genaratioa 
ftud development of gods can be witueued in India—Mytliology develops 
into polyUiDism out cf the my^teiy of doHtbj out of woiiikr nt the deeds, 
enfferiiigii^ aud laintly character of rcraukable laen-—The Keaven thus 
created in a nodeebon of the eartli below, and religion re»ta u;[tDU tho aualc^ of 
nature—Spiritool ascetics olMorbcd into mateiialibtic divinities—Geucial con-' 
clttsioiU as to the VAriona aourcu of the deitiee, their legends, and attributeo. 

GfloTE, in the first volume of his History of Greece, dis¬ 
cusses in full the nature of myths, and he detenniiies that 
the mythical narrative of Europe is a special product of the 
ini agination and feeling, radically distinct both from history 
and philosophy. He refuses altogether to treat the myths ns 
containing any evidence upon mattfts of ^ct« He does noV^ 
deny, indeed he afilnus^ that mythi may often embody renl 
facts etnd the names of real persons; but his position is that 
we have no test Whereby to distinguish fact ^om fiction in any 
piuticular myth of which corroborative evidence is not forth¬ 
coming, so that we must treat all as ** matter appropriate only 
iot subjective history*’* 

Looking to the arguments used in support of this sentence 
on the myths, one may question whether the historian has not 
been too existing in his demands for corroboration, and too 
perem|ytoiy in discarding all reliance upon internal evidence 
aud analogies, when he thus condemns indiscriminate^ ill 
stories which are not speoiflcaUy propped up by external 
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proofs. For Gioie mfuntaiuB that a tiarratiye of credible 
inoideats raises of itself no more presumplioa (ia default of 
positive testimony) that the incidents occurred, than does n 
composition of Defoe: he aaj's that it is plausible :hctioa and 
nothing more,* He considers even the highest measure of in- 
trinaic probability to be of itself insufficient to justify one's 
believing that any of the facts related really occurred; it can only 
make one admit that tliey may perhaps have occurred. An asser¬ 
tion may be made, he observes, of a thing entirely probable, 
which yet no one need credit, as if a man should assert that 
rain fell in Massachusetts on the day of the battle of Plattea, 
Here Grote seems to be a little hard on the myths* For, first, 
it is very difficult to distinguish between plausible fiction (of 
the kind, for example, to which Defoe's History of the Plague 
belongs) and genuine history, in dealing with the records conic 
down from ancient and uncritical age^; since extrinsic evidence 
thus preserved and trausmitted is as likely to be plausible 
fiction as any other credible narrstive, and we have veiy scanty 
means of actually sifting or testing any evidence whatever as 
to particular events or persona. If we may only receive as 
credible those ancient narratives which could not possibly tarn 
out to be very plausible fiction, we shall be har'd pushed for 
the tnistworthy autheutication of much early history, religious 
and secular. Socondly, Uie example of the supposed assertion 
as to simultaneous rainfall at Platsa and in Massachusetts is 
hardly fair, A man^s asseition of an isolated fact of which he 
could not possibly have any positive knowledge, either directly 
or by hearifty, is a very difierent thing from affirming credible 
tacts wliich might reasonably, and accordin]^ to the known 
habits of the people who relate the facts, have been handed 
down by tradition from the persons who witnessed them to 
those who related them. And, lastly^ I venture to think that 
Grote^s purely sceptical attitude Ignores a great deal of 
collateral evidence iu favour of myths being ordinaril) formed 
round a nudeus of facts, any other fonnation being excep¬ 
tional, At any rate, if one may rely upon com^'ative ob¬ 
servation of the gi'owth of myths in various parts of a countiy 
* KifaUry of Cliapter XYL, png* ilS, smtU ^tioDi 
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XQ which Ih^y spring np liics muahroomej a very great ntpahaf 
of fho myths of Indian polytheiam and hero worship hare gr^w|i 
strai^t up from & hot tit their roots. 

However, Grote did not deny that myths* taken in a 
oontain real matter of fact; ha only said thahin any partiedlaxr 
myth you cannot distinguish £act from fiction, so he rejects 
tliem all aa useless for the purpose of history. ^He would 
probably iinve admitted Defoe's History of the Flaguff to be 
some kind of evidence that a plague did break out same where 
at some time; he would not have attempted to es^plam the 
whole stoiy as some travesty hf early imagiuationB. Whereas 
some of the comparative mythologists would remove all fonn-* 
dation in fact whatsoever from the figtires and incidents of 
early Aryan m3’ths, especially of divine myths* The whole 
province of myths has been occupied smd annexed uuder thO 
standard of philology^ And of all myths the divine myth is 
nniver&olly taken to be moat demonstratively a baselesa fabric, 
to be founded on a class of facts utterly di&erent from those 
which it purports to relate. The highest authoritieB in com¬ 
parative mythology appear to trace almost the whole of this 
class of figures and narratives into ]>erBomfication 8 of the 
worship of inanimate Nature. Professor Max Mullei, in Ms 
essay on Comparative Mythology, wrote 

If n 4 ut to loiow ifrliitber baumn mind, tbougb endowed with th* 

WAtuTfll c<m*^i]iHues> of a divine powir, U diiven uaccwiiily and ia«Tit«bly by 
the irresiAbMo font* of InnguAg^ M applied tii%apematiuul and ahttreci ideal* he 
mnet wed the Ted* | OTtd^tme tv teiJ the Hindus mhitt thq/ ttte 

wfivnf qfntUu.T<U pfctfjwmena, graduafly iShacuredt ttnd 

nr* mttbt uuIcd them read the Veda It wae a mietake of the early Fatheis tp 
fb« beaHieu j;sda ae denioua or evil ipitits^ and we mnift tike can not to commit 
the Htne error with to the Hmdu goda^ 7%eir gixie Airxc no Tfiore right 

tmig than £oa or Bemera^ lAoft JVyitt or Apaii^ Thef are 

Tnii#V Without an actoi—the creatSoa of maai, not hia cireaton; they an mimdnm 
not without beings not hdnge without namea,^ 

H 

Attd in another essay on the Manual of Mythology* Mr. Oox 
i^eeives the very lenient warning that we ought to be pre^fiared 
«ven i& th^ legends of Hercules or Theseue "to find some 
grains ofdocal 11161017 ^ which the shoipest tools of oom^ 

* “CMp* * Qeiuun Tmlaboi^*’ article Comparative Uythdogy* (/Ma 
mOvO 
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parative m^'tliology must bend or break.” **lt does not 
idiva^ follow,” Professor Max Miiller obBe(rTeB, that lieroes 
of old who performed what maj be called solar myths are 
therefore nothing bat myths.” Nevertheless *'the general 
agreement wliich«hae of late years been airived at by most 
Btndenti of mythology, that all mythologioal explanations 
mast rest on a sound etymological basis/'* has been so entirely 
*aooeptdd and made so comprehensive by writers of the books on 
this subject which are most widely read, that it seems likely to 
obliterate all other explanations from the popular mind. This 
is especially the case as to dirme myths, winch contain so 
much that is obviously incredible that people are the easier 
convinced that all these stones are ima^ary from first to lastj 
and the figures in them mere phantoms of sun and mist^ 
Sven Grote, who did not commit himself to the theory of 
solar myths, uses the fact of the existence of divine myths as 
undeniable proof that myths need have no basis in fact, but 
may be pure creations of Ihe mythopmic faculty* For, at any 
rate, he argues (in opposition to those who affirmed the 
mythopceio faculty to be never creative) the divme legend is 
often purely imaginative, not merely in Greece, but in other 
countries also. These legends, he considers, derive their 
origin “not from special fiicts misreported and exaggerated, 
but from pious feelings pervading the society and tran^ted 
into narratiye by forward and imaginative minds « . * . 
legends in which the generating sentiment is conspicuously 
discernible, providbig iu own m&^tter as weU as its own form" t 

To suppose,” Grote adds in a note to another passage, “ that 
these religious legends are mere exaggerations of some ba^ of 
actual fact—that the gods of polytheism were merely divinized 
men with qualities distorted or feigned—would be to embrace 
in substance the theory of HLuemerus.” | Now to embrace 
Eitemerism is also an unpardonable heresy Against compara¬ 
tive mythology. 

But while it would be undoubtedly a grievous enspr to cm-^ 

n 

* from a Gcnuu VTork- t History Qf Qroeoe, Chnpter XVI., 

akop^^ DOte to 

t Hlltory qf Grtftce, Chapter XVL 
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brttod the theory of Euemerus as a ** Key to all Mythologies/^ 
m the other hand 1 venture to suggest that U ciAnot be left 
Ditt altogether as an exploded notion ** astooislmtg in wfiters 
.who have made themBelves in any degree aot^oamted mMl (the 
reaolts at comparative grammar.’^* If one may be permitted 
to oSter an opinion formed upon some extensive observation of 
the woridng of the mythopo&ro faculty in India—pethaps the 
only ancient oountiy whieh still keeps alive a true poljNheiemL 
of the first order—I eliould aay that in eonstmcting the science 
of religion we might do worse than make room for the theory 
of Enemeitis. In the details of hia treatment of myths 
his method of rejecting all that was to hie mind m^ossible 
or inorediblej and piecing together out of the reetdunin 
a plausible veraion of the story^ seemR indefensible. But 
Euemeros is said to have been an Asiatic traveller j and if we 
may judge what goes on before our .eyes in Asia now^ 
there'is a great deal to say for his main theory whiofa ** repre^ 
Rented both gods and heroes as having been mere earth-born 
men, though superior to the ordiuory level in respect of force 
and eapaoily, and deified or heroified aiter death as a ncom'- 
penae for services or striking exploits/* Indeedi this quotation 
from Orote desciibes very nearly the conclusions that would be 
drawn from looking narrowly at the process of the generatton 
of gods in India at the present day ; tuid if there be ground 
for sapposing that this process has been going fn more or less 
in ludia for thousands of years^ the effect is worth considering* 
It is probable that the loose piesumptuous way in which 
EuemeruB applied his method has brought his theory into 
unmerited disrepute^ and has thus thrown it too much into 
the background now-a-days. His mistakf lay in treating his 
theo^ os a master-key which would disclose the inside of all 
mythologies, though this is a mistake rarely avoided by anyone 
with a theory on the same snbjectj for the latest writers appear 
vary intolerant of any rival theory ip any corner of tbo same 
and are not satislied until they have hunted it dear off 
^e ground; so that even the beat oiAl sonndeat of modern 


^ Hythc^ogy af th« Arysu pige Ifl. 
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f>a%r in this wtf by overstxmuiiijig. For esamplei thin 
tbeoiy of Ewmerue iS| 1 beUeTo, rejected alto^ttier by tLo 
mote Uiorcttkgb'going comparative iny 11 iolof^ta« The view 
nudntamed in the Mythology of Aryan Kationa as to the origiti 
and eonrse of divine mythsp stated briefiy, appears to be that 
primitive Aryans began with. personiQring the great prooeases 
of Nature* went on to dei^ in the image of man the imper- 
^nated phanomeiia, and to distribute their attributes; then 
made the'gods actors in legends which accepted in real earnest 
and converted into earthly incidents such metaphors as of li^t 
striving with darlmesB, and the like; and, finally^ settled their 
fii]l*blowiL gods and demi-gods down upon earth with local 
habitations, names* and hmnan biographies. Now the Euemer- 
istio theoty wottid^ speakiiig roughly* Invert this order of 
development and begin at the other end, tracing the local hero 
of real life through different stages up to the great deity who 
wields the forces of Nature. And the main objection to dther 
system seems to be that its author insists upon an cdccltisive 
monopoly of the whole province of myths; that it leaves no 
room for the other; that because it does explain a part of 
mythology it bas been applied to the whole; that it endeavonrs 
to edplaiu not only mythology in one phase or at one period, 
but the whole general course of its evolution into aotnsL 
polytheism. Upon this subject the comparative method and 
phUology have thrown a ffood of light; nevertheless the high 
aut&orities who appear to assign to the whole &mUy of 'divine 
Aryan myths their birth-place in the personihcations of mani- 
tnata Nature may he unaware of the quantity ,and weight of 
evidenoe that an Kuemerist could even in these days produce 
cm bis side. They seem to exclude too absolutely from their 
eurvey of the main springs of mythology and religion that 
copious and deep fiowing foundation of belief* the direct 
deifloation of humanity; the fact that men are incessantly 
converting otheir men into gods* or emhodiments of gods, or 
amanations firom the Divine Spirit, all over Asia* anti that out 
of the daiffed man is’ visibly spun the whole myth which 
envelops him as a silk-worm in its cocoon. This very remark- 
aUe oparation of human credulity it little mentioned 
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]nytbologii.ts» and yet to omit caxefdl account of it* or to treat 
it aa merely the laat stage of a personided Nature Forabip, 
appears to inToIve risk of a wide migimderBtandiQg of the 
whole birth and growth of primitive beHef, 2doreover, this 
miscaloiilatlon at the starting point would be likely to lead ue 
astray farther on^ao that we might miss the Btmctnral conneo-r 
tioD between early incoherent foams of religion and those 
which are later and more concentrated* It should be remeni* 
bered that all the great Asiatic reUgions which have lifted the 
world np out of polytheism derive straight from remarkable 
personages; that the anthentic histoiy of all such personages 
has mvariably become suixoimded by every land of eubseqneiit 
legend, and discoloured by the refracting Hghts of popular 
imagination, whereby the sifting out of the real facts has 
become very difiScnIt. It is also to be borne in mind that there 
prevails a constant tendency to question and explain away the 
historic humanity and substantial individufdity of persons 
recognised as being of divine character or ori^n* Sakya 
Muni, the founder of Buddhism, has been disguised by the 
Brahmens as a great Avatar or embodiment of Vishnu—the 
younger Bumouf actually interprets Christianity, on etymo-* 
logic grounds, to be a Fire worship; [just as KiLpila, the re¬ 
puted founder of the Sankhya philosophy among the Hindus, 
is affirmed by learned Hindu commentators to have been on 
incarnation of A^ni, because one of the meftnings of his name 
is Fire], and the speculations of Strauss are well known* 
Before, therefore, we undertake in tell the Hindu what he is 
worshipping, imd to assure him that his gods are mere names 
of natural phenomena, I think we are bound to consider them 
in the actual field of observation, how they grow* We shall 
at least find a good deal of evidence to be collected in favour of 
Fuemerism in India itself* For there it is certain that the 
popular polytheism of the present day is constant!j growing up 
and developing out of the worship of holy or &mous men who 
have actpally existed. The universal and incessant practice 
i throughout India (and one may say throughout Fastern Asia) 
of deityhig remarkable persona ges, will account for the origin 
of almost all divine anthropomorphic narratives and for mmj 
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of the gode now m TOgae, and it certainly seema to wamuit tie 
in allowing Ibr a much l^ger proportioii of authentie &ct than 
is UBuaUy admitted in componndmg a theory as to their begin¬ 
ning and evolution. In a former chapter aome attempt waa 
made to desciibe the prooeas of tuining men into dinnitieB^ by 
which aainta and heroes are gradually prompted until they 
reach the highest and mistiest summits of godsbip; and aubse^ 
^oent enlargement of observation in difierent provinces of 
India has created a deep impression that in Europe there is 
now no adequate conception of the extent to which and the 
force with which this intense and habitual worldng of the 
primitive mind toward deification must have affected the 
beginning of religions^ In this stage of belief the people 
oonstiuct for theihselves Jacobis ladders between earth and 
heaven; the men are seen ascending until they become gods; 
they then descend again as embodiments of the divinities; 
insomuch that it may be almost doubted whether any god» 
except the Yedio divinities and other obvious Katnro gods, 
comes down tbe ladder who had not oiiginalLy gone op as a 
jnaiif and an authentic man. The ascent of the elder Hindu 
deities is shrouded in the haze of past times i but several of the 
most eminent (Siva and Krishna for instance) are siUl vulgarly 
reported to have been men; and thei-e are instances in plenty 
of men who have actually stai'ted up the ladder by consent and 
testimony of the whole neighbourhood, and have re-appeared 
as acknowledged divinities. To quote examples would be oiilj^ 
to give a list of provincial deities, more or less obscure; but 
one might safely say that a great number of verifiable men are 
now worshipped as gods in various parts of India, and the 
number is constantly added to. The Indians worship every¬ 
thing oreatcd, hut above ail things men end women; and any¬ 
one can notice that nothing impresses the primitive or the 
nnonltivated mind like human personality or character. 
Nature worship itself, in Its most striking form, is only 
maintained among the crowd by aiiUiropomorpbism,#while the 
actuality and sympathetic attraction of a real known person 
gives him the immense advantage of local popularity- And 
this hitense impression left by human personality is Been to be^ 
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stronger ab aomtiiiy deacendB into the lower Bteges of ssapet* 
etitioiit The abmigiiuil tribes ere oompleftely under He 
dotmjfiia; they cannot diahe it off at all, and are haunted h; 
their incapacily to get rid of powerM masters in life or deaths 
If thej attribute atonna or sunsets to a sort of pmonlEed 
agency they are sure to attribute it to the agency of aome real 
man whom they or their fathers have knowon. The proceis of 
Brahmanizing which these tribes are imdergorng in India of 
course greatly increases the supply of gods the Euetner- 
islio source; for as these poor non*Aryans^ innocent of the 
abstracting faculty^ do actually worship meiti so the homely 
jungle hero comes eventually to get brevet rank ranong regular 
divinitieB^ whenever his tribe is promoted into Hinduism. 

The upper class of Braiimans are ^one to deny the 
existence of this process, and to prefer that the proselytizing 
which gocB on should he understood as involuntary on their 
part and merely superficisl; they would be willing to keep 
their Olympus classic, and above the heads of these low-bpm 
intruders. But the local Brahman has to live, and is not 
troubled by any such fine scruples^ so he initiatee the rude 
Gond and Hina (non-Aryans of the jungle) as &st as they 
coBle to him for epiritual advice, sets them up with a few 
decent caste prejudices and gives to their rough unfinished, 
superstitions some Brahmanie shape and Varnish. Thia is 
vexatious to the refined Yedantist of the towns, hut the same 
thing goes on everywhere; for a lofty and refined orthodoa^ 
will not attract ignorant outsiders, nor will it ke^ the mass of 
a people within a common outline of belief. And so the high 
and uughty deities of Brahmanism would never draw the non^ 
Aryan, if he were not invited to bring with him Ha fetii^, his 
locaf hero or Obi man, Hs were-wolf and his Tampires, all to 
be dressed up and interpreted into orthodox emanathma. In 
cue part of Bigputtina the Minas (aa aborigmal tribe) used to 
wmhip the pig, When they took a turn toward leUnii they 
changed^ their {fig into a Samt called Father Adam, wild 
wafo^ped him as sach; when the Bzabmana got a tom at 
tiiem, the pig beeama identified aa the famous Boar Atuter 
of ViahiuiL 
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theoe things are going on be&re one's e^es^ miomncli 
that any atrijdbg jierBonage appears tolerahlj sure of divine 
honours and a mimeidoua biography after deaths it j| difficult 
not to allot the first jdaee among the difterent methods of 
nosnu&otunDg gods to this process* 'Without doubt the Vedic 
daities and a good many others whirh pi^vaQ in India have 
been prodnoed by finer and more intelligent handicraft; but for 
*a rough propitiatory worship, adapted to eveiyday popular 
needs and uses, the quantity and quality of the deified men 
appear to satisfy a large demand and to give them an immenae 
circubtioii. It should be remarked, however, that the deamp-- 
tion of fCuduism given in this chapter applies thjoughaut to 
the worship of the mass of the population of India, which is 
mainly rural; and that the difieience between the worship of 
the country and of the towns is very considerable whenever 
polytheism extends over a wide area, and is not under the 
infiuence of cities as orthodox centres* Probably some such 
difitmc*Uon as is implied by the word pagan has always existed 
to some degree in India* ' 

In short, though no one would deny the strong infiuence of 
Katiire worship upon primitiTe religions, yet the part played 
by imoiimate phenomena must not be overrated* Early supe^ 
adtioBs demo much from the heavens above, ftom the sl^, the 
stoma, the seasons, and ftom light and darkness. The great 
Nature gods still reign in Xudia, if they do not govern; and 
tlleir influence is felt over a wide range of legend and liturgy. 
Bui all the vitality and the concrete impressive figures which « 
stand forth in front rank of a popular Asiatic religion 
appear to come direct out of hmnani^ bdlow, out of the 
earthy as the scene of the exploits, sufferings, and pas- 
Bions of mankind, which are above all thinga of shlorbing 
intereet to man. That the two sources of mythology meet 
nnd are hlended# there can be no doubt; the Nature god 
fometinm condenses into a man and is precipitAtedupoiiear^; 
tb^ hum or saint often refines and evaporates into a deity up 
in the And thns it may, perhaps, be said that 

4beistic rehgiDn fi>nna itself after the znann^ of a wateriQpout, 
idiich to the looker on appears to Le by the dipping down of 
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iltA dcrads from the ekj, mi the upriamg ol the watoe irhtoh 
cofer the eocth, ^Hereby is created a contuitioaB oolama which 
may aee^ to lead up from earth to heaTeu, or down from ImaTen 
to earthi according to the* fancy of the wondering apedator. 
The bowing down qf the donda toward the earth moyOlaatrate 
the human peTBOnid$:ation of the great myatetieg of the elementa 
of the inanimate foroOB as seen in the changcB of the shy; the 
uplifting of the sea water toward heaven al^e ia the elevatioii*- 
to divinity of the incidents of human life, fax sounding actions, 
wonderful adventures, pathedo striving, and Ihe like. 'Where 
the waters of the earth end and those of the sky begiu^ qqp can 
tell preoiBely neither in the watar-spout nor in the religion, 
after it has formed; the precise point of contact disappears, and 
one can only guess by watching the process of formation upon 
other occasions. But whereas many pei*»ons appear to hold 
that this column which holds up the heaven of a primitiTC poly* 
theism is almost entirely let down from the iJcy, the lesson of 
Indian observation ia that it rises much more directly from the 
earth, that man is mainly the base as well as the capitah 
That the-theory of Euemerus applies more extensively io 
modem Asiatio polytheiain than it did to tiie polyihei«n of 
ancient Europe, may well be true. It may be that Nature 
worship, conscious or unconscious, prevails more hugely in one 
stage than in another of popular religion; and that the Xudians 
have passed out of that stage; that the old pereonificaiLonB have 
Been superseded and have retired into the background. Indeed 
there is such a crush and jumble of new gods constantly push'* 
log themselves forward up the Jacob's ladder in India that 
without fresh bldod no old established deity could long main* 
tain ptedoimnance. New and improved miraculous machinery 
is constantly introduced, and the complex and changing nature 
of human wants and grievances requires a popular god to keep 
abreast with the times. Such a thing for instance as vacrina- 
tion needs in these days to be accounted for; and the 
question is whether euelx new wonders ore to be accepted 
and i^bsorfabd or denounced. Fresh blood may be obtained by 
the maple expedient of a new embodiment of the old foshioned 
diviiiitj it the competitor is a new Eind remarkable personage 
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or 1>7 a new iltribute if' it ia a pb^ekal diocOTsiy, In 
this nuumer the elder gods may Mve been driven back 
into the «ky by the swarm of earth-bom deiftcalioiis. *Bift the 
leading gods of aneiei^t Greeee and Eome seem to have always 
been more obvious personihcations of inafdmate Nature than 
has for many centimes been the case in the popular liturgy of 
Iddi^ Ccote's theory of the evolution of polytheism by the 
Rouping of physical phenomena into a personage (which is in 
effect identical with the theory of the evolution of all divine 
myths from Nature worship) appears mainly drawn from clasaic 
polytheism, wherein the great heads of natural departments 
were nniversallj known and adored, more or less consciously. 
-These are the deities with which Euemerism has nothing to do, 
and which Euemems should not have tried to explain away into 
men, for he did not understand their constitution, and made 
altogether a wrong diagnosis. As to these, so iar as one can 
understand their position in India, it 'would appear that the 
departmental god^ immediate or derived, occupies no very for¬ 
ward place in modem Bralimenic polytheism. Without doubt 
the Vedie personifrcations are still held in high reverence, and 
the system agrees with classic polytheism in deifying a few of 
the more important vital functions, 'which ate, however, still 
represented by unmistakable concrete symbolism, veiy dif^rent 
from fluch deUcate personifrcatioiiB as Aphrodite or Lueinai 
And natural phenomeuaare btiU largely worshipped in concrete| 
ajg^ihe Bun or Fire. Bat it may be affirmed that the vasr 
minority of the deities really in vogue are magnified noa-natoral 
men, without any defined speeiidity, who subsist and flourish 
by abeorbing and taking credit for, not the powers of nature, 
but the devout or heroic exploits of men.* And this diflerence, 
if it exktB, between the constitution of Asiatic and of 'idassic 
polythtriem may, perhaps be explained by saying that the more 
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iaiAgtitatlTe and mcompaFablj more KAtheitic Qreek had rea^htd 
a latar stage of polyiheisntt in which people are satisfied with 
{MaTBOiiiJ^fing movements of Nature, that hia symmetrieil and 
poetic taete led Mm to group the attributeB of the sea^ for in- 
ataaee, artisticalLy under one name, tmd actuaHj to adore Ms 
beautiful creation, Wbereafa the Hindu, groteaque and irre¬ 
gular in hi a conceptiona, more gross in his sehsuous idea||| hut 
at the same time more profoundly spiritual, moie oppressed hy 
the xnjfiteiy of life and death, requires something closer to 
human sympathief^ for his worship. Between a bad dimate 
and worse governments he has usually bad a hard and precttious 
lot upon earth; he would demur from hia own experience to 
the sentiinent that kings anti piieats cun make or cure hut a 
small portion of the ills ^hich man endures; on the oontraTy, 
he would assert the exact eontrar)*, taking the priests to he 
agents of the gods, and taking, as he does, many of the gods 
aa representing merely another phase of the powerfiil men who 
do what they choose with him on earth. These personages, 
whether in the visible or invisible world, are a great burden to 
his weariful existence, and are the chief causes of his anxiety 
to eaoqie from it; he by no means looks forward to meet¬ 
ing them in some future world and singing their praise i 
what the Hindu desires is to escape from them altogether 
and to attain either absorption or extinction. He canon- 
or deifies hia distuiguiahed men, not always by way of 
distributing orders of merit or titles for post servioes, but oifon 
because he really thinks they wer«^ and are the embodiments of 
power and cou|4 ft mischief. And the extraordi- 

nary difficulty which the Hindu finds in oonoeiving % w^y of 
escape out of hia own personal existence is only one pioo^ of 
the very strong impression made upon Mm by individual per¬ 
sonality and character. He will not realize the ^ 

shades below of a hero, nor will he leave him drinking x^otor 
with A purple mouth up above, only to re-appear when oallsd 
in to Bolxa knots worthy of a godp His fovousita dootrine# of 
tianftnngrfttioii and iDoarnation bring the individuftl ccnstiifitly 
badk npcn earth in the fieab. Thus he eonstimtly ifiimn Ma 
men^Mto gods, and his goda back into men; he pdwovexn ft 
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livings man in whom iho god actually resides, or he bnildt a 
tempild to a god wiHi an authentic human biographyi in. either 
ease with ^qxxsH confidence. All ibis may rest iipcni pantheism, 
or the belief that the primal eueigy is ihe same etetywhere in 
a storm, a cow, a nLan, or a god. But it none the less follows 
that this divine energy is most directly concerned withjmminity 
when it is mn into the mould of a human creature. Boigias 
* j|ud Catilines are, in India, more important and impreesive 
representatiTeg of heaven's design than even storms and earth*' 
quakes; and, therefore, for one personification of stoims and 
earthquakes, the Hindu deiBas a liimdred Borgias or sucee&sfhl 
Catilinea. These considerations may be allowed to Bupport 
an argument that tJie working divinities of Hinduism are much 
more largely supplied by the deification of authentic men than 
may ever have been the case in classic Kurope, ana conse¬ 
quently that the theoi^' of Euemerua afibrdh a good explana¬ 
tion of the origin of a great part of Asiatic poljtbeisin. 

It is worth remarking that Buckle, in comparing the Hinda 
and Greek reli^ons, lays stress upon n view of their respective 
characteristics which is almost exactly contrary to that which 
has here been suggested. He is iUuBtrating the infiuenee of 
physicBl laws on religion; and in this place his arrora on 
inatterB of fact ore so great as to inspire grave mistrust of the 
process of searching a library for facta to suit a oompreheneiYe 
theory, "According to the principies already laid down#^ 
says Bdckle, the deification of mortals “ could not be expected 
iB a ‘trojdcftl dvilizatiDn, where the aspects of Nature filled 
ntau with a constant sense of his own inoapataty. It is, there¬ 
fore, fiatnral that it should form no part of the ancient Hidiau 
" and he then quotes Colebrooke, who said that the 
y^ordiip of deified men is no port of the Vedic system, as if 
Mftittih applied to Indian religion generally; while be goes on 
to point out in Greece the deification of mortals waS a 
teobgnked part of the notional religion at a very early period- 
But what QMebrooke really said was that the woiship of deified 
Ibetottt is a lat^r phase, not to be found in the Vedas; thougfa 
haroes thunselrea, not yet deified, are therein motioned 
^ Buckle hod evidently noTer heard of that very 
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reiwksHe and still Boorishiag offshoot of Buddhism, the Jidna 
fiutlif which is nothing else hut the worship of deided men; 
«nd when we consider that the deiffeation of men is uniTersilly 
chsracteristic of the cults of all the wild non^Atyan txihes in 
'ltidia» we see how completely Bucklers theorji that this dei£- 
cation implies a superior respect for human powers, breaks 
down under accurate observation^ The bloodiest and most 
degrading superstitbn in all India, that of the Khonds, 
saturated with the idea that men become gods, and the worship 
of the dead, which is embryonic polytheism, is on almost 
umrersal clmracteristic of the earliest superstitions in all 
countries. 

And thus, to resume tlie course of oar subject, m3rthology de¬ 
velops into polytheism very largely out of the primitive habit of 
astonishment at the deeds and sufferings of real men, out of the 
tragedy of life, the mystery of death, and the universal attractioii 
exercised over man by superior men. The elemetrUl persouiffca'- 
tlons eidst, but they retain no monopoly of attrihutee, for a large 
proportion of eveiy wonderful event or appearance is oimmcd 
for the local hero; whether it be stomi, earthquake, or cholera, 
it is just as likely to be attributed to some notorious person 
living or just dead, as to an established god, or to one of the 
primal deities who are constantly re-appearing in the Avatars 
OfT embodiments of famous gods or heroes. I4ter on in the 
apotheosis come the stories of monstrous and fantastle mim- 
oIos, which are mainly nothing more than fictions invented for 
advertising a deity and attracting attention, like a hi^ picto^ 
rial programme qf a circus stuck up in a countty village. These 
amazing excrescences create noproper prejudice at all against the 
actuality of their hero, for no hero ever appeared in Asia who was 
not at once daubed over with a thick coatiag of the marveUoufl, 
which may be in some cases, however, mere conventional exag* 
gefation, mainly intended to amuse and attract. Ko one is 
Bcrioualy taken in by the magnificent coloured painting of the 
oiroua pet&mer driving twenty horses abreast; if only meana 
that anyone who goes within the booth will find that aomethhig 
rather novel and curious is resBy performed. And the end of 
this deification is that a magnified non-patural man is deposited 
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ixi Oljmpus with a lai^ credit to hh aocouitt for whatever has 
been latterly going on in hia neighbonrliood upon earth, mxd 
an aooninulated capital stock of miracleB which are sometiineB 
pure deloaiona but often facts grievously distorted. Then in 
latter days when the atmosphere of belief has changed, and 
when public opinion is become claiified on such matters, 
people are astounded at Ending a deity with such a liistoiy 
*^^etlj seated up aloft, and they try to evaporate him or to 
explain him away with all possible ingenuity. Henee a variety 
of metaphors and mystifications employed particularly by the 
^ more cultivated and intellectual polytheists; but it is very rare 
to find anyone of the superior classes who will acknowledge 
that the god is simply the natural outgrowth of the deiiying 
process going on around them. They will say of a man that 
he is the emhodimeut of a god : they encourage the people to 
tom men into gods, and they ore reluctant to allow that their 
gods are men. The moralists are pu^^led by the apparent want 
of moral purpose or ethical decenev about the god, forgetting 
that they who fashioned him went upon the analog}' of their own 
e:iperieuce and of the hourly processes of nature, and that the 
god was never intended to be a model, or a refonmng ruler and' 
teacher of mankind, only a distorted image of some passages in 
human existence. And, lastl}^, in order to get rid of the intense 
anthropomorphism of polytheism^ philoaopliera expound that 
it is necessary to the laws and processes of the human miudt 
that it is absolutely indiape ns able in order to make certain 
transcendental ideas conceivable to the faculties. But, in fact, 
man usually obtains the human figures for ids heaven by a 
very much more material operation, by taking rough casts, as 
one mi^t say, of famous personages in the flesh, and suhse* 
quently modelling and re^modelling the plastic ahape to suit 
his fancy or his moral sense. Of course it does not logically 
follow that because every real hero and saint is dirinhsed, 
therefore every divine isarsonage was once a real hero or saint, 
and the point contended for in this chapter is ouIyWihat com- 
parative observation establishes a strong presumption in 
favour of some inch inference, where no other explanation is 
motiifest* 
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From itiis point of vitiw, therefore^ die professors of die 
scienee of religion who Tnaintaixi diat diTine mytlioLogy 
was originally formed in the Bkj out of Nature worship^ where 
it gradnally condensed and was precipitated in the shapes of 
polytheismj may be perhaps said to hare omitted due attention 
to the antecedent process of evaporadon upward* The doiid 
land is hrst tilled by emanations from the earth* And^ from a 
different stand point of observadou, the metaphor suggested 
by thb constant transmutadon of human foms into divine 
images, and by their refraction again upon the sight of men 
wondering, is diat of a mirage* In cotmtries and climates 
where, as in India, the phantastic phantaaorngoria of divine 
shapes or scenes in the heavens above answers very closely to 
what is actually going on, or supposed to be going on, among 
men upon earth below, the phenomenon of deidoadon is easily 
explained and underEtood> One watches the reflected foims take 
shape and colour, and fade m the sun grows strong enough to* 
dispel the intellectnal mist out of which they ai'e produced* 
In such circumstances it is impossible not to subset the 
fallacy of drawing an argument in favour of tlie creiUbility of a 
divine narrative from its natui'al analogy with the known order 
of things in the world, and of demonati'udng that beesuBe 
strange and unhccountable things are known to occur upon 
earth, therefoi’e any incident not more strange and unaccount^ 
able, reported as firoin heaven, is credible. This is to a^hrm 
that llie rejection is os substantial as tbe thing redected. 
The peculiaiity of the reli^ous mirage is that it I'emains long 
after the scenes upon eaitli which it caught up have post away; 
for a primitive belief retained among cultivated people is like 
the survival in the sky of a mirage long after the landscape 
which it rejected, with the eaiiy light and the hazy atmosphere 
which tranemitled it, liave cliaiiged. If this survival were 
phyricallj possible, then, since the appearance still remaining in 
the sky would have no longer even a fanciful or refracted resem¬ 
blance to things among the people oneortJj, they would wonder 
how it came there, the phenomenon w<mld appear luysteriouH 
and mexplieable, mystic and symbolical, os a divine myth 
appears to later generations* Wliercaa those who have seen a 
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relijjiouB inii'age in its earlier stages perceire tibat the human 
foi-ms visible in the heavens are moatly, the gi-eat shadows cast 
by real personages who stood out from among the primitiTe 
generationB of men upon earth. They ore fantastic 
and they fede away as the mists clear; hut they almost cer¬ 
tainly refiect and presen’e in outline ao original figure some¬ 
where once existent upon earth* though they may be now no 
fieprer the scale of humanity than the spectres of the Bi-oeken- 
For the purposes of the science of religion, and as a study 
of fiirther developments, it is worth w hile obierving how the 
epiritualista of India, tlie preachers of pure morals and of 
subjective creeds, are hampered and entangled by this grofiK 
materialisni of the people* No spiritual teacher of mark can 
evade being reckoned a god (or a visible embodiiiiciit of divine 
power} by the outer-ring of his disciples^ and an atheist or 
blasphemer by his enemies ; may disown dud denounce, 
but the eurroiuiding atmosphere is too strong for him. When 
the lower class of priests discover that in his seciet teaching 
he is ag^st them, they are apt U> invent vindictive and 
scandalous accounts of his birth and social couduct. They 
may excommunicate him, and prudently, foi in all countries 
tlie spiritualist is impelled t^ attack, as empty formalities, in¬ 
jurious to religious brotherhood and equality, tliftse caste rules 
and prejudices about physical purity or impurity which are so 
inveterate in nil early theologies. And if the new sect openly 
deies caste, it will he porbecuted. The common people, on 
the other hand* aiuid much vague awe of the professional 
Brahman, never allow him a monopoly of iheir religious 
custom; nor docs the Bralnnan himself set up bb agent for 
the only genuine rqjertory of divinities, or declare all others to 
be spuriouflp Uniformity and consihtency in creeds are inven¬ 
tions of the logical and thoroughgoing European mind; and 
though religion is th^ only general question which really in- 
toreeta the Asiatic people, yet they have never organised eitlicr 
their ideas or their institutions up to tliat point pf ^i^-ecidon 
which natui-ally breeds active intolerance. To the mass gf 
Hindus it is quite simple that they shall indulge their fancy in 
following after any new d^ty or saint who is likely to do tliem 
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a good turn, witliont troubling tLemselTes whetlier this latest 
dispensation is in accordance or coIliBiou ivitli their regular 
everyday ritual, So they iHKiat on rerogniring the spiritualist 
as a fresh manifestatioji of Power, and they worsbip him aeoord* 
in^y. This does not much ofifend orthodoxy, which' has no 
great objection to adding to the number of deities; but the 
esoteric doctrines, which probably drown all prieethooda and 
gods together in the depths of some mystic revelation, ^4 
much more likel}^ to get their authors into trouble^ Hence 
arise the secret fraternities, the symbols and masonic si^s, 
by which nearly every spiritual sect intercommunicates* These 
things are used to save the teacher from his friends as well as 
from his enemies; the melancholy ascetic may be seen sitting 
and endiudng the adoration of the crowd; he does not 
encourage them, hut he docs not much attempt to undeceive 
them. His secret, his way of life, his glimpse behind the 
caitain before which all this illusive stage play of the visible 
world goes on, his short cut out of the circle of miserable 
existences, these things he imports to those disciple^ whom he 
selects out of the herd, and whom he sends abroad to dis¬ 
tribute the news. When he dies he is canonized, and he may 
fall into the grii) of the Brahmans after all, and be turned 
into an embodiment of ft god, but Ida society may bIbo survive 
and spread on its spiritual basis. Unluckily secret societies 
founded on the purest principles are unsafe institutionB iu 
all ages* They we of course regarded suspiciously by eveiy 
govemment, and with very good re!^son; for their movements 
iu Asia are sure to grow into political agitation whenever they 
acquire any impetus* And in India there is such a perceptible 
tendency of spuitual libcraliain to degenerate into licence— 
there is so much evidence of the liability of the purest 
mysticism to be interpi-eted by way of orgies among weaker 
brethren—that one may guess scandalous stories about 
private gatherings of the initiated to have been not altogether 
without foundation in any uge or coimtty* 

Whether a spiritual ascetic shall succeed in founding a aect 
with mner lights, or only a fresh group of rotaries which ^kdor© 
biiyi as a peruliar mainfestation of divinity, seems to depend 
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mudi apSn all kinda of cliance. Somel^es boUi conceptions 
of him anrviTO, and thus we get that duplex formation so 
commoii in K astern religions—the esoteiic doctrine and the 
exoteric cult. There is one widely spread sect in India 
(though not many^ English know it) which outwardly worships 
Krishnap an incamation of Yishnu, and sets up his image 
in the house; hut their real point of adoration is an obscuie 
Adhuaiast who founded the f.ect not reiy long ago^ and who 
is now in the semi-niiraculous stage. By the outer^ disciples 
he is certainly held to be himself an embodiment of Yisliuu ; 
butj so far as can be made out, the initiated still know him to 
have been a spiritualist who seomed gods and BrahmaxtB. 
Buf^ SB times go on^ these two branches out of one stock, 
the worship of a divinity mid tlie inuex* revelation, become 
twisted up together^ so that the reputed miracles are used to 
, authenticate the spiritual message, and the t^piriiual message 
is put forward as an adequate motiTe to explain the miracles. 
Then of course the message itself is subjected to incessant 
changes and enlargements ; for, being al\sAys at its ilrst 
delivery a very simple message con tabled iu a few deep 
abstruse sayings, it Is very soon required to explain every- 
thing in this world and tlie next. Here cf>mcs iu tlie living 
tradition iihich fills in details, and provides fresh foimulaa to 
supply fresh needs. This duty falls upon the successors 'nho 
are elected as chiefs of the sect, upon whom the mantle of 
the Yonnder is 0ui>pOBed to have fallen; sometimes, indeed, 
they are proclaimed to be successive incarnations of the god 
who first appeared in the founder. Bat this only where 
the spiritual side of the peculiar doctiine Jias been Y€ry mach 
darkened, either mtentionajly or by ignorance. 

All l^ese transitions in the working out of religious creeds 
and dogmas are visible in India at the present day. We 
can perceive how the ^religioua ideas of a great population 
do not develop regularly and blmultaneously throu^ regular 
stages in one direction or from one starting-point; h^t that 
ideas, simple and complex, physical and metaphyaicid, morol 
and immoral, grow up together in a jumble, the strongest 
growtii aboorbing the weaker ones. In India of course the 
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whole atmosphere is gradually changing, but we have yet 
to eee how this will modify the old belief* Speaking broadly 
and excluding EuropeAnize<l societiesp it may be said that 
nowhere as yat in Tudia bos morality become essential to the 
credibility of a divine narratiTe* Perbaps, indeed, the course 
of ideas in luodem India may never lead up to this necessity, 
and the Hindus may retain their primitive notions of malignant 
deities as being reasonably in accordance with the perceived 
analogies of nature, and as fumisliing quite as good an' 
explanation of tlie prevalence of e\dl in this world as any 
lUthcrto discovered by philosophers. For MilFs conclusion, 
tliat of accepting a Divinity', but doubting His oinmpotence, 
is, whatever he may suy to the contrarjv a kind of philosophic 
return toward the idea of ]>opulai' polythei'-in, a distribution 
of divine powers* And the main practical objection to its 
becoming popular is that it iu no way satisfies the religious 
feeling of desire for perfect trust and dependence which is 
peculiar to Christianity and Iblom. In Hinduism also this 
feeling is universal, but vague and indefinite, not belonging 
necessarily to the conception of the gods^ Thnt belief in a 
moral puipose and a just Providence should he rooted in the 
Hindu mind, side by side with all these absurd mythologies, is 
only one of the numerous anomalies natural to polytheism, which 
should neither derange nor confirm any theory about the origin 
of the mythology. Yet the co-existence in the same com¬ 
munity of irrational and monstrous myths with tubliinje con¬ 
ceptions of the 'waj's of God tow^ird men has not only been 
marked as a puzzling contradiction, but has been used as evi¬ 
dence that the source of divine myths was never really religious 
belief, that it is to be found in metaphoric expressions. Jt 
seems to have been argued that because Eumeeua in the 
Odyssey speaks reasonably and reverentially of God, therefore 
his generation could not actually have mvented or believed the 
undignified and scandalous stories about the gods* And 
consiaiency is saved by the tlieory that the scaudaloua storiee 
d. were only distorted Nature myths* Nevertheless it is quite 
' certiun and open to proof that a pagan will invent and woiehip 
itlthe most indefensible gods, and will sinmltaneoualy believe 
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Taguelj in ft moral purpofle and a supi^eme dispenBittion of 
justice and judgment to come. Any Hindu AvUl call on God 
to attest the justice of hm cause^ ^ ^ Chiis- 

tian might; though at the same time he worships any 
number of specidc diTiuities who have no jure tensions to moral 
ideas. And the real oKplanation of the eonti'adiction is that 
the specific god is seldom anything more than a glorified sux^er- 
natyral image of a man, not necessaiily virtuous at all^ only 
undoubtedly powerful. The innumemble gods of Hinduism 
are deified ghosts, or famous i>ersonages invested with ail sorts 
of attiihntes in order to account for the cepiicen of nature^ 
Tiii| is the state of Ihe vulgar x^ftgftQ mind; by the more reflec¬ 
tive intelligeace the gods are recognised as existent and os beings 
capable of making tliemf.o]vos very troublehome, whom it is 
therefore good to propitiate, like men in office* At the same 
time a devout xmgan f nibts that Uiere is sometliing better beyond 
and above thebe gods, and that the moral purj^oRe works itself 
somehow straight in spite of tlieir capneiouh infiiienccs; at any 
rate there ia death, absorption, or annihilntion by wliich one 
mny escape that dread of the gods which troubles tlie life of 
man down to its inmost deiiths* But whether the Hindus tend 
toward improving tlieir ]iox>ular dmnities into rational gods or 
into moral gods* or into gods inconceivable yet credible, or 
toward sinking them all in the ocean of i>autbeism or of mate- 
lialism, we may be sm'e tluit botii tlie fantastic demi-godtj and 
the mystical spiritu [diets will have their acts and sayinga 
melted down and recaht to suit the exigencies of the times. 
All soiis of fictions will be emplo3'^ed to manage tlie further 
transition by gentle gradients and breaks, to serve for a curtain 
behind which the costumes are changed and llie scenes shitted* 
And it is probable that later on scientitio inquirers from a dis¬ 
tance (either of space or time) will bdbome bo pu2^ed by the 
ftnomalies and contradictious thus produced, jiot only by the 
original confusion of belief, hut also by the processes which 
these beliefs and the naiTatives of their origin have undergone 
in beiiig adapted to difieient levels of credulity or conscience, 
that they will distrust alto^ther the actuality of the human 
leaven which is at the bottom of these fermentations. Heopie 
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will show how the cliyine narratives grew up and wew pieced 
together out of unconscious allegory^ poetic symbolisni^ per¬ 
sonification of nature, or disguise of Jangt^e, and will decide, 
becfltise these are neceasmry conditions to the existence and 
Irajisitions of a divine mytJi, that its hero has no niore au- 
thentic human origin. Yet tJie Hindu at any rate, with his 
htrong sense of personality after deatli and of the neoesaity for 
providing a fresh tenement for the soul disembodied, bas^ cer¬ 
tainly built up the greater part of his inhabited pantheon out df 
the actions and wonls of real men; and he mostly follows, not 
will-o*-the-wiHi>a and distorted metaphors, hut the deep foot¬ 
steps left by extraordinary men in their passage through the 
world. He cannot believe that these souls have gone for ever; 
he i> f'ontinually recalling them and worshipping them; he will 
not let the heroic shade depart to the shades below v6rfAov 
yocfwcra, but transiatcH him at once into a present spirit. 

To ronclude. It has been thought worth while to lay so 
much atress in this pa]>cr upon the fact that the actual gods of 
Asiatic polytheism imve been mostly men, because the broad 
impersonal theories now in vogue about tlie origin and develop- 
meni of religious belief usually ignore this fact, more or lesa. 
Because an immense quantity of superstitious gossip about the 
gmls, of fairj^ tales, folk lore, and the like, are evidently fables, 
built up out of mere wojds, therefore the extreme comparative 
mythologist appears to infer that the ceiitml dirine figures 
ronnd which uH this floating fable gathers are also nebulous 
and unreal. To dissipate the stories which cluster round a 
god, and to MliBsipute the god liimself, are two distinct opera¬ 
tions; and it is not always clear whetlier the mjthologista 
obeeiTe this distinction in dealing with strange outlandish 
deirios, though it is well known nearer home. This may be a 
mistaken view of the Extent to which comparative mythology- 
desires to go, for it is diflScult to ascertain positively how far 
the writers would actuaUy carry their dissolving process; but* 
oertaiidy the general drift of some standard works upon mytho¬ 
logy appears to imply that polytheism gradually grew and took 
shapes out of mere abstractions and the habit of metaphoriu 
talk. If this were accepted as a comprehenaiTe explana- 
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tioxt of woraliip and multiform gods of the Hiudusj for 
instance, it would, I think, entail a wrong apprehension of 
ihe beginiiing and dejplopment of primitiTo beliefi. For there 
Appears to be auMoieni ground for contending iJiat such beliefs 
do not form themselves upon the personification of natural 
phenomena or by accidental linguLstic comeideuccs m much as 
by deifying anthentie men. And the popularity of the imper* 
80&al esplanations seems to be very much connected with the 
fitigencies of the transition^ state of religion in Europe, which 
requires all stiff dogmas and clear cut individualities to be 
soitened down into a haze. However this may be, within the 
domain of religion, us sometimes within that of hibtory, there 
may be danger of caiiyiug too ior the method w hich obliterateb 
the inffuence of persons, and ascribes all movement to general 
causee, physical or metaphyEdcal. Those who m^e masters of 
the subject may preserve their own understanding of the true 
2)roportion ia the general landscape of each religious period 
that should be allotted to the great figures in the foreground; 
but upon the unlearned the effect ia apt to he hazy, and a 
broad view in imstnJreii fox* a dead fiat. Certainly it would be 
to depopulate and take a great pari of the life out of Indian 
polytheism if we could suppose that it [consisted only of an 
aggregate of fortuitous impcTNonationb of inanimate Nature. 



CHAPTER III. 

INTLUBNCK UPON BRLialUH OF A HISK IN MOKAXITY. . ' 

KoI^du hy prluiitivo And dviU^d lueiL respectively fi'QDt i|iife»nt 

■tMHl-pr»iiitA—Ju >iUL‘0[K^ iiiIi|;Lon vould not now sUmd opArt from uu^rAUl'y ; 
in ludla tlmri] in Mtill iru lu'ce^ry vonnection^lu Jndm marality u^blA to 
lulvAnco Avitbout tbo conenrreacc of wMcb oiLopts and autbonzea 

lUMfiil luitl ppogiftteive ideal an tooii fie they liecoma ivpiilar, tbna nocotnioo- 
dating itaelr tu tliD gradual impnvTmucnt abd eJilorgod ideoft of mankind'— 
Aa moral aentimenth and notioiia of utility tliut develo^iv tho rellgiou which 
Bcoc|]ts thoiiL l>ccomeb iiiorv rediiitfLl and more rationnl; and tlio ncred hooka 
lay don'll coneiatent mlea adjusted to licw ideas and utien-^Influonce of 
morality tends tn modify tho capricious and Taalorolcnt clmTiioter of euty 
dWinltleii, while the neoogiiiticni of order and regular sequence lesisiiB their 
diroet responaibiUty for tho ivorldh aifairfr—Dilliciitty of introduclDg moral 
syatema without leuning for divine lUiiiiitioiii wliich ia the basis of 

all suthoiitstiTo teaching, mid of fill olaima, temporal or roligicnici^ to legialato 
or comTimnd'—Titles of Indian dynasticH ran hack by presumptlaa to dirina 
origin—^Liritinh Oovemmeut alone in India I'esfcs on j^mely Kcular ngiiU 
sud its own powvr--iJitL'Stiou wliether i»hybical conditions of India permit 
any groat national ot tnoral ebangea. 

Teik British has bo muc^h coiigem with great NoU'> 

Christian popnlatLous, Tvhose roligious ideas and institiitioiiB 
are being mpidly tiunwformed hy lin^sli notions of law and 
morality, that the uidtieuee upon religious beliefs of a rise in 
morality may'be almost as iiitcresting ^ question as the recent 
discussion* of the iuHuence upon morality of a decline in 
religious belief, it is poHsible^ moreover, that some far^-away 
Connertion may bo recognized between the two subjects and 
that the examination of one may throw some liglii upon the 
other. 

At first sight the tw'o Atand-points from which religious 
belief is regarded hr primitive and by dnlised men reepec- 
tively, appear as wide apart as possible.^ In Europe a large 


* In tho ''ITlnoti iitlt Cmtary.” Non S A ^ April aad May, 1&77» 
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mAjoritj fitill holds that morality could not endure without the 
authoritj of religion; but moat people also admit that a creed 
which should be found not useful to morality would Ml into 
diause, would, in fhet, cease to be believed, and would thus 
dissolve of itself. In India, on Ihe other hand, few people 
would admit that Ibeir religions beliefs were necessarily con* 
nected with morality, and a good many might even say that 
morality would be none the better for such a conueetion. If 
priinitive men were asked the use of their beliefs, they might 
in substance reply that theology is Uke navigation or aatrologj^, 
OF any other empiric art which helps one through the risks and 
chances of the voyage through sensitive existence, that it is 
the profcbsit>]i of interpreting signs and tokens of the divine 
caprice, aud of propitiatiug po\\erful deities, who take a sort 
of blacluuftil upon human prospeiitj^ Nevertheless the real 
diflFereuce between the tv^o htnud'poiuts may perhaps be 
expressed by saying that, whereas a civihsed religious belief 
cannot do without the aanetion of nccopted morality, in 
primitive tinu^s morality (or at least expediency and utility) 
must seek the patronage of some accepted religious belief. In 
Europe morality can, on the whole, dictate terms to theology, 
and though both sides still equally dread an open quarrel, yet 
theology has most to fcai^ from a disBoluti<m of partnership. 
Ill Asia theology is still the senior partner with all^ the capital 
and credit, and can dictate terms to morality, being for the 
moft part independent of any necessary connection with it; for 
Asiatic tlieology transacts with the gods all matters touching 
the material iutei^&ts of Jiuruanit3% and in this v^iy speculative 
bnainoss, as in many otliei's, morality is by no means essentM. 
It is well known that tlm primitive mind finds relief from the 
perplexity caused by things passing its understanding, in the 
theoiy that the gods swaiiu all roundtfneo, and are incessantly 
interfering, either to help or to hinder. From the promulga¬ 
tion of a code which is to direct society in the minutest por^ 
ticulftrs, down to the swallowing of a drug or the mq^nent of 
etarting on a journey, every act of life, great and small, re¬ 
quires the asE^nt of the divinitieB, and is assumed to be done 
after ascertaining then;,good pleasure, trough stewards of the 
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myeteriefl. It follows naturally that with a paramoimt 
authtirity so close at handp and so constantly meddling 
irresistibly^ no man can act with indepondciico or on hifl 
own judgment; he must obtain the proper BancUon of 
theology for ah that he wstuts to do* Theology is thua the 
most essential and comprehensiya of all sciences, tince it 
teaches men how to obtcdn the sanction without which 


no step in advance» however useful or expedient^ can be ven^ 
lured uxH)n by mankind. An ethical I'eformj a sanitary im¬ 
provement, a new medicine, any useful discovery or moral 
axiom, muHt iirst be presented at the couii; of the gode before 
it can be received into society ; jmd the priest acts as Lord 
Chamberlain. Uorcoyer, it constiuitly happens, as in mundane 
courtSi that disagrecalde and iitunorAl candidates for court 
favour get presented by help of powerful patronage; certain 
practices and riglits are introduced and sanctioned by theology 
which run dii'ectJy counter to elementoiy morality and even to 
a sense of natural expediency. The excuse is that it hae been 
the gods* good pleasure to ordain and sanction these practices; 
but it will almost always be found that they are really founded 
upon some selfish matenal mterests, and are not, as they are 
usually supposed to be, merely whimsical superstitionB as to 
what will please the gods, or as to w^hat is right and proper. 

In short, all novelties and changes, whether the move be for^ 
ward or backward, must bt* undertaken by theological word of 
command, and tli6 gods get the credit or discredit* Perhaps 
the best example of a selfish device obfaining vogue under the 
oloak of a necessary rite is afforded by the famous practice of 
a widow becoming aott, or burning herself alive with her dead 
husband, which is undoubtedly, as Sir H* Maine has pointed out, 
connected with the det^ire of the husbiuid's family to get lid of 
her right, if she is childlens, to a tenancy for life upon her hua- 
band'a land. Among the great families it is also oolmected, 
a« may be easily observed still in certain parts -of bidia, 
with th^ wish of an heir to employ this simple plau of 
fiwbmg himself &om many inconvenienees and incumbrances 


entailed upon him by the bequest of a numbMf of step^motheis 
who cannot many Otiier instances might be giveh; 


t 
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but though thie habit of lending the names of the gods to 
dubious tTansaotionB snd conapiraoies to defraud has tAways 
prevailed more or leaSp yet it maybe affirmed tKat on the whole 
we find the priimtive deities ahnost as often patronizing good 
as evil.. Theology is usually well pleased to grant its patents 
to improYemente and to adopt umple di^tOOTOtieSp in expediency 
or even in ethics, so long as the inventor or moralist is profes- 
h^y subniiasive, dedicates the work and ascnbes all the 
to the proi^er quarter And this is I'eadily done in a state of 
society when no soit of venture or enterprise has the slightest 
chance of being well received or becoming popular unless the 
gods appeal' in the prospc<‘tua* A good example of the addi’ees 
with which elemental^ science avails itself of tlieological pro¬ 
tection may be taken from tJie practice of medicine, which has * 
to be carried on very largely, in tlie old fashioned pro¬ 
vinces of Imlia, under the name luid colours of theology,, 
which is here so coiifidentty supreme that it does not 
even condescend to stipulate for any conceabiieiit of the 
materifd processes* One may observe the native piuctitioner, 
learned in charms and simples, openly mixing a drop of croton 
oil with the ink with which he indites his charm for a pui'ge, 
and the patient swallows the paper pill in cheerful iieluLnce 
upon the combiued effect* Many other practices* ascertained 
empirically to be fit and expedient, have become' in course of 
time so overgrown and concealed by the religious observance in 
vr&ch they were originally wiapped up, that It is now ^very 
difficult to extract the original kernel of utility, and one only 
hits upon it by accident* when in tiying to ab.olish what looks 
like a ridiculous and useless superstition* the real object and 
reason oro disinterred and sometimes prove worth knowing* 
Thus the rule of buiying Hindus who die by smallpox or 
cholera is otdiiuirily expounded by* priests to be imperative 
bficauoe the outwmrd signs and symptoms of those diseases 
mark the actual presence of divinitj; the smallpox is not the 
god's handiwork, but the god itself manifeBt; but is also 
some ground Ibr concluding that the process of bozying has 


bean ffiuud more trholefiome against contagion than that of the 
httried and ill-ma&aged cremation whid^revails daring a fktal 
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epidemic. If vaccination could only be ordained theologically, 
it would have an iauneniie success in India; but the English 
insifit on explaining it otherwise, and thereby set theology 
against it, raising grave suspicion of witchcrait, or at any rate 
of contraband and unauthorised practices. Ah elementary 
methods of natural science which are practised iadependeuly 
of the religious authority lu’c thus stigmatised ; and as the gods 
gradually acquire some tincture of morality, any very discredit- * 
able and mysterious niisfoitunes to pious and innocent people 
are traced to the same source. Men attribute their failures 
and mishaps to the gods ; the gods pass nu to the sorcerer the 
blame of Uioso accidents which it is not quite convenient to 
explain ; the sysUnu is not favourable to a development of aelt- 
irelianoe, but tl;e people are not by any means so bhudiy Buper- 
stitious fts they pretend to be, and both gods and sorcerer.^ 
^deld like prndont ministers to an advance of x^^ublic opinion. 

In fact the inore one watclit^s tlie actual working and dispo- 
sitioii of primitive religion, the more one is impressed by its 
elasticity and accomm^idaliug changeahlencss. long as the 
single ijrinciple of the BU]>reme authority of tlve gods is left 
undisputed, it may be invoked for the sanction or support of 
any practice or belief upon which men are tolerably agreed; 
and it may be used like steam as a prime mover of any ma- 
chineiy constructed by ingenious mortals. The extrsordinary 
variety and multiformity of polytheistu largely represents tbe 
endeavours of the vagrant imagirLation of the people, mufh 
aided by priests and other astute leaders of society, to biing 
tlieir relig]f>uB ideas into working con*espoj3 deuce with their 
earthly needs. Discoveries of social utility ore brought out os 
revelations from on high ; and necessary changcB in the way 
of life, for good or forbad, are shown to be distinctly ordained ; 
while as all the credit Ik given to theology, it is easy to see 
what enonuous iuiluenre that science continues, so long as its 
poaidon is unchallenged, to accumulate. Comte has noticed 
with his i^ual insight into the minds of primitive people the 
manner in which a religious belief adapts itself to genuine 
Roeial and political needs; and personal obaervation proves 
that this goes on rapidly and inceasantly in the loose incoherent 
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formatioDB of the earliest tj'pes* Aa the state of society im- 
proveSf the religioofl beliefs Beem to develop themselves h^ a 
sort of Bfttunil selection. We may here put aside mere ritual 
and the inunmcrable forms of worship which are only devices 
for propitiating the unseen, and which continue to be used, like 
the post*office, just as long m people have reason to believe 
that their messages arrive and are answered, hut no longei'. 
T^he early religious belief* are Uiit only propitiator^’, but con¬ 
tain rules of conduct hy which a man is to be guided in all 
circumstances of his existence; the main difference between 
earlier and later religion being that the first looks almost as 
entirely to man’s mateiial as the second does to liis spintual 
well-heing> And as it has been truly remarked in regard to tbe 
latest forms of religion that any religious movement is doomed 
to sterility if it cannot assimilate some philosophical element, 
if it is not what the age calls moi'nl and reasonable, so also, in 
early religions, an ovdinniice or rule of conduct will only 
endure and develop if it is fouiuh'd ou some ta'ue notion or 
conjecture of material utility or expediency. If it is useless 
or harmful, a simple caprice or inspiration, it will not last* In 
the midst of countless random and wliinisical guesses at what 
Is fit and suitahle, among various tricks and pretexts meant to 
give a religious colour to some selfish interest, those religious 
commands alone survive long and develop whicli are or have 
been somehow connected witli the real needs of the people to 
whom they were delivered. The moral and material progress 
of a country goes on pushing before it tbe religious beliefs and 
shaping them to suit it on exigencies; whilg theology slowly 
and reluctantly repeals and disow'ua the rules which become 
obsolete, or which are found to have been Issued under some 
very inconvenient and undeniable error of fact. Morality is 
not yet essential to religion, hut if an inspired command turns 
out to he a blunder as well as a crime it is shortlived, and will 
soon he amended by n fresh ruling. Nevertheless the gods in 
no way admit themselves to ho hound by human viewa <)f 
morality, while the functions of popular religion very much 
resemble, in their highest range, t]ie functionB of a moderii 
govenmeirt; its business is confined to procuring material 
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bleBsingv, WArding off evil^ contending egalnst sooli physical 
calaimtios as famine or pestilence, and codifying rules of social 
utility 'which ba're been 'renhed by experience. As the scene 
of its opevation is prijicipally the Tisible world, the scheme of 
future rewards or inmishments is not an ess^tial part of the 
eyetem ; for ench a scheme must not he confounded Tague 
beliefs in places of refuge for disembodied spirits, which may 
he either different kinds of limbo from which the ghost issues 
forth and meddles tig&m with the world, or Elysian shades for 
heroes, or an Oljnnxms to which dead magnates ascend on 
special }>romot3on to apotheosis. There arc heavens and hells 
iu Indian theologies i but it ts remarkable that a doctrine 'which 
in highly civilised religions is usually regarded^as the most im¬ 
portant, and is certainly the most impressive upon the masses, 
is in primitive I'eligions of comparatively msignidcont effect, 
and appetirs to make no such mark upon i>opuIar imagination 
as to influence conduct in eveiy-day life. The reason may be 
that the Indians, as a mass, still consider religion as the 
supreme authority which administers their worldly affairs, and 
not as an instrument for the promotion of moral beha'riovr; 
and although, like Job's comfortei's, they are fond of eonnectuig 
misfortanoB with eins pre'riously committed in the same or m 
an antecedent existence, yet this law is still supposed to operate 
with in the sphere of the visible worldi 

As tlte conhrmed perceptions of utility develop moral senti¬ 
ments, these colour slightly the notions regarding the gods, who 
are soon credited 'with some indignation at wrong doing, at ai\y 
rate when the sufferer is one of their clientB or devotees* But 
the idea is still that the gods punish or avenge 'in this lifs by 
material curses, or aid by lending a material hand at critiad 
moments; and thus as they begin to be affected by the saght of 
a good man struggling 'with adversity, the feeling develops 
that virtue ought to be divinely helped against vice. Nove^ 
thelesfi the primeval thinkers very soon ^observed that aa a 
luatter of fbot the gods appear to be often on the ride of the 
wicked^ or at least against the innocent; and here comes in the 
complioation between sin and evil which runs through allphasei 
of religious speoulation, from Buddha to J* 8, Mill, the problem' 
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of jutti^ing the wajs of the unseen powers wlucb aro assumeA 
to 1>e goTeming human aSSalra. The earliest and most 
simple attempts to account for evil are by assoming that tbe 
gods must haTe in some'mysterious ^ way been offended; 
whence comes the mstitution of the scapegoat bo well known 
in India in plagues of choleraj which embodies that idea 
of expiataoin which has had such immense deTelopment in 
;ihe bistoiy of reli^ons; and the Taiious receipts for dis* 
covering Jonabj the man with a contagions cui'se, not neces¬ 
sarily a moral offender^ hut only one who has meun-ed tbe 
divine wratli, who is also common throughout all Aein» Next 
follows the advanced notion that this offence against the godn 
is not only some insult or sacrilege, as when Ulysses killed the 
sacred oxen, but is a moral sin, an offence against society of 
which the gods take magisterial cognizance> Job's comfoiterB 
tiy hard to prove to liiin that ho must be reaping tlie fruit of 
his own guilt, and in all times the early theologian.has made 
desperate enrleavours to connect nusforfciinc with misconduct, 
though often driven to explain the connection by references to 
ancestral stainj or t<i the hypctliesih of bomething done in a 
previous existence. But the more vigorous and daring minds 
rejected these subterfuges; nnd finding themselves Iwided in 
tlie dilemma between the omnipotence and the peifect justice of 
divinity, they solved it in difierent ways. Buddha held firmly 
Jo mondity, tib^ew over the gods altogether as immoral and 
troubleBome powers fi'om whicli a philosopher has to escape as 
tot as he can, and objected even to heaven as a final resdng- 
place, on the ground that you are never safe long as you own 
a sentient existence, NoUiing but or being blown out 

Jtjfefl a lamp, will set men finally beyond the reach of the demon 
who afflicts th^"* with senBation. This teaching was, however, 
a mcmland metaphysical doctrine vastly above the heads of tlie 
people; and practical common-sense Himlmsm has never allowed 
sections as to the moral character of the gods to be suffleiont 
reason for iumitig one^a back on them or refusing to deal with 
th^UL Philoaopbers may have concluded privately that the gods 
ari eidier incompetent or Ul-disposed, a class of beings who must 
he tfodured and ignored; but the people have always made ike 
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beat of their divinities bo long bs they did not oppose themselres 
toreasonarbleimprovementg in the moral standaidj adapted them¬ 
selves to cirenmstances, and recognized govemments de /octo. 
Id^ere peccadillos attributed to one or two out of many gods are 
of little account, Arthur Young ridicules a Frenchman who 
denounced to him the profiigacy of Ltouis XV.; and he says 
that Frederick tlic Great was a much moi^e objectionable 
despot, hecauRc it ia infinitely leas important to the common¬ 
wealth that a king should take a fancy to his neighbour's wife 
than that he should fancy his neighbour’s prormees. This 
view, though question able, is precirtcly tlnit taken by poly theista 
of their divinities; so long as tlie gods do not bring some 
tremendous misfoituiie upon the country they need not be par¬ 
ticularly moi'al; their speciality not being the direction of 
moials, as in later faiths, hut the distribution of temporal 
blessiugs and curses. 

This process by which the divinities absorb and sanctify 
useful ideas and convenient reforms evidently tends to improve 
and elevate the whole religion in itti legislative department; but 
as the creeds thus refine and cleanse themselves tlie authoiita- 
tive revelation comes to be recorded in writing and gets into 
professional hauda; which of coui^ae makes an important 
change of type, 'Jlje scripture is much leas easily questioai- 
able, the rules become more pi'ecise and con^stent, and conse¬ 
quently much less cln^itic; the change is analogous to that 
whereby a scientific code supplants judire-madc law and free con- 
etniction of j ^teccd<‘ n th. 1 ntcipretation of h 0 I 3 ' writ necee sarily 
Buporsedes, or re^tricts^ oracular delivery of messages 

and traditions; and it favoiu'abk reading of texts, even under the 
cloud of a ancred hmguagc, ia not so easy to negotiate as afresh 
oral inspiration, though the latter is largely retained'to help out 
the former* Neveilheless as the world changes gradually for the 
better, these concessions and compromises hare to be managed; 
since there ore alwa^'s impatient refonnerB who will arise to de¬ 
nounce the parole itt/n'te if it foils too much behind the times, and 
will come forward with a new prophet, a new symbol, or a new 
revelation more in accordance actual neede and eonvic- 
tions* And the serts an 4 diverse creeds thus generated 
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Bent the constant OBcLUations of ideas and opinions beyond and 
below tbe ortbodox standard—not only the«high bnt also the 
low water-marks of the restless tides of superstitioHj because 
occnsiottallj there is a relapse into some grotesque or immoral 
belief decidedly behm orthodox level. When a liturgy becomes 
established and recognized on a wide scftle, as is tbe high-class 
Brnhmanic ritual^ it is sure to he more deeent and respectable 
*than lesB public worships of a It^oser structure ; and though it 
may become dat» stale, and emotionally unpi'oiitable, it retains 
the support of all quiet respectable conservHtires. 

Now it is to be observed tliut even Bralntmnisni has never 
yet been forced into admitting openly any ncce ssa 13^ counection 
with morality. It bas sauciifietl a good many rules of life and 
conduct which ore decorous ami expedient, hut these are issued 
theologican3v; and tbe ethical Illudu i*eformer tv bo iniaisted on 
the paramount necessity of a moral obje^'t and reason for his 
beliefs has had to leave tin* pale. That nghteoufuieHs is better 
than sacrifice has not 3’et been openly acknowledged bvtbe high 
church of Hinduism: its ultimate teacliing points dire<^tly, not 
to a moral Providence of any' kiud, but to Pantheism, wliicli ban 
no etliical basi s. Panthcihin a n d fin al absorpti1111 are not 1 nerely 
esoteric doctrines; they underlie and give form to the common 
popular beliefs, and are tboroughl^^ accepted b3' men of ordinary 
intellect and culture, Ju the West the Jews Imd distinctly 
founded religion ujion righteousness before Christianity came to 
confirm and peipetuate the connection; and tbe new religion 
further satisfied and strengthened momlity by tlie doctrine of a 
final stale of rewards and pimishmeiits, be3^oi^ which consuui^ 
mation no one desired to go, because this was a sitfficieut 
explanation. Whereas in the East morality has never been 
s&ong enough demand of theology a satisfactory explana- 
lion; and no such terminus as a single future state satiates the 
deeper Indian sense of immensity. The Hindu fancy does not 
repose eternally in a heaven or a hell; he must go on tlirougli 
an endless rotation of existences until absorption or^xtinctioa 
stave ofiT his pertinacious logical craving for knowledge of the 
whence and whither/' In his country the moral purpose 
tunning throng countless %es has ^ never been demonstcable 
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enougfi to serve ag a. final cause; while the incessant flax and 
change of rellgiqiut ideas and ghapes support that analogs 
between the nature of thingg human and of things divine which 
is the origin of all piimitive ^religionsp and makes the gods 
appear as ejdicmcral as mortals- Mr« Rwinbume'a Hynm to 
Proseipine represents the attitude of the pagan ’worshipper who 
refases to abandon the old gods^ consoles himself for their 
overthrow by declaiing the modem creed just as transitory as 
the ancient one, ^iU not adore tlie new divinity,*' but standing, 
looks to the end.” Tins is the tme spirit of philosophic 
jMignndsm; but the popular religious beliefs must obey the 
pressure of slouly rising moral influence, and if the social 
condition of a people continueh to advance, this process goes 
on until at la^t tlie authority of morals becomes as necessary 
to theology as at first the authority of theology was to morals. 
We may sonie day find in India, as elsewhere, theology com¬ 
pletely subordinated to morality; indeed there are already 
indicationH of a teaidenoy towards tbis inversioii of original 
parte, though the mental and material impedimente to be sur¬ 
mounted are stiU considerable. 

Here it is obvious that the acknowledgment of the duty of 
moral goverament must expose the old divinities to great 
danger; they are very much in the same predicament with 
hereditary despotic inlet's who ore forced to admit the rights 
of man; thei'e is no knowing how the admission will be 
used against autboriij and prescription. The analogy 
uUture, 'which is the root of all natural religions, becomes 
gradually subjected to a §^evere strain, because it is difficult 
to recoTicile tliis analogy 'with a moral purpose, and yet this 
analogy is really what makes all eaiiy religions credible, siuoe 
they ore built up out of actual observation and experience of 
the stem and incomprehensible working of natural laws. 
This is a solid, and for the time being an incontestable hasia 
for inferences about supernatural beings who administer the 
risible fvorli^; whose acts and behaviour prove them to be 
careless and ernel; but on tbe other hand these obsermtioiiB 
disagree widely with a pres unction of moral govenunent, 
and so whenever the ethical rlrormer attempts to ta£e his 
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Btand on inoraUty aa a divine mstitution, he is inslaiiUy 
rhallenged to sho\v his authority for any ^ euoh beliefs A 
theological authority of course he must haycj or he must 
give up fill hope of popularizing his teaching; while in times 
.of materia distress and disorder, and in countries where 
*‘fhe fimazing waste in nature, the destruction and misery"* 
are quite unaccountable and prevail on a large scale, the 
^ifBculty of making credible the moral government and bene¬ 
volence of divinity is perhaps rarely realised b;v people in 
more comfortable and enlightened parts of the world* So the 
analogy h*om nature constantly trammels tlie advance of 
morality, and drags back the higher moral teaching into the 
plough of despond; because the pcoi>le still insist upon 
iiiferi'ing the nature of the gods from their experience of 
the misery and disorder of human life, which the gods axe 
supposed to regulate* In a country subject to wars, famines, 
pestilencee, and scandalous tyrannies, and in a state of 
thought which attributes directly to the divinities all the 
remarkable accidents or events of life, the resistance ofiEered 
to an advancing morality by natural religion is constant and 
powerfiil; it is the incessant gravitation of the eorthbom 
deitieB whom morality endeavours to lift up* 

It is only when, as time goes on, the gradual perception of 
the order and sequence of things withdraw!, from tile diviiiities 
by tacit consent a great deal of direct Tcsponsibility for the 
couJBe of affairB, that the road ahead is cleared for morality 
to advance without parting company willi theology* The old 
gods may either fall below the raibed level of public opinion, 
and become discreditable, or they may be provided with an 
improved set of nttributeb* Some powerfid religious reformer 
steps in, and stri^'^s a religious note above the ordinary level- 
Hifl strength lies in this—that he collects, and ns one might 
say, edits, putfi into popular idiape and effective forra, all the 
ideas and feelings about purer moralB and worship which 
have been floating about, usually in the form of jayiii^ and 
maxims, on the highest surface of tlie popular mind; these 
he delivers as his message &oni heaveni and sanctions il by 
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a more refined ritnsL Nevertheleaa the difiSculty of a religioiia 
reform lies always in. this, that to improve religion it is also 
neeeBgaiy to rehabilitate the diYinitieB, oeemg that no reformer 
will be listened to at all by the masses unless he can proTe his 
warrant from the powers that be, and can produce his signs 
and tokens. When Elijah challenged the priests of Baal, he 
put the Authenticity of his authority upon a palpable and 
immediate issue to be judged all men. And os in certaui 
states of society the ordinary visible facts are usually against 
any one who attempts to prove that the gods are good, while 
the extraerdinaiy signs and tokens are not always on the 
better side, the refoi’mer runs great danger if ho pushes 
ahead too ikat. ITe ex])oheB his communications witli natural 
religion, and endangers his theolcgic bsse; oitliodoxy closes 
ill round Mm with all tlie strengtli of prescription and of the 
sacred writings that have recorded in ancient dayht the words 
of gods speaking with men, so that the new notions have to 
hght hard to keep their gi'ound.. Vet they do keep it if the 
conditions of existence arc favourable, for the infinence up<m 
general morality, and thus upon theology, of changes in the 
material conditions of a people's exii^tence, is veiy observable, 
J, S, Mill writes in his autobiography that he is " wmvinced 
tliat no great improrements in the lot of mankind are possible 
until a great change takes place in the fimdamental constitu* 
tiou of their inodes of thought;" but to those who watch the 
effect upon Indian iiio<lc 8 of thought of continuous peace "and 
good government the couverse view seemn eciuallytrue and even 
more important, A great improvement in the lot of a people 
begins immediately to affect the sources of their ideas, since it 
must obviously touch the spiings of the natural religions which 
simply reflect and record mankintVs lot upon earth, represented 
as the ways of gods with men, and which change with the wor!d*B 
aspect, as shadows vaiy with changes of the substance. 

The problem, then, for all these indigenous belief which 
have up and been moulded by their enviromnent, is to 

admit the influence of morality brought about by change of 
eiTCumstanoe and mental atmosphere, and to rise gradually 
without losing their«footing i^n their native earth, nr theb 
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autboiify derived religLous prescription^ the pro* 

blem, coiivereeIy» for morality is to raise and abape ibeae 
beliefs witbont disowning them abruptly or breaking oE from 
them; for the stay and sanction of theology are still absolutely 
esaential, and the morality which lets go its hold of them 
must falL It is not necesssiy, boweyer* %& conform to a 
powerfijl orthodoxy and to allow the morul or material im- 
prsvements to be stamped with the one trade-mark without 
which no principles are genuine; the Brahmans are ready 
enough to say of any new discovery or doctrine that it is 
the same concern, and the law of patents in theology is very 
loose. But a moralist must not go so far as to deny altogether 
the prescriptive authority, or he surely be attacked in a 
ivay which will make it very hard for hini to hold hie ground 
coram pqpuh^ A veiy good example of the danger of too 
rapid an advance over the ramparts of superstition may be 
drawn £:om the fortuneh of a well-known sect called the 
Bra/tmo Scii/tii/\ This sect professes an exalted deism^ which 
was imported from Europe by its founder about tifty years ago, 
and has taken some root in Bengal, where it suits the taste of 
the educated classes to whom orderly government and the 
comforts of civilisation have suggested a refined and mild ideal 
of the divine governor of their world. At hrst the Brahmists 
attempted to hold by the Vedas, 'but this involved them in 
sumlry iaconsistenciesp and the more advanced aectioii appeai^s 
to haVe staked its creed upon pure a assumptions of u 

just and benevolent deity. They abjiu'c the ''gross mate¬ 
rialism" of ancient religions, they reject dogmas and traditions, 
and desire their disciples to look at the objects round them in 
the world for evidences of divine power, intelligence, and mereyi 
Their principal hi.'ier declares Uiat ^^the physical sciences 
give us better and higher conceptions of God and His govern¬ 
ment of the world than we could otherwise possess.^' Eew 
will deny,” he says, "that the material univerHe is a great 
religious teacher, that the Bublime and beautiful ^in :^ure 
exeroise a vast infiuence on the mind.” That the world 
around us is a great religious teacher, and that religious men 
feel awed and subdued by the aspect of nature, are obvious 
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truths ; but most persons who judge by liistoiy, observationj 
and experiencej would flatly deny that tlieso feelingB ueces-^ 
Bflrily make for lighteousness, or that the physical forces and 
processes of the universe prove the divine benevolence. Jf 
anyone considers closely the nature ftntl complexion of 
religionB which have encompassed the hearts of great nations, 
and reviews their on gin and progressi it is cosy to perceive 
that a faith which contains mere pious fervent sentiments and 
high moral lessons has never, as such, toJkOn hold of nn entire 
people. Such a faitli has uhuully been preserved, in all ages 
of culture, by the refined iritelloetual minority, with a distilled 
aroma of the popular creed, just sufficient to indicate its origiii. 
But Dr* Newman is right in saj'ing that religion, properly 
so called, has hitheito been synonymous with revelation, 
that it has ever beeji a message, a history, a vision.* And in 
point of fact the Rrahmists have made no snhatantijd progi'ess, 
probably because the sect can appeal to no authoritative 
ivarrant or prescriptive saiict]<m; while throughout the 
greater part of India experience and observation of the 
natural world tdl directly agahist the assumption that the 
deity ia either just or benevolent. The argument from 
the analogy of nature which Butler apj^lled bo ^monsworahly 
to the deism of his time, is as effectiA'e when used by 
Hinduism against the oi>timiatic speculations of India; indeed 
in India the deist is very much more puzded tlian in England 
to explain upon his theory tlie condition and prospects of 
mnnkind; for if the visible world is directed by the diviuities, 
as both sides agree, there can he no doubt that in Asia the 
system is at least very iucoinpreheusible* And between the 
two explanfltionB offered, of teiiiLle and capricious, or of just 
and bcuevolenl deities, tJie probabilitios and lyrUn^facw look 
of the case appear to the simi^le folk verj* much on the side of 
the forjuer; so that wc begin to Bee tlint Butlerfamous 
argument fi'Oiii the analogy of natinv is eoimccted with the 
idea^^that lie at the roots of all religitmg which have grown 
up out of this vo'y analog}', that is, at the roots of all natural 
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religionB* He reTived in logical form tlie uneonscions train of 
thought out of wliioh all helit^ are more or leas evolved; 
he that the irresibtible and pitiless ivorking of 

natural laws waiTanted the inference of any degree of stern 
sevcritj in the character of the adminigtrator ; and it is pre* 
cisely in this demonstration that lies the strength of natural 
religionB< Butler set tins out for tlie first time forcibly and 
scientifically, and the position is doubly impregnable when held 
by those who are not concerned, as Butler was, to prove that e 
moral and beueficent government of tho world is neverthe¬ 
less credible. Whenever morality and tlie refinements of an 
improved state of life hegin to press in upon the older and 
rougher conceptions of diyinity^ we hhall always find theology 
entrenched behind the undeniable concordance of what is 
recorded about the gods with what is seen of their doings in 
the visible world; so long, that is, as they are allowed to be 
responsible for what is done* Mondity can carry this entrench¬ 
ment either by relieving them of their direct I’espunsibility 
or by disbolviug connection ith Uieia; Loth very perilous 
manoeuvres for morality to attempt in almost every part of 
the world as^t now is, and certain to bo ruinous in Asia. In 
the present state and prospect of ideas in Asia, morality 
would be cut off from its base, and would lose all its leverage, 
if men were persuaded to abandon their certain belief in iJie 
coni^fant intervention and the supreme infiuence of present 
divinitiesj if they were conviuced that for ages they had built 
themselves fimes of fruitless prayer* Any sudden rupture of cou- 
tiuuity in the established order of beliefs would be hazardous; 
while, on the other hand, theology, if not oiienly bombarded, 
is accesBible to terms, compromises, and propositionB for ait 
ailiaDce, aud wall ^ ''en consent to march several stages on tlie 
same road with morality, provided that theology has nominal 
command of the whole force* 

After this manner, therefore, does the gradual and oon^ 
etantly interrupted advance of moral and material impwve- 
ment infiuence the religious beliefs, which adnpt themselves 
good hnmooredly to newfangled ideas upon decency and the 
lika, so long as their infallibility is not oxienly defied. Yet to 
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this gen&Tsl rule that for eveiy social reform must be given 
fhedogic authority^ the legislation of the Biitish Oovemment 
forms one great exception; because instead of seeking dili¬ 
gently to find sacred warrants for its actsi this gorerpment 
eliminates with minute care &om its laws any kind of reference 
to or recognition of religious belief as an authority. This is 
one of those cuiious contrasts which modem India exhibits ^at 
every tunii On one side of a river we may have a British 
Icgislatnre proclaiming incessantly and laborioualy its total 
freedom from any taint whatever of theological considerationa; 
on the other wc mny have a native ruler obliged to explain as 
sedulously that what ho does is entirely supported by sacred 
authority I or by prescription resting ultimately upon such 
authority- Biitish law-giving onlj’' defers to prescription in 
so far as it respects customs and prejudices that are tolerably 
harmless; but native administrators can do nothing important 
without attaching it to prescription; and the moat powerful 
and unanswerable prescription is obtained by tracing back a 
rule to a divine mandate* Tills in, as has been nlready 
observed, the reason why morality is still so entirely dependent 
upon religions beliefs, and the same neressaiy connexion holds 
good between religion and all social and political movements; 
except only when the prime mover is the British Govern¬ 
ment, which alone in Asia is sti^oug enough to put out a mea¬ 
sure Upon its intrinsic merits. Indeed the British legislaturo 
goes much further, for it has fixed bounds within which theo- 
logic authority shall have no juriadiction at all, and morality, 
or at least Expediency, shall reign triumphant. Nor is this 
objected to by the people, which in fact desires mamly to find 
out whei^e lies a supreme incontestable power in temporal 
matters, and if the British Government is strong enough to 
assume that position, and to undertake responsibilities and 
duties usuall}' laid upon the gods, there can be no reason why 
the de faHo providence shall not have their aHegianee-. On 
thiTother hand the res])onsibilities thus assumed are enonnoue, 
for one of the conveniences of the old theocratic system was 
that disasters or nffictions might bo shifted by the goveniiuent 
on to the shoulders of the priests, who usually pgjsaed them on 
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4 lowBWHrd^ if uEteommonJy damaging, to tLc sorcerers or to 
any class unpopular at the moment. Now tlie British Govern- 
meutf haviug thrown aside these lightning-*cooductors^ is mueli 
more exposed than a native ruler would be to shochs firoin 
famines or other widespread misfortunes; and in fact the 
native newspapers already indicate that the tendency to ciy 
out upon government when the world goes in any way wrong, is 
Actually becoming immeasurable. Cholera, famine, and great 
sea inundations, when they aie not made the text of mvectives 
against the British Government, do at least in some confused 
way bring upon it great discredit, not aivparently from the idea 
that the gods are angiy with tiie^goveriiiuent which has ignored 
them so persistently us to have pretty well established its in¬ 
dependence of them, hut upon the dim feeling tliat the govern- 
nient has undert 4 ^keii tho gods' business and is breaking down* 
And the multifarious fmictions assumed by a modem adminis¬ 
tration (so far beyond the simple of an ordinary Asiatic 

ruler, who merely collects I’evenuc luid keeps an army) lay 
it wide open to every kind cf imputaiion n gainst its wisdom 
and its benevolence; it is like a great divinity in Whom are 
absorbed and concentrated a great nu 3 n))er of attributes. 

This feeling, moreover, when we consider it, must be 
admitted to be the natm-al outcome of the movement and 
direction given to ideas by the British Empire in such a 
country as India. We have in many ways openly undertaken 
the business and liabilities usually left by Asiatics, at least 
in form, to divine authority; the science of administration Is 
supplanting the science of theology, the cool.scorn of the 
English legislature, and its force, are fatal to the predominance 
of divinity, whose sphere of action contracts perceptibly under 
that Influenecr. Rules of eondnei which hitherto have rested 
upon theologic sanction, gradually drop the connection with 
theology when they come to be adopted and enforced by a penal 
code; while theology is forced, to save its credit and avoid 
awkward collisions, to drop rules of misconduct which the ^fio Je 
prohibitSp Under these favourable auspices the reformation 
of religious beliefs, pushed forward by a morality so powerfully 
backed up, is likely to bo abnormally rapid, and one ia almoat 
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i&cUnedi oat of pore cautious conBeivatibin, to queatiou'wbetkLcr 
the aesertioti of independence by morality and ita annexation of 
the old theologic domiinonb may not go on too In Europe 
we already find a party declaring that morality and theology are 
about to dlasolve their long partueTship, and debating only as 
to the probable consequences, whether there will be the confu¬ 
sion of aiiintciTpgnuni or a re volution ary period, and whether tlie 
great enlerprisc of the civilization of mankind can be carried 
on when the security of religion, and the confidence which it 
inspires, shall have been withdrawn. Those who regard 
theology as an ebsential basis of morals may be right in 
maintaining that the affairs of the world can never prosi>er 
without the support and guidance of some such belief; 
but in Enroi>e the transition is at least gradual, and the 
carefully recorded results Of observatioii and experieuee axe 
steadily limiting the* sphere of any but human responsibility 
and action» It is at least possible in Eui'ope that morality 
may take up the position and the responsibilities for temporal 
afiaira and the material interests of mankind, which theology 
Las vei^ nearly relinquished, and may manage to go forward 
Upon her own score and venture; but even with the aid of British 
penal codes this would be a very perilous venture in India. 
In Asia prescriptive authority, which necessarily means divine 
authority, ib the only explanation upon which the Hindu mind, 
so primitive }vt so resUcBsly inquiring, can find rest and rc^ 
lease from unceii^iinty; and morality must still be content with 
playing a secondaiy rdle in subordination to the leligious beliefs. 

As with mQi*ai and ethical explanations, so it is with political 
and social institutions, they must have theii' basis on religious 
prescription, except where the British Ooveratnent undertakes 
to demonsUate practically that the thing must be so* The 
pedigree of a rule or a right must be traced, far away up into 
the mibts of the past, up to a myth or a divine message; its 
origin must transcend man^b understanding and his memoty, 
nr becomcb incomplete and disputable. One would 

snppose that tUt title by ^hich the Chiefs of lUyput clans of 
Central India hold tlieir dominion would be ancient enough^ 
for their possession has Jubted mouy ages, and their lineage is 
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accurately presei'ved; and yet to tbie day the Chiefti oi Uie 
oldeat Staten obtain a nort of religious investiture, upon eoeh 
accession, from some repine sentative of the ah original races 
whose land the Kajpiits took ceutimes ago- The most impor¬ 
tant States in India are of very modem ongiii, dating back do 
earlier than the hrst establishment of the English dominion: 
hut the elder Hindu d^mu&tles, which lay claim to great 
Sujtiquity, seem to lie imdei‘ the necessity of either attaching 
the beginning of their line to that other line which they cut 
short, or of carrying the chain of inlieiitanco back to ii 
conquering tlemi-god, or else of quoting a special revelation 
in their favour, when Iblnm conquers undei* a divine man* 
date* The right is thus asserte<l in a foim acoei^tablc to the 
customary apprehension of the people; nor has any despotism 
in Asia ever attempted to do witlumt some such religious 
warranty, excepting only the Bntisli Govemment which is 
itrtelf a sort of incarnation of inexplicable power* In short, 
the whole notirtn of rights is still so Lhiaely tied up with the 
religious bciiefa that any premature endeavour to sever the 
connection would be a very delicate opei'tttLoii* 

In all this there is, of coiuse, notliing ver^^ new* Beligion 
has in oil countries at one time been the basis of society ; and 
the divine ri^it of kings is not a veiy old story in England* 
Morality and 1‘eligion everywhere act and react upon each 
otlmr; everywhere the slow improvement of the world has pro¬ 
duced dynabtic revolutions amoug gods and kings, and the 
traditional beliefs must ac-commodate tliemselves to the change 
of circumstance* But in India the peculiaiity •£ the Bitiiation 
is that veiy pninitive religious beliefs are being unexpectedly 
overtaken by on unusuall}'^ high tide of public moTfJs and 
spreading knowle’ge, wHcli have come upon them without due 
warning ] and the nature gods are confronted by pentd codes 
and modem edncatioiL in a sudden way that i 3 *bBrdly fair- 
They have no time to reform, hardly time to change their cos¬ 
tume ; it is even questionable whether tliey will 
manoeuvre their retreat out of tlie material into the spiritual 
world, give up the distribution of material blessings, and fall 
back upon future states of existence over which their power 
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cannot be tested. It has already been noticed as a cbarac- 
teriatie of the phase of religious beliefs hitherto prevailuig, 
that the doctrine of heaven and hell, though well known and 
accepted in Hinduism, has not exercised any great influence 
over the people* The ordinaiy worshipper looks for material 
blessing or ban; the philosopher accept® heaven and hell not 
as deportments of reward or punishment, but as places of 
purification whereby a soul may be cleansed of its sensationB 
and become absorbed again into the Infinite, or escape into 
notliiiig. Both these conceptions arose out of a thorough dis- 
tiiibt of the gods, tlie iKJople dealing with them jaat as far as 
tliey could see (or thouglit could see) that worship was 
answered by works, the philosopher renouncing them and all 
their works as completely us he dore^l. Kevertheleas if these 
beliefs are prematurely siibiocrged, wc may have an awkward 
break in the continuity of Uieologic development, and it is not 
quite clear ho w this may affect moral a« We may after all find 
morality in India, elsewhere, looking dubiously at the 
ladder she has kicked down, imd seriously alarmed at the 
decline of reli^ous beliefs which has been the necessary con^ 
sequence of her own rise. Or it mny be that those are I'ight 
who insist tliat Asia Las always been t<M> deep a quicksand for 
Europe to build upon it any lasting edifice of morals, politics, 
or religion; that the material conditions forbid any looting 
improvement; that the English legions, like the Homan,,will 
tramp across the Asiatic stage and disappear, and that the 
douds of confusion and superstiticn will roll up again* Then 
after all the only ahiding and immovable figure in the midst of 
the phtintasmagoria will be that of the Hindu ascetic and 
sceptic, looking on at the incesaant transformation of men 
into gods and gods into inen, with thoughts that have been 
o&ught by an English poet, and expressed in lines that have a 
Strange Asimtic note— 

« wind ilulZ j;o by, AO a iiiv sbidl yt^ i*aM wid bo part ; 

Y« ore godi, Mid Wbold, yo nlitdl dio^nid Ibe wavoa be ufna you at 
In the darkuMt of time, in the deepo at the yean, in the ohangei of tbii^ 

Ye ibcU ileep m inau liloeps, iiid the i^orld shall forget you a* 
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Inquiiy into iluliuction Iwtwocn \TiCchcraft and the typea uf roliginii— 

Adggoi^iioi] os to diffflireiH'G of oiigin atid ^^nDolplB—-Keligioti frorka inTaaiaibly 
Huougli Homo Agency biippoaeJ to Ik* iltvlDf witclicmft woiica indopandently 
of pnetta ftud fk'ittea, und prohaUy bogina wilh aoiiia ojcoidmtal diacoverieB <if 
tiKtnml laws—WitAjhaapESTBp™ted in po!ytlioii*t conntriiM hcK’niiao tliftft tiiadeii> 
trorkin^ is ooDtraband^tlnaidoil by tQOO^ntJEnlhtt^ioTniitunil i^vvora ornuftbula 
—HeMDiblauco of |itacticca mul devicoa of witch Ibid fra in ludisi to thow 
formerly used hi Eutoiie^—CmrdtLn on witolios they ato 

aupifoflcd to boparhonnlly tho caosa of falanm ira x tilso^ boriuiBotbe priaata abift 
<m to wttohoB tbf bkiuo of all infxfdicablo p?iU wUicli th« goda oamiot or 
will not care—As mligioo becomoi ptuifiod ajid dr^'ated, tins shifting ^tocean 
iiicroARef!) and witdicraft beGoinea moro dograiitid imd datoetctl—Men go to 
witolif■ far discaputablo puTiJoeea^ or wlien the ^'oda foil to help—Witchcraft 
protoctfd bj the UritialL (loTonimpnt in India; ia posaibly the lowovt phue 
of empiric obeomation and inqatry, and thuB snperior to men vngno 
HKttmlijni* 


To those who live in a oountr^’' wliei^e the belief in witchcraft 
still pervailefi all classes, from highest to lowest (though of 
course the pressiire of the superstition is fnr*lighter upon the 
uppermost layers of society), the study of this delusion by 
autopsy of the liting subject is most intetesting. For we have 
all learnt the'I.^Mory of European witchcraft: ho’w the fear of 
it once overspread the whole land, and faith in it was a car¬ 
dinal doctnne with church and statCji with kings' and judges; 
how it gradually faded, until the notion of such a thing has at 
last become ridiculous to all but the most ignorant; dtid'ITow 
this virulent mental disease was expelled, not by refutation or 
any special remedy, but by a gradual change in the conditions 
of existence which had engendered and fostered it- We know. 
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in fact, the precise positioii of witchcraft under the Christian 
dispensation; and we understand the view taken of it bj our 
diftorent chiircheB in diifcrent ages ; but this essay is meant to 
carry the inquiry further hack, and to seek for more light upon 
the origin and development of tlie craft or practice of aorcetj^, by 
looking into its relations with the non-Clmstian religions, and 
by attempting to ascertain tlie place which it holds among 
those very superstitions with which Christiana have constantly 
identiSed it. 

Witchcraft has been usually supposed to be a very low and 
degraded phase of religion, Kow this is largely true of the 
art in Europe, where the great C!jristlan churches for ages 
combined to stamp out tlie relics of ancient paganism, which 
they denounced and furiously hiunded with the opprobrium of 
hideous sorcery, until the wTetclied, half-heathen serfs did 
actually turn devil woi^liippers; hut the question is whether 
in a countiy that is altogether i>agan, witchcraft is only one 
form of wiiat we call Heligion, or a didereiit species altogether. 
AVas there any plain distinction known amoug the ancient 
Greeks, for example, between the slaying of Iphigenia ux>oii 
the sllar at Aulis to obtain a fair wind, and a magical ceremony 
for the same object ? Most people would agree that some dift- 
tinction has always been recognised, though they might not 
tod it so easy to expluiu. If we try whether any aid toward 
a satisfactory explanation is obiuitied by carefully looking,at 
what goes on before our eyes in India, it seems possible to dis¬ 
tinguish a radical separation, from the very outset, between witch¬ 
craft and the humblest form of what in India is called Beligion. 

"Witchcraft appears to have been, from the begmning, the 
uboriginal and invotorate antagonist of religion or theology, 
'and hardly less ho in the most primeval ages of barbarous 
superstilion than it ’wa.s in the days of our King James I. 
It may be supitoscd to liavc arisen from an exceedingly dim and 
utterly confused glimpShC of the secrets of Nature; to have begun 
wtUHfa g &'St notion tlmt such secrets exist and can be known, and 
that things which wc do not comprehend may be brou^t to pass 
without the results being insepai'ably connected with the divine 
^agency 4 In the rudest stage of religion, the line between the most 
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nTjject feticbism, perhaps only the worship of ceihiin qui'er ob¬ 
jects, and wiihcrfift is TCi’y difficult to be treced by ns to whom 
irom our great intervouing intellcctuid dibtauoe both kinds of 
superstition seem indistinguiblmble in type and character; j^et 
even in this lowest grade of piTiiiitive societj’' their eei'taration 
is decipherable* One inaj^ ventui-e ti* affirm tliat the diiference 
between devotees and mngieiftiis, between those who propitiate 
• godsvisibie or invisible, and thoso who nhcijiystcrioas mummery 
ilot necessarily addressed any object or subject at all, exi^t^ 
and can be veviiiod from the earlicht times. As a matter of 
fact, wiU'hriaffc k more feared and nnu-e practised by the lowest 
Indian ti*ibea than by any other classes; and though one does 
not at first eight perceive how they can discern or point it out 
to themselwes, amid all the monstrous rites and grotesque 
terrors of their lawful beliefsj yet tliey always lay their finger 
upon it without hesitation- There seem always to have been 
some faint bpnrks of doubt as to Hie efficacy of prayer and 
offenngs, and Hrus as to the limits within which deities oan oj* 
will interpose in human affairs, conibmod with embry onic con¬ 
ceptions of the possible enpatuty i>f man to control or guide 
Nature b}' knowledge and use of her ways, or with some 
primeval touch of that feeling wliich now reject^t supeniatuml 
interference in the order and sequence of physical proccuseb. 
Side by side with that universal conviction which ascribed 
to Uivine volition all effects that could not bn accounted for 
bf the simplest experirnce, and which called them miracles, 
omens, or^signs of the goda, tiu^re has always been a I'emoto 
manifestation of that les*: Bubmissive sphit which locates 
within man himaelf the p<iwer of influencing tilings, and which 
works vaguely towaid the dependence of man on his nun 
faculties for regulating his material sun^oimdings. Those two 
ftnUigonistic idt). \ of dependence on supernatuial will and rd" 
independence, can, 1 tlihik, be found to demai'cate Witchend't 
and lleligion, fi^om the Aljiha down to the Omega of their long 
history, which is a chronicle of incessant war, prD^^iifig 
fiercer and fiercer as tho two forces developed and became^ 
organised, and as the two princixdes diverged «Jid discovered 
their mutual antipathy. Science had also a stage when it con- 
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sistod of nnre&ioiiiiig observation, fuid in the earlie&i begi&Jling 
of tliat stage it must bave beeu very like witcbcroft. The man 
trho first Hi upon tbe conditions under wbicb fire can be inva¬ 
riably got by rubbing sticks, probably ceased to pray for fire 
as he must liave prayed when the result-was very uncertain; 
or perhaps the more I’everent minds continued to mb and pray; 
while the bolder and busier men gradually discarded their vows 
as the}’' became convinced that rubbing was alone efiiectiTei 
But this association of cause and effect, of rubbing sticks with 
fire, and the like, instead of suggesting the scientific method, 
only caused the undisciplined savage experimentalist to specu¬ 
late rashly, to jump at most unwaiToatable conclusions, and to 
connect together things which have no affinity whatever. The 
imagination of primitive man was limited or steadied by no 
true reaKoning; one consequence was to him just as likely as 
another. If rubbing a stick produced firo, an utterly amazing 
i-esult, without tbe aid of.any sacrifice or other invocation of 
gods, why should not two knives laid croeswajcs on a threshold, 
or & bit of red string over the Ihitel of a duor, bring down or 
avert disease ? or why should not certain cimrms carved on the 
door-post make the uhole houi^e collapse ? All theae things 
are only questions of exiieriment, and one successful operation 
goes a long wny U> cstabliah eonfideucc in the method. If disease 
has once been stopped hy incantation, why not always, or at 
least usually? Kf>pecially if n wise woman lias cured an ulcer 
by applying a few siiiipleh, and muttering unknown words, or 
has averted ft kailstovm by lianging up mystic .rags and 
obserying tlie uind, tliere ai’e no limits to i^eaeonable faith in 
her. In manner the first person who picked up a little 
physical knowledge be^oud his fellows was tempted to trade 
upon it enomumely beyimd his real capital, because the bound¬ 
less oi^dulity of his neighbours inspires equal belief in himself, 
and if he can do oi^e inexidtcable thing he may be able to do 
anything else; the peculiarity of his practice being that he 
does everything without the aid of the gods. And this it is 
that makes him a Witch as distinguished from the successful 
propitiator of fetich- 

Witchcraft is thus supposed to begin when a savage sttimble& 
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upon & few natural efiecta out of the coxomon run of things# 
whioli he finds himself able to work by nnTarying mle of 
thumb. He thence infers that he hoa in some wonderful way 
imbibed extra-natural power^ while he has only picked up acci¬ 
dentally one or two of the roughest keys which open the outer 
lid of the physical world. He has hit upon a rudimentaiy 
materialism ; and, while he fancies himself to he entering upon 
a mystoiions department# in which he can do without the 
pojjular fetich, he in fact becomes a Fetich unto himself; 
for he thinks that the virtue lies in hie own self (which is 
partly true), not in the essential condition r of the things which 
he sees and handles. His charactcLdstic must have been 
alwa}^ tins, that he has some real knowledge, or faint tincture 
of it; and that while the vulgar crowd round him ascribe all 
strange coincidences to the spite or favour of idols and demons# 
the witch makes bold to dispense mth divine inteivention# 

^ and to rely on hi& own arbitniTy tricks for pi'oducing not only 
a few simple effects, wliich he has veiified, but all sorts of 
absurd exploits which he aims at by mere guess work; one 
thing being to him just as probable or Improbable as the other. 
The practice and the pi-etensions of the sorcei'er are ver^^ 
nearly as preposterous as those of the most unsophisticated 
keejier of idols. Yet the canlinal distinction between the 
fetich witch and the fetich TvoiTihipper is the same as that 
between the witch and all pi-iesUioods in all limes; the former 
staitds aloof fi'om the ordinary adomtion of superiiatui'al 
powers, asking nothing fi’om eaimcioua gods, exercising an 
ait for the moat part as blind and inutional as rites per¬ 
formed to a liver or ii I'ock, but 3^et founded upon and clinging 
to the idea that his power lies somewhere within his oivu control, 
and is not vouchsafed by ih« good pleasure of the populai* 
divinity, Fetichj^ is tli© adoration of a visible object sup¬ 
posed to possess active power; it ascribes, as Comt^^nj’s, to 
all phenomena ideas of vital energy and power drawn fiom the 
human type; in short, the fetich (a river, for instance) is^ 
mysterious being whom yon tiy to moke fiiends witli, as you 
would with a man who ia plainly too sui'oiig to be frightened. 
But Fetichiam also, as Comte further remarks, admits slavishly 
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that man cau only hope to influeiice nature hy worsliipp 
not by work; and it aetw up an order of specialists in the 
bueinesB of enlisting this iiTcsistible supematural agency, 
'VVhereas M^itchcraft does aftei'its dim, blundering fashion, from 
the Tery first stumble nway in the contrary direction ; in order 
to avert floods or attract water it does not iiropitiato the river 
god or the running strcaci; it employs for these puiposes 
some utterly random and senselesR ceremony of its own devifr- 
ing, wLidi nevertheless might probably be traced hack witli 
infinite trouble to some sciup of real knowledge, or traditional 
observation, or hap-haaflrd coincidence* The witch is like a 
savage# who miglit pick up a lucifer matchdK>x, and sJiould 
imagine that tlie power of lighting the matches was peculiar to 
liimself, tlicDce inferring that he was gifted witli nuiuculoua 
powers, and could command tlie lightning. He is only just 
superior to Jiis follows, who would fall down and worship the 
box* 

A witch, therefore, may be thus defined. He is one who 
pix^fesses to work mai'vels, not through the aid and counsel of 
the RUpematiiral beings in whom he believes as much as the 
rest, but hy certain occult faculties and devices which he con¬ 
ceives himself to poBSOss, In so far as he does really possess 
a trifling store of superior ukill and useful ti-icks, he ia the 
sarauf of Lis time; in eo flir ns he merel}" pretends and 
guessea, he is a crazj- ciiarlatan, liy applying coustantly this 
definition we may reduce into order our ideas of the relative 
jmaition of witchcrtifl towards nil jihases of religion- First, we 
grasp the real distinction, even in fetlehism, between the witch 
and Jiis brother practitioner upon a fetich, or between the witch 
iind the Shthiwn who rolls about the ground and screams out his 
oracle; and tins line between adoi’ation, inspiratioii, vows, or 
oracles, on one aide, and thanmaturgy by occult incomprehen¬ 
sible arts on tim other side, divides the two professionj^ fioni 
bottom to tt^p* Sccoudly, we see why the said witch ie bo 
jr^c)lei|tly pei‘secutc<l even in the earlic'st times, when there is no 
church to proscribe him, nor morality to denounce his ways* 
So long as people ascribe to their gods all inexplicable and 
unforeseen cahuniticFt as w'cll as hlessings, and so long as 
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eveiyone is Edlowed to worship his fetich, spirit, or idol, after 
Ilia own faBliion^ the cmelties of superstition ora co^^ed 
mainly to barborouB propitiatoiy sacrihceBt in which the victim 
is sometimeB human* If these ofiTerings will not appease the 
gods there is nothing else to be done in that direction. But 
the pretensions of a successful witch suggest the idea tlmt 
a htunan being, who is within reach of your hand to 
wields mysterious power to afflict his fellow-cieatures; end 
this conyiction it is which has alwa^^s caused, indeed in India 
it stdl causes, horrid cruelty. While the priest, or fetich 
keeper, ur oracle monger, is held iu reverence, ns the am¬ 
bassador of a power on whom it is hoi^eless to make mr, the 
witch is always feared, and usually detested; because tlic 
priest disclaims all responsibility for tlio ilia inflicted by his 
angry or malevolent deities, wliereas the witch can be made to 
pay with his persou. Moreover, he has also often to pay for 
all the shortcomings of the popular fetich; since a priest 
who has the credit of hLs estAhlbhment at stake will usually 
attribute any failure in the efficacy of prayer, or of vowb, to 
the malignant influenf^e of liis natural opponent, the indepen¬ 
dent witch. Among the ahonginal tiihee of India any disap^ 
pointment in Uie aid which they ore entitled to expect from 
their gods, to avoid the ravages of disease or famine, Uirows the 
people on the scent of witchcraft. It is too disci'editable that 
the idol or demon spirit, after nU that has been done for him in 
ftiteitioDB, and even adulation, ^hould have so broken down und 
abandoned his worshippers, as to let tlie cholera rage damnably, 
to keej) wives obstinately barren, to permit the rip^derpest, or to 
afflict people with chronic rheumatism. But, on the part oi the 
goda, their priest is apt to disown these untoward accidents, 
though he IB wihiug carefully to absorb all blesamgs; and the 
people, usually dii^vted by priestly advice, fall back on witchcraft 
as the only possible alternative* The thing which torments us 
(they argue)is inexplicable; the only two possesaors of inexplic¬ 
able powers are gods and witches, the gods can*t orwon^t help 
argal, we must help oureelTes by a hue and ciy after the witches. 
This solution of the puzzle is easier than any speculation as 
to misforttmes being the outcome of sin, or of some oruis- 
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&ioa of religious duties, or the btain of erimcs done in a 
pToviguQ state, or than ascribing them to the onger of some 
Ktrange divinity ; and it is the more poiiular because it suggests 
a reraed3% as all solid diagnoses of disorder ought to do* If the 
misfortune were the work of a god who declined to be pro- 
X>itiated, one could only lie flat and adore Seh-bos who cannot 
he resirtted or punished; but if it is the wicked invention of a 
magician tlie sufferer can proceed at once to counteract it by tor¬ 
turing the invent01^ Observe tlmt the witches have themselves 
created tlie dilemma., upon one horn of which they are thus 
imjmled, by assuming powers independent of the gods; f<»r 
W'hen a man cannot get what he wants out of n. god he is wont 
to ccinsnlt ft witch, who usually undci’titkes to do Iuk bidding, 
and never confchSea tliat he docs not feel equal tc? dealing with 
a cfiKC* But in proportion to the prqnilaii' faith in tlie witch us 
an ally must he i^f course the fear of him as an enemy. 

Now- it is woilh noting, that^ ill though among fctichists the 
simple reason why a witch is perse<mtocl is that he is doing 
mischief, for otherwise there is no absti'act theological objec¬ 
tion to him, 3’et even in Fetichlsm tlie mea?mrcs employed 
against him have a flavotir of religion; the gods are called in 
to act as detectives and judges* It is public opinion tliat at 
iirst indicates tlic direction in which snspiciaub semtiny should 
be made; the rt},rpopnli UhuolJy names some old woman with 
a smattering of sinqiles who has attempted to work cures* 
'j'hntjiwiiciihu'combination of tJcill and telplessness presented 
bj'' u eiiuniiig old woman seems to have always suggested some 
underhand mystery to tlie untutored mind of the poor Indian, 
as of tlie Engliiih peasant; and besides, as has been already 
remarked, a woman who can cure toothnehe can produce it, for 
aught the savage con tell. In individual cases the patient him- 
aelf, being hick, usually pitches upon Ins magic persecutor; 
and in any instance conjectui-e is generally justified by con- 
fiulting tlie professional witch-finder, who will Usten to your 
^e’videnco and give his autlioritativc opinion on your caae- 
Ih^escriptiona thus made up aa-e administered by the mob- The 
accused is seized and subjected to experiments which apiieor 
partly intended to make him or her confers, and partly aimed 
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At forcing tlie witch to br^ak the malignant cliaiiu by inceayaut 
counter•hiitation^ until the evil ceases or the eTiI-doer dies. 
There is as yet no exorcism la the [proj^r bCnse of the woi-^l, 
but these operations ore conducted Ly the light of whatever 
glimpses of the wupematurfll may have been vouchsafed to tlie 
tribe; the use of sacred weapons against witches is already 
indispensable. Such weapons are indeed used by iJidmitive 
man to combat troubles of every sort^ and the particular 
reason for mentioning the fact here is tliot it partially esishuna 
what at iirst puzzles an investigator into the witch-finding and 
witch-punishing business in India—the close resemblance of 
the practice and methods there in use to tho'-e fo^pierly 
a Improved by mediicvfti Europe. The ordeal by water is 
universal among tlie barbarous Kou-Aryan tribes of Centi-al 
India* from tlie Bheels in the west country to the wild men in 
ihe nluLost unexplored jungles of Bustav and tho far east* 
towards the Bay of Bengal* Here is g. (h»scrii>tiuri of one 
water test, taken a few years ago from tlie mouth of an expert 
witch-finder among the Bhccls, wIkp got into a senipo for 
A.pplyiug it to an old woman. 

" A bamboo is stuck up in tlie middle of any piece of water. 
The accused is lahen to it, lays hold of it, and by it descends 
to the bottom* In the meantime one of tlie villagers shoots 
an arrow from his bow, and another runs to pick it up and 
bi'ing it back to the place whence it was shot. If Ihc woman 
is abic to remain under water until this is done, she is declared 
innocenjL, but if ehe comes up to breathe before the arrow is 
returned into the bow'msu^s liand, ^lie is a true witch audtnust 
he swung as such.*^ 

In the case from wliich this account is taken the woman 
failed in the test* and was accordingly swung to and fi^, roped 
up to a toe* -with u hauJage of red peiiper on he^ejes; but it 
is obvious that this kind of ordeal, like almost all primitive 
4 ndeBlB, ia contrived so as to depend for its effect much upon 
the manner in winch it ih conducted, whereby the operator*^ 
favour becomes worth gaining** A skilful archer will slioot 

* Aa 4 >t 1 ier mode of trial ft by let tlotwn into water alKiut ttiive feot 

tbo autpoct^ QUO iu a uuclr* nlu[.'lilB If tke |ierton Izutdi' ihtt sitclc 

a 2 
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jn&t as fer aa he chooses* Ordeal by water ia the question 
ordinary, which may probably be construed eis an inquiry 
whether the water Fetich or water wpirit will accept or reject 
the witch, whether he Is on her side or against her: and this 
seems the best general explanation of a world*wide custom* 
jVnother ordeal is by heat, as for instance, the picking of a 
coin out of bmning oiL But the question extraordinary is by 
swinging on a sacred tree, or by flogging wiUi switches of a 
particular wood,, Swinging before an idol, with a hook tlirough 
the muscles of the back, is the well-known rite by which a 
Hindu dcTotes liimself to tlie god; and flogging with rods 
from% sacred ti^ea mauifesily add^ superhuman virtue to tlie 
ordinaiy effect of a vigorous Joying on* In 1865, a woman, 
Buspected of bringing cholera into tlie village, was deliberately 
beaten to death with rods of the castor-oil tree, which is 
excellent for pui'ging witchcraft* It is usual also to knock out 
the Ji'ont teeth of ar notorious witch; the practice appears to 
be connected with the belief, weU known in all countries, tliat 
witches assume animal shapes; for in Lidia they arc supposed 
occasionally to transform themselves into wild beasts, a super- 
stitioix analogous to our European lycanthxopy* A good many 
years ago, there wati an old man practisiug as a physician 
near Srinagar in the Himalayas, who was notorious as a 
sorcerer, insomuch that his reputation of having devoured 
many persona under the form of a tiger corft him moat of his 
teeth, which were extracted by the Knjah who then held that 
country, so ae to render liim lesi* formidable during his con¬ 
stant metamc^lioses* Shaving Uie heads of female witches ia 
very common among the tribes much infested hy soi'cerers; it 
is employed as an antidote, not merely as a degrading punish¬ 
ment, BO that one is tempted to trace its origin to some 
recondite nq|ion of power residing in the hair; and thus even 
back towards Samson, to Circe with tlie beautiful locks, aud 

a- fjaiL got 3^ head Water ha ifli a through precigely thft wmo anloal 
vitriL An English once Baved trhiah had prwnbetL TMi idea 

» witth In India from dindcingto death, Mt off the croifd*a notion of fair play* 
hf itutitiDg that tbs witch-finder ani tud tlie tml wu adjenmed 
tbs aoonsm generally should go by consent. ^ * 
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to the familiar devila of early Christian timeSj Tifho are 
said to have had a peculiar attachment for women witl) hue 
treases. 


Thus the frightful cruelties inflicted on witches by the wild 
tribes of Central India are prompted by the conviction that 
the power whicli is causing some exasperating calamity lies in 
the witch himself^ and proceeds out of that human creature, 
not >out of any fetich or intangible demon.. Ajid as the evil is 
not fi'om a godj therefore they use holy gear to extirpate it; 
but the idea of vindicating the msaited majesty of deities is as 
jet for off, for the witch is simply a niischicvous animal whom 
you knock on the head as j"ou would a tiger, wheiievA^ you 
have hunted him down* Nor is B<jrcery yet regarded in tlio 
light of ti'eason, for tliough tlie votaries of the gods ai'c indeed 
its ill wishers, yet tbiu is mainly because thej' have to account for 
the prevalence of sore afflictions, and for the incompetence of 
tlieir gods to apply cure after due supplication- It is therefore 
convenient to resolve sucli prt^blems by reference to witchcraft, 


when all that the gods need do is to disown the accused, or to 
lend a hand in detecting him; forwliich objects and reasons 
the ordeals have been instituted, Soi'ceiy is at this stage not 
80 much an illicit iiTeligious trade as a wily and sinister art 
whereby honest men are plagued; being thus esteemed veij 
much as law and lawyer are received by the unlearned vulgar 
in England and elsewhere. This is, liowever, its malevolent 
and uncanny form; on its brighter side mtchci'oit embodies 
the primitiTc mysteries of the aii of healing, combining spells 
with quack medicineB, the spell being what the patient maitily 
relies on- And as the aboriginal Indian patient expects the 
Incantation to have a precise immediate eflect, like a strong 
drug, so we may 'nerceive the some conception inverted still 
moving among the peasantry of England, who tftlk of a dose 
acting ** like a charm,” that is, in a novel and unaccountable 
msnnei', while the Indian employs a charm to act like a dose- 
Keiiher in England nor in India is there yet any large class of 
the population which has Anally and firmly grasped the conclu- 
aioQ that a dose will act by itself, and ^^at it cannot be in the 
least aided by any sort of chann or invocation whatsoever. 
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But just as tlio heavy miat which at Uawn cover-? fi primeval 
foi'cat or waste fen land may he seen gi'adually to rise, spread 
out into lighter lutsse^ anil wreath itself iJito variona fantastic 
shapes, so in India the dense low-lying aboriginal Fetichisiu 
expands and tapers info higher forms< Polytheism then draws 
closer Uie bniad hem of its sacerdotal j^thylactery, and shrinlfe 
from wilehemlt willi incroasing untipnthy. Not yet does the 
priest abhor or assail the witch ; Lis prejudices carry him Httle 
beyond carefully disowning suclt low practitiDiiers, and rele- 
giiUng sorcery outside tlie bounds of ilecent spiritiuilisui, a'^ a 
college of pljjsiciniie might si^parate thcniHelves a quack* 
The business manifestly dispenses with the intervention of the 
gi'cat trndltiojial dtltics, wdth their embodimentif, ministers^ 
rites, and scriptureb; it is tlierefore indcfonaible upon auy 
orthod<ix scheme of i-eligioii, and is alsL^cuiideiimed as in e^ect 
disrcj>utablc* M^ireovt^r, a a the religion of a countiy develops, 
so alstt does its witchcraft become moditi<'^d from its eailie&t 
eti’ucture, ancl suffer a change of clnu^aeter. Its e&flentlal 
inuteiialism, always unconschuia and liap-hazard, easily accepts; 
a supernatural impre&idon ; and among the Hindus proper the 
ti'icka of the ]primitive ait or trade get inemsted over by tlie 
alluvial deposits of superstitions extinct or discorded by the 
predominant castes and races. Pj'cvaih'jjg popnlai' delusions 
affect even the sorcerer, so to keep up with the times he alho 
must jiretend to some baekslairR interest witJi deities ^ iff lie ia 
a Hindu he is often patronised by {or pati'onises) some obscure^ 
illKiOndltionDd god of tJie rudest t 3 ;pe, who has lost all fashion 
under the improvement of general religious culture. His craft 
becomes complicated with the eaidicr and more discreditable 
rites of depressed races and suiierseded liturgies ; so that he is 
less easily distinguishable than at a more simple stage* No 
ordmarv Hindu, however, has any doubt that there is a wide 
gulf between a witch and a devout person who has imbibed 
thaumaturgic power, though it is very difficult to hit off the 
* popular dehultion; and, on the whole, it appears that one 
must judge of wouder-workers by their fruits, whether they be 
good or evili Bo long as a man possessing iiiBcrutable secrets 
rcatiicte himself to useful employment of them, to the depart- 
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meut of detecting tlueves and diecoveiing lost propert}^ he is 
respected as a kind of pretematural private inquiry office and 
clonk-room for Mends or chattels. "When, however, the wise 
man’s art takes a dark hue, and his ways are harmful, then he 
is at once stigmatised as a witch, and usually '^iih acem^ate 
justice, for the sorcerer will too' often be found to have stepped 
into all the scandalous htisiness which a general advance in reli- 
gipua ethics may prove the gods to have ahimdoned. So far us he 
relies on any rites at all, they are eouneeled with the worship 
of those Helot, or ontenst tiihes, wliich are excluded from the 
JtraLmanical temples; hut Ids whole system escapes the con- 
U'ol exercised in practice hy public opinion over eveiy openly- 
professed religicjii. For iht^se reahons the witch deterioj'atcs 
i‘ft]udly, and descends as polytheism liscs. He is not senuusly 
persecuted by the mob or hy the leaiued ; but he holds with 
all clashes a pi^sltion whir'h a tpiack of ilie baser burt still holds 
in the dtqmiiment of medicine. You go to such aii Diiehccaua<^ 
he is familiar, and gives Idin&elf no airs, does not trouble 
Jdmsclf about oi thodox forjus, or about the morality of ineiuis 
or ends, will do your work chcii])ly, though perchluice dirtily, 
and will iiiulertake operations that no respectable pnest or 
shiiue w'ould agree to bring about by the favour of divinity 
He is to be found in the hack slums and alleys of super 
stition and of elementary phj^sics ; he dahbtes Iiu^oiy in 
poisons and love pliiltves ; he can bind or htosen the aignilkife 
in A parlous muiiner; and throughout he mixes up miracles 
with medicine after a fashion tliat ends later on hj" getting him 
into trouble with both camps* When Ills simples will not 
»ilways kill or cni^e, lie ekes them out with hideous mummery'; 
und when that resource has failed, he lias been known to per¬ 
form A contra.^ to rid a lUAn of his enemy hy mere carnal 
asaassinAtion, lie is moi^ prone thfui ever to ascribe tbo 
credit of his successful cures, not to ivhat he really know?^ or 
has done, but to his portentous gifts or to his familial' demons; 
whereby any rudimentary couceptioiiB of true science Jire gi'catly 
hindered, for every sudden death or skilful cure is instantly set 
down to magic by the vulgar- The majority of watches are, it 
must be owned, mere cheats and swindlers; neveiiheless, they 
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appear to be the nnwortliy depositaries of whatever Bmall hoard 
of natnifd magic may have been painfully secreted during long 
ages of soul-destroying misrule. They know some opiieal 
IrickB ; and the action of emotions upon the bodily orgaiUBxa, 
as tn mesmerismi has been perceived and praotiaed from very 
ancient times* In the East mesmeiism is pure magic; in the 
'West it 18 suBpicioua charlatemy* Its whole history offers a 
good illustration of the manner in which a natural phenomeqoh 
which is obscmo, uncommon, and isolated, may fi'St be con-^ 
demned as sorceiy, and afterwards be repudiated as incredible; 
may be rejected by orthodox science as well as by orthodox 
religion* It may be conjectured that the reputation of insensi'^ 
bility to jifiin possessed b}' witches in Lidia as well as in Europe 
is connected with the well-known aneesthesia produced by the 
mesmeric trance. 

It is difficult to explain, except upon tlie asBumptiou that 
ignorant and simple imaginations fdl range with a very short 
tether over similar ground, why wo hnd in India the identical 
old English sore^^rV device of moulding an image of his 
doomed victim ana afflicting it with pins; or wasting it in 
flame, in mere faith that the person imaged will bleed or pine 
away simultaneously. But early in this century the life of the 
Nizam of the Dckhaii was attempted by this diabolical inven* 
lion; and, as the ladies of the harem were said to be at the 
bottom of the plot, a scandal was caused not unlike that for 
which the Duchess of Gloucester had to do penance, alter con- 
spiriug with sorcerers to remove Heniy VI. by this veiy 1 a:lck 
of an infernal dpU shaped in the likeness of majesty. Not long 
ago, one partner in a respectable commercial Arm in one of the 
great Indian cities applied to a reputed sorcerer for his aid in 
removing another partuer^ but the sorcerer, who was merely 
im honest leech, preferred to collude with the threatened 
partner to cheat the would-be murderer out of heavy fees, the 
conjurer performing the waz-doU rites, while the victim 
pretended mysterious ailments and a general sense of vital 
exhwBtioii. 

The Banjdras of Central India, who formerly carried all the 
grain traffic of the countiy on vast droves of are 
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terribly tested by witchcrafltj to which their watideimig atid pre* 
carious exiatence especially exposes them in the shape of fever* 
rhenmatism, aod d 3 'seiiteiy- Solemn inquiiies are still held 
in the wild jungles whei:e these people camp out like gipsies* 
and many au unlucky hag has been strangled by sent^ee of 
their secret tiibunals., In difUcult cases they consult the most 
eminent of their epiiitual advisers or hol;^ men* who may be 
'v9i4hiii reach; but it is usuah ah a proper i>rocaution against 
mistakes which even lemned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the rood to the conRultation* and to tiy the 
diviiier’e faculty’’ by making him guess what it was, befoi'e pro¬ 
ceeding to mattei^ of life or tletith, I’Jie saint works himself 
into a state of demoniac po^ibcssion, and gnsps out some woiaim^u 
name ; she is killed by her nearest rclalive^ or allowed ti> commit 
suicide, unless indeed her familv are able to make it worth tlio 
diviner’s while to Imvr anotlicr fit, and to detect some one else. 
It is to be remarked, that tlioiigli the witch and the 'wit^^h- 
finder are in these U'ausactioiis butli on precLsely the same 
level of darkest and deepest huiK‘i'stitioii, yM that the twt> pix)- 
fesaions are entirely distinct and nmtufuiv opposed. Tlie 
Banjdi'as are in no sense an ah original tribe* 

The conclusion here suggested is, therefore, that witchcraft 
lias always been a separate art and calling side by side with the 
stewai^ship of divine systems* but apart from it. Also, that 
the moat primitive witchcraft looks very like medicine in an 
embryonic state; but as no one will give the aboriginal phyei* 
(*ian any credit for cures or chemical eflects pi^duced by simple 
human knowledge, he la soon forced back into occult mid 
mystic devices which belong neither to I'cligion nor to destiny, 
but are a ridiculous mixture of botii* 'whence tlie ordinary kind 
of witchcraft hi ^*»nerated. Now its progrewsive degradation 
as a sclent may be measuiied by the gi^adual elevation of its 
two oiiginal ingredients* of the religio'iis Bcntiment* and 
(much later) of real expeiimental knoMcdge* In polytheism 
it is the relative upward growth of morality and of jjopnlar* 
conceptions of the divine nature, 'which depress witchcraft to s 
lower level of public esteem. A higher idea of the functions 
of divinify uRfgally coincides with a more restricted idea of their 
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eniplojmaent; and the notion Ia man developed of gods inter- 
fetwg mainly on the side of virtue (except wheiie their own 
Tnfgesty ur privilegeK are concerned), and even then only on 
iuiporiant occasLoiis* So soon as men come to presmne goda 
to be incapable of gross injustice, of unpi-ovoked cruelty, or of 
wanton malice, tliey impute to the Avitch every sudden misfor-^ 
tune, like apoplexy or paivdysis, that bvialls a blameless man or 
benat* In an earlier inteHediial state, viciona cruelty is not jn* 
eirtupatiUlc with tlie character of a revengeful or malignant deity 
who may Iihat been introduced to Hinduism by Biubmanised 
fetich AVorshij>pers ; but tlie milder polytbciBm of Ilindua 
pixiper, the practice of using niiglity power to do gauI ceases to 
be aj^iiTOved as a godlike characteristic, and thus becomes dis¬ 
creditable ; uliilo cA’cn to do good the great doities are reluc¬ 
tant to i]ite3pc)He, tiiwa^ wlicn tlic knot is uorthy to be loosed by 
divine hiigci's, Jh mitHiniit mm ctoani; Jhey will bestow' a 
victory or a pestilence, but for j^etty blessing or cui’sing there 
is a tendency towards the Kpkiti'eaii theosopliy* Neveilhelesa, 
since the peculiarnieed the piimitive mind is to insist upon 
a religious or supeinatimil causation for all queer, unaccount¬ 
able facts, insomutdi that to Kuch minds the miraculous expla¬ 
nation is, us Orote remarks, tlie rational one; therefore, the 
vulgar polytheists still cling obstinately to witchci'aft as their 
easiest interpretation of phenomena for which their inferior 
gods decline to be responsible, as their i-eadiest source foi; the 
remedies uhich Heaven will no longer undertake to provide, 
and man has n*d yet tried to dii^cover* The great plagues, 
like cholera or smallpox, still belong to the gods, who person¬ 
ally iuflkt and can therefore remove them ; but as the nobler 
Hindu deities riho Iligber towards the clouds above, and gradu- 
nllj luelt away into abstractions, they deign less and less to 
trouble themselves with trivial grievances or animosities, or to 
bow down their car to the lamentation and aucieut tale of wrong 
which comes ever stedhiuig up irom the much-enduring tillers 
*of ludiaii soil, 'I'he consequence is that all diiiy squabbles, 
and the criminal side of miraculous business generally, are 
gradually made over to witclies ; and the earlier habit of attri¬ 
buting malignant, moukey-like tricks to a god, or of expect- 
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ing triilmg aeiTices from Mm, is diHCoitinged and disowned by 
the priests as ineonsistent with tlie dignity of tlieii* cultus, A 
man cannot expert ft great incarQuUon of Vishnu to cure his 
cow^ or find Mb lost purse; nor will imblic opinion tolerate hia 
going to tiny respectable temple or shrine witli a petition that 
his neighbour’s wife* his ox, or his ass may be sinitten with 
^Bome sore diaease. A respectable jainist'T ivill nr*t be found 
to take an oficring or to it so hi a iiiffuence in such sill}' and 
scandalous jobs with any saint or deity who values liis ftclf- 
respect. 

It must be rememhered, also, that the upper sort of poly¬ 
theistic priest veiy rnpidly hardens tlow-ii into a mechanical 
master of cerernonie'^, the rigid expounder of accredited tiadi- 
tional religion ; and tliat undei' this lu'ocess of chtinge he is 
apt to transfer even Ms muutic ofilve, the i‘xpomnling of occft- 
slonal marvels, ta astrologers, ^ootlisaycra, convulsionista, nnd 
the like—a class wlrich in sll its braijches must be distin¬ 
guished, in India, from tlo' inagivi^iifv proper. Astrologers, 
foi*tuiie-teEers b}' aoitilegei and inteipreten||)} dreams or omouw, 
all swarm throughout India, but oil thrsc watcli nature in order 
to ascertain the will and intention of the gods; whereas we 
may define a witch to be one who works independently of 
them* The ■witch bos originally, I imagine, nothing at all to 
do with tlie Mantis; though it is cus}' to see how tliey came 
to*be confounded during the first centuries of the Christum era 
in Europe* 

It must not be supposed that even the upj^ennost *^ods of 
Hinduism liaye retired behiiul mere cercnioninl altaj s, like 
constitu'liimal monarclia; on the contrary* all etill tahe active 
interest in the well-being of tlieir worshippers, some working 
bylaws as lofC'^ us any moilal Indian cxe<'utive* and ai'e there¬ 
fore as "Vi eU "worth propitiation* But there seem to be many 
grades of accessibility among tliem, from Brahma—who since 
ho ci'eated the "world has token no further trouble about it, anil 
is naturally reworded by possessing only one or liwo out oT 
the million temples to Hindu gods—down to the hpwest petti¬ 
fogging deity to whom nothing comes amihR by way of a doti- 
ceur. One of this last sort may often be stumbled upon 
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enBhrined in deep jimgle by eome lonely crosa-road or choked- 
up well; a low caate iUiterate hedge-priest preaideBr who with 
rough and ready* ritual immolates a young pig before a 
clay image daubed with red paint. The mm is a scandal to 
Brahmanism, and only distinct from fetichism because the 
image probably representB some utterly obacure saint or hero 
of the spot; but he is not a witch. This hedge-priest serves 
his god or devil, whereas a witch makes the familiar demon, if 
one is kept, fteiwe him* Now polytheism, is so tolerant that it 
allows a man to apply at discretion to any of its deities, and 
perhaps he may begin with his suit to the highest clasa of 
them, on the principle of alwa^ h dealing, where possible, with 
the heads of departments. But If a man does not get bis 
remedy there, be obviously goes elsewhere. He will generally 
tiy some god of local re]mtation and fair fame; failing these he 
will resoit to miiaculous shrines mid fkr-famed places of pil¬ 
grimage, Thentse he may come down for relief to living 
men, to ecatatics, ascetics, and saints marveHonBly gifted or 
afflicted; or he may take a step even lower, and consult 
inspired Hhamanists who inhale the divine afllatus, and de¬ 
liver their reply in a frenzy ; * but here he is arriving at the 
last stage of legitimate rcbeiLrch into the supernatural. Be* 
yond this line a moral man will not venture in pursuit of 
his object, if it ih one of which he is not ashamed; for if he 
proceeds fuither he has left the region of divinity, and ^laa 
got among the witches. Ho will only do this if his need be 
veiy trifling, such as the cure of a beast or the flnding of a 
coin, or if it bedevil and criminal—saving only the exceptional 
case when he, being himself manifestly vexed by a witch, is 
justifled, according to common opinion, in seeking to employ 
the lex talionis* Here begins tlie black art proper, of which 
if wc may judge by study of its practices from real life in 
India, we must own that i>ur ancestors may have had veiy 
good reasonB for persecuting it, though they proceeded on 


* Th«te pnolBHilDitBl convuUioiiiste violaal hyttoiiofl, wbea tliay thtindiied 

nH^d to b« notorioiu for otvcular powers out corees or inopliflciet, oe tho occe^ 

upon tlie HaUbtr cout, lAfaere tludr dfm Tepdied 
cnuftom vtt to work thrme^lvet into 
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gtouiids widely mistakeHf flsid very often ftgaiiiBt tbe wrong 
persons. In any decent condition of gnciety ^o sorcerers have 
subsided for the most part to level of Imavoe and cheats, reli- 
gioul and medical. Obviously the wide-spread popular de¬ 
testation of witchcraft was b gainst its evil ways, and a gi'eftt 
part of its ill-fame was quite separate fi om the theologic preju¬ 
dices against black and white magic indiscriiniuatel}^ which all 
•Ouistian communitiea have very consistently cntortamed* 

It is among the Mahomedans that we find, as might be ex¬ 
pected, the first distinct expression of religious condemnation 
of all magic as a sin, because it is ti'enson against God. Sor¬ 
cery of all kinds is known and incessantly practised. Much 
business is done in amulets, charms, spells, exorcism, magic 
imrroi*fi, cabalistic figures, divination, hortilcgo, and the like; 
nor do the common people curse a magtciau unless his dealings 
or deeds he wicked. The miigician of Islam is be who hntb 
power over the genii, or over fairies, pjid who will cast out 
devils by magic circles and incantations not known to the 
orthodox rubric for that end provided, and who is also ac-* 
quaintt‘d with talismans for causing a devil to cuter into pos¬ 
session of a man's body. Then there is tho minor sorcerer, 
who helps to cai>tivate women, to discover thieves, or to find out 
what absent friends are about by tlie aid of the magic mirror. 
The magic mirror, bo famous in the mediicval romance of 
western Eui'ope, whereby an honest emsoder often caught most 
discomforting glimpses of his domestic interior, may have been 
imported from the East in thohe ages. It wiU be remembered 
that Ijaue, in his " Modem Egyptians,” giveh a minute descrip¬ 
tion of this kind of magical feat, and that in '* Kbthen,” Mr. 
Kinglake relates a ludicrous failure by the conjuror whom he 
desired to bcnunon Dr. Keats, late of Eton. In India the 
conjuror polishea witli some black oily paste a child's hand; 
charms are muttered while tlie child stares steadily at the 
bright surface, and describes the viBions whicli successively 
pass across it. It is worth noting that the image of a broom 
sweeping the ground, which, according to Lone, lightened a 
young Englishwoman who allowed the mirror to be prepared 
in her hand, appears to be in India also the apparition which 
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the biirror-holder ordmaiily begins by describing. There may 
be something in Ijaue’a remark that the whole process lonuuds 
him of ejiimal mognetism. 

But sUtliese arts ai'e denounced by rigid Mahomedau divines^ 
€ specially by the Wahabi sect, whose distinctive theologio note 
is gi'eat jealousy of any eucroachmeiit upon the centralised 
unity of Divinity. H^Iagio, say the more liberal doctors^ is a 
concealed iiowcr, which is given to some men for profession 
and use, just as a sword isi a visible instrument whit-h s^me g^t 
Ijold of and learn to use; and, as with airnsj so with magic, 
Iho only que&tiou sliould bewhctliei' it is employed for good or 
for ill* If a man clevok^ himself to the hfudy of Uieae abstruse 
and powerful orts^ lie may acquii'C the tliaumaturgic faculty, 
and may extort obedience frtun genii ; but he must wield Lis 
authority for right ends* He lufly surceiMl in commanding the 
erJI genii to do him all kinds of kicked service, hut then he is 
practising black, or Satanic magic. The story of one Sb^ 
Dikval is famouh in Central India; indeed it belongs to a kind 
famous tliroiigliout tlie world,—the legend of a man who has 
obtained possession, usually b^' cbaoce or trick, of a power 
which is too strong for him to manage* yhah DArval wits 
groom to a great magician of Uie Michael Scott type, who, 
lying on his deatli-bed, feit himself passing away at an hour 
when all Ins diaeiples wei'O absents 'i'he only person, who 
heal'd the ninglcinn^s call was this pix^r horsc-boj’', who brought 
him water, «o to him did die wizard impai't the sreret 
wliicU bound two genii to serve Linn But ShAh Darval could 
handle his niagjie in? better tliau the dwarf in the laiy of the 
Bast Minstrel Kome say he did some awful dime, others 
tliat he broke the vow of chastity ou wliich his power 
depended ; anyhow liis genii soon toi'e him to pieces, and he is 
a wan deling demtm to this day.* Of course the ordinaiy 
mortil lesson against abuse of great gifts may be pointed by 

* A kgfud, widoly Byroad nad lie set tkem to IniHd tampkw 'nith 

.. re? a vBut trai't of oouDtry, k ILut ot liuge btouee, Tvithoat mortar, Thu 
Ueiu^r Ximt, b; soldo iduntlAeil witL deirtotis ftauhed them all ib oue night, 
Iteia&drii aa Buthoutlc pliyeidim ot toid their inine, mllcd hj the profiiuv 

ninth CfUtmy^ tw, ioand himBclf Kticioiit Umdoo srohlUctare, lire to be 
oblige to keqi liiB dcuioiiB aem all pvor the Dekhfta to thu Jay. 
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tide legenclj but it might also he imagined to be a faint and f«r 
dijitflnt reverberation of the despairing voice of some ftncieiit 
seeker after knowledge, who has c itiiglit just n glimpse of what 
will be known after his time d3'iTig in tlie dark ages, suiTounded 
bi^ fanatics and p<ior fools like Slitih DSrvtd, with the miserable 
('oiiialnty that his few discoveries must ijS'iIbIi with him, and that 
his name will be lost among a crowd of barbarous conjurors* 

• The stricter doctrines of Islam npproa<h Christianity in 
their entii'e condenmution all t‘iuious aits. According to 
them magic is designated by a word wbicdi literally means 
prirtnerBhii>, and secondaiilj’ n soil of p<ilytheism* As applied 
to magic, tlie term niav' imidy tlie iidmissioii of otlicr giipcr- 
untural beiiigB into paitnersbi]! witli tlie mii^ciilous poweiii 
that arc God’s attribute ; or uitlj the rigid unitarlrtiis it would 
mean that the magician himself becomes an apostate and a 
renegade, by nimiug himself rrbellioiibly wifh weapons that 
belong by prerogative in G<jd alone. And hi tliis JatUT 
deduition we find nguiii the idea which is tlie hpinal coliumi of 
witchci’aft; for the essence of nmgic, as di^tingnished from 
miracles, is iu Islam that it is pcifaimed witlioiit calling on 
GtKrs name and without ascribing to him ^;lory foi' the deed, 
which, if Uic deed be evil or foolish, cannot of courac he dtnic* 
And so we corAe round again to our aboriginal deftnitlou of 
witchcraft, tliat it is a insirvellotts art indepeiideut of popular 
thciilogy, and tliorcfore disowned by it in every stige of religious 
belief. Nevertlielcss not even among MahoJiiednn^ sorcery 
really laid under such uncorapronusing proscrijition as was im¬ 
posed upon it by the stem persecution of the oldQatholicdiurch 
in Europe, wbieh laid so strict an interdict upon all unnutho- 
1*1 sed wontler-working that even scientific discoveries and harm- 
IcHs tricks Tvere put down as a broach of it A On the ctnitrniy, 
the respectable In 'iau w^orldin gencml is of Ralpho’e opinion in 
Hudibras, that ** tlie Saints have freedom to go to sorcerers if 
they need and that by " subtle stratagem ” to moke use of 

+ TaV'emiiKr, wliq 'vJiitprl India in tlm slip in iialf on Jiciii'. He tiys tliit an 
irtK ccntmy, ncUtes how, boiitg at on nduub'T, who piiisoat, de^ 

Eiijdidi hattltmttit, he oaw that cola- claTftdt'iathe woitld ipfnsc iha coiumn- 
hi»ted trick of the IndJan jugslera^the nion to loy laan who ]d4>t ed ou at fruch 
CAtuinff of a mongo-treo to gr^tr from l devilry, and io bioto up tiip gathering. 
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the devil for innocent onda is no sin fit all. In zaediseval 
Snrope the ban of the Church was laid unsparingly upon ail 
secret acts and occult practices^ as being connected with demon 
worship and otlierwise contraband. But no onet not eren the 
somideat MaLomedan diyinej is bounds for conscience’ sakci to 
molest a witch who hab not meddled with him or Ida* 

It is probable that iu no otlier time or coimtiy has witch¬ 
craft ever been so comfoi'tably practised as it is now in India 
under British rule. In Eui'ope it has always been either 
persecuted or ridiculed; and its worst sufTeriiigs must have 
been during that period when the Church insisted that belief 
in witchcjraft was an essential dogma, and stamping it out a 
duty. To disbelieve in its preternatural existence w^aa 
almost as bad as to pror^tisc it, wherefoi^e between the two 
nulls tones of bard-set credulity and Implacable condomnationthe 
fwitch was bmj'cd as in n nioitaiv Now tlmugh in India every-* 
one believes in witchcraft na a fact, yet there is here no chm'ch 
convinced that scepticism aa to such a Uaugerons moral disease 
is not only in itself dangerous, but may also be, as Glonvil 
logically calls it, an insidious sapping of all belief in the super- 
ii&turaL Thus his countr^^men are not bound to prosecute the 
Indian sorcerer on rtdigious grounds; wliile he lives under 
laws which, instead of condemning him, interfere actively to 
protect him from molestatiim, and oi'e much more prone to 
hang Witch-finders than witches. Of course the witch is 
punished when he lakes to poiBoning or pure swindling j*but 
80 long as hia method a are simply magical, that is, so lohg as 
he pretends t<^ work evil in a way not admitted to be physically 
X>ossihle, by eticking pins in a wax ii|fure, brewing in a 
cauldron, burying a fowl head downwards, howling out incanta¬ 
tions, Olid the like, it is not caby for au English judge to punish 
the man because he can make his neighbours believe that these 
operationb oilert the climate, the cattle, or the health of anyone 
against whom they are directed. The Penal Code does indeed 
^contain one section that might reach Pitches;* a section 

■t 

* 9«Qtioai It pani^ltefl Iho he will l>e Tendered, by ecme ut cf the 

iKulng 4 poTHD to do OT oiuit nTty Offender, on obj«ct of divino dUplpuiiro. 
thinly by indudag him to believe that 
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which j if ^may ]be rcraarted, merely continues the ancleut ori¬ 
ental distinction between black and white magic; for while it 
forbids the threatening of evil, it does not pi'ohibit the pro- 
lai&e of good, though one can be no more an impostui'e than 
the other* In every village of Central India they keep a 
hereditary servant, whose 2 >Tofession is to ward off impending 
hailstorms by incantations, by consulting the motion of water 
iif pertain pots, and by dancing about ^ith a sword. If he 
threatened to bring down the liail, he wonlcl be dealt with as a 
witch by the public, and im}>i'isoiLcd as au intimidator by the 
magistmte; but as his intentions are boned cent, he is en¬ 
couraged *iud supported. In sliort, witches in Biilish India 
are exposed to little profesajonal aisk except when they are really 
mischievous; aud they are under this S 2 >ecial disadvantage 
only, that the law need not treat them with any of the caution 
and deference to popular feeling which protect tliose who claim - 
to practise religious observances, however irrational or inde¬ 
fensible. Ti’or while we concede til'll to menace bodily harm 
or material mischief by the most nb^uitl devices is clcaily 
pnnifehabie, yet we find it more difficult to BctUe how far we 
are to take legal notice of tlireats of divine displeasure issued 
in the name of rerogni/ed divinities, although it may neverthe¬ 
less show itself, like smallpox, in very Bubstantial form* 

Witchcraft is, however, a much more manageable subject 
for modem governments than other superstitions, because the 
delusion is more gross and pidpable. So Jong a^ a witch 
keeps to white, or even to gmyish magic, it would be unfair 
that an impartial magistracy should prosecute liijfn hastily be¬ 
cause he is a bit of an impostor. It should he remembered 
that even the most grote'ttine and ridiculous operation :■ of 
witchcraft, the method of diviuing the course of a liailt'tonu 
by looking at watea- ia a row of pots, for instance, may possibly 
contain the germ or hidden kernel of some real observation. 
At any rate, the practice seems more likely to sfimulatp tlie 
spirit of ohhciTation and iuductiOD than the mere watching of 
bigns and omens, or eacriiiDes to gods; though Comte bidieves 
that these things stimulated early physical inquiry. CJmuce 
and strangeness are the veiy essence of an omeu; whereas 
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BOl'cery pretends to be in some sort an science^ And 

from this point of view it mi^bt possibly be aMrmed that even 
the poor eboriginal witch of the jungle b, with aU his sins and 
disreputable hocus-pocusj is in his time and generation perse' 
cuted, like Paracelsus and Conielkis Agrippa, in some slight 
degree on aceoimt of liis singularity and of his siax>erior inge¬ 
nuity, or at least curiosity. He may he making a first step, 
however stumbling and unconscious, upon a road which may 
lead hhn away fi'oin abject prostration before the idols and 
phaiitasniB wliich overawe Ms world; or, if lie has a devil, it is 
his own familiar, rather his servant than hit^ mastcTj not the 
tyrannous hobgoblin that overawes the crowd* He is just 
touching, though he ms}* only tout^h and let go, a line of thought 
wliich points, albeit vaguely and most crooltedly, towards some¬ 
thing like mental independence; whereas tli© worshippers of 
stocks and stones, of ghosts and demons, are only just setting 
forth into tliat interminable lahyrmth of speculation as to in¬ 
visible and Bupernatuiul x>erEOiiaIitics which at last thi'eatensto 
lead modern Hindus—ofter nges of wandering over the waste 
ocean of Ihcii' theologj^ in vain pursuit of phantoms and 
meteors^hojck again to that despised meteiialism of which 
witchcraft may be only ihe first dim and mdimentary expreseion- 
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* MlSSlOJf^Jiy AND K0N-MIS3r0»AJlT BELIGIONS. ^ 

IVofcBwr Max JjectujQ in ’WqstDiinster Abbey» December, 

Cilu^cnticm of religioue flyetem^ ^ Mi£eid(aiLry end Non-nuiuionary^— 'Elfi.- 
mar]E9 on tbe ^LaaelfiunUOb of HrAliiuaiilbiii nm^-mlBaioauy, not upon tho 
view tbAt, to a pnwelytising reli^ou, it dj^inpr or dead—DirabnianiBni ttill 
proaelytu^e in tlie eeneo of aooeptnif; uud admitting msmben fmm tbe oataidi^ 
—Iti ftpre&A enmg Kw-Aryan tiibes \ eKemplob Aud. illustjationii—Its 
vitality ba shown by nofonniit/ir and piuiiying movnuieute from viGiin ; and 
to an indigonoua religion and soeieil ^ytitoiu^Qutotiua to the fittom of 
Di^mAnuTia^Whether it can tmjiMiiutu and raise in aeocttdaiicfl with 

riirini:' slandatilt of iulelligeupo luiri rDumllly^KKienaiva changes will pin' 
Iwhly bu gredmt^riewnt state of TnduD pi^lythei^m cojni»arrd witli Gibboii'a 
bketoh of ruJlgion in the Itoman Ftnplrv^—PcKstiiMii' diffi,c ill tics and hazarda of 
A truiutioiial pcrioil of genoul decay of trdilitiou.kl beliefi. 

In the Tjcctui'e delivered by Professor Max ^luUer irt West¬ 
minster Abbey on the day of iiiteroeseion for missions in 
Deceml)erj 1878, he counted eight real historical religions of 
anAnkind^ And the Tjectnrer Tvent on td say Uiat by study, 
by critical examination of the sacred books upon which all 
these religions professed to be founded, they could be classified 
and compared scientifically, , , * , , A classification of these 
syslems into non-misaionary and missionary rfligi<jns was 
directly interesting on that day of iutercession for missions, 
and was also not baaed on an unimportant or accidental, chai'AC- 
teristic, but reaf*d on what was the very heart blood in every 
system of human tuith. Judaism, Bralimanism, and Zoroastri¬ 
anism were opposed to nil missionaiy enterprise; Buddhism, 
Maheanadanism, and Christianity were missionary religions 
&om their begiiming, * . , . The Brahmens never attempted 
to proaelytize those who did not bybirt-S belong to the spiritual 
aristocracy of their country; their wish was rather to rei>el in- 
truders, and they even punished those of other creeds who 

a 3 
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happened to Le near enongli to bear their prayers or to 
aee their sacrifices. The Lecturer then compaLcd those reli¬ 
gions which had mibsionaiy bpirit with those “in which any 
attempt to coiiTiuce others hy argnmentj to save sonlsj to bear 
witness to the truth, is treated with i>ity and scorn.” The 
former were, iiesaid, ulivo, the latter were dying or dead. The 
religion of the I'atsccs was fast dwindHiig, Judaiism might not 
hO rapidly vanish; but llridjiBanisni, although still profi^sSed 
hy410 millions, was dying or dead, because it could not stand 
the light of doy. The worship of Siva, of Vishnu, and of ttie 
other popului' deities, was of tlie same cbaracter as* sometimes 
more barbarouh than, that of Jiiiiitcr 4ir Apollo, It might live on, 
hut when a religion had ceased to produce champions^ pi-ophets, 
and martyrs, it hod censed t<j livt', in the true sense of the 
word; and the decisive battle for the domiifton of tho world 
would have to be fought out among the three inisaionaTy 
I'eligicus which ai^e alive, Buddliisiu, Mahomedainatn, and 
Christianity* 

It is witli gi'oat deference that I venture to demur hoi only to 
this scientific claBsification, but also to the conclusions which 
appear to he inninl}' drawn fi'oiu it. It will be allowed that 
inferenceH ns to the culture and tendency’'of variems eixisting reli¬ 
gions which aix; drawn frinn study and excgetic comparison of 
their scriptures, must be qualified by actual observation of these 
religiouH in their popidai' foiiii and w'orking effe< ta. An^ if wc 
look steadily at nhat is going on around nsni Lurope and Asia, 
we ma}' collect nuiuerou'^ fin-ts .md symptoms of which tlio 
l/ectnve does not seem to aiie to have taken snfilcicnt account. 
To Professor Max IMiillor himself the popular side of these 
religions is of courBe t^dl known: hut Ida Lecture, taken 
alone, seems to encourage tlic tamr of preaenting an Asiade 
religion as a ms kI enema thing, to bu seen only thr 9 ugh its 
ancient books, as thrtmgh u glass, darkly; and to confirm the 
inveterate modem habit of nssmnuig all great luetoric names 
to represent eometlilug definite, symmetrical, and organized— 
as if Asiatic institutions wore capable of being carcumecribed 
by rules or formal dofinitioub. Now in these days it is so 
important for us to understand Uie way of growth and the 
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constitution of a great antique religion; there arc so many 
practical questions connected with beliets and the hiatoric 
method of Inquiry which become clearer when examined by the 
light of Eastern experiences; and tlic red ex action of India 
upon England is so likely to make itself soon felt—that a few 
words may be worth saying upon those parts of the Tjcctm^e b 3 " 
which people in England oroj in my judgment, liable to be 
misled* 

Brahmanism ia enoimously Oie most hnportant of the reli- 
giouK classified in the Lecture as non-missionary; the other 
two have ceased to influence the world; iJjey are now no more 
than survivals of ancient faiths still preserved by scattered and 
expatriated mees. Aud tiie Leclm^er^ while admitting that 
millions stilt worship the IJiiidu deities^ considers that the 
natianBl rcligiot^in India is in a state of living death, aud tiiat 
for the puriJOse oi ** gaining on idea of the issue of the great 
religious struggle of the future, Brolimanisin is dead and gone.’" 
Now it is certain that Bridimunisui, being a gi'eat polytheism, 
differs in brigin, nature, aud mode tif growth from a roligiou 
that has aiisen out of tlte teaebing of its founder or liis ditaciples; 
the former has spread naturally and uiieouseionsly, like a huge 
tree, while the latter makes ittt way by conscioua design and 
systematic exertion, like the higher physical organisms. It Is 
also to be expected that a polj^theisni, being the most antique 
existjpg species of full-grown religions, will in these days be thc' 
first to decay and subside. But taking things as they are now, 
and looking upon the actual state and movement of religion.^ 
in India, an eye-witness would be justified|in afdmting 
that this religion, although powoifiilly affected by social and 
political changes bo strung and sudden that tliey would tr^- 
the constitution of am' mitioual creed, in nevertheless not 
yet dead, ui-r djdng, n<n' evvii dnngeroufJy ill; aaid, moreover, 
that so far from it being a non-uiisslonary religion in the sense 
of a religion that admits no proselytes, one might safely- uvej* 
that more persons in India become every year BraJimunists 
than aE the converts to all the other religions in India put 
together. The description in tlie Lecture, of Brahmanism as 
n moribund non-jnis&ionary religion, like the faith of the Jews 
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or the ParBees^ cannot fail to raise in England an imprebalon 
quite at variance with the truth* For it^raubt fix in the minda 
of an English audience th^ popular notion of an inflexible 
stationary creeds confined, like a stagnant pool inside a stone 
1)0310, within a set of belief is and customs into wbicli certain 
Indians ore born by the accident that their poreflls wei'C bom 
in it and practified the ritual duly, but into which no one has 
for generations entered or is now allowed to enter who was 
not thus bom within the pnlo* But this as a definition of 
Brolnnanism would be only ])art of the whole], truth, and not 
the part which concerns our pi'csent discussion. If by Brali- 
mainsm'we understand that religion of the Hindus which refers 
for its orthodox}’^ to Bnihinanic* s^'riptnrj^s and traditionj whicli 
adores the BiuJiinoiiic gods and Iboir iiicjimations, venerate 
the cow, observes t-eriain ntles of intermiuria^ and the shar¬ 
ing of food, mid uhleh regards the Braimuin^b presence as 
necessary to all essential j-ites, tlien this religion can hardly 
bo called non-uiissionaiy in the sense of stagnation and exclu¬ 
sive mimobiiity, because it still pnisolytizea in two ve^ effective 
modes* 

ITie first of Uipse modes is the graduid Brahmanizing of tho 
liboriginiil, non-Aiyau, or castclcGS tribes* The clans and 
races which inhabit tlie lull tracts, tlie outlying uplands, and 
the uncleared jungle dibtricta of India, are melting into Hindu¬ 
ism all over India by a process much more lapld and effective 
tlion individual converbions* Among oil tliese aboriginal or 
nou-Arjaa communities a continued social change is going 
on j lliey alt^r tlieir modes of life to suit improved conditions 
of exifttenco; their languages decay, and they gradually go 
over to tlic dominant Ait an ritual h. They pass into Brah^ 
inamsts by a natural upward transition, which leads them to 
adopt n‘ligtoii of the castes immediately above them in the 
laociiil scale of the composite population among which they 
settle down. And we may it^asonably guess that this process 
has been working for centvuies; though it is likely to have 
been much more rapid than ever under British rtile* Tho 
** ethnical frontier * described lu the Annals of Rural Bengal 
is an eveivbreaking shoi'c of primitive beliefs which tumble 
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constantly into the ocean of Brahmanism; and when Mr, IVh, 
Wi Hunter, in LIh DisKcrtation on the non-Aryan languogoa of 
India, deseiibea the gradations by which the acknowledged 
non-Aryans of the highlands slide into low-casto Hindus of 
the )>hun, he describes a tranBrnutatlon tjjat is going on all 
over India. In Central India it has certainly gone very far, 
with a speed that seems to increase* In the interior of the 
Eagtem Himalayas the Buddliists dispute with tlic Brahmans 
over the moimtam clans iukI tlie sparse families that lire m 
the habitable glens; but on tiie Southern sloiies )ukI in tlic 
jungles that fiiugc the bases of tlie hills the Brahmans arc 
prevailing unopposed. For all tlieso tribes, hy becoming 
Hindu, come under the Brahmans ; and wlmrevrr they have 
succeeded ho far as to found a State, as tin* Goorkliaa foimded 
Nepal, thej’ hifve c^stahlibhcd the jn-edominaney of caKte and 
eieed aw a State rt-Iighm* I'Jio number of' converts tin is 
ailded to UralniLanism in the last tew geiierfitinns, espr^cially 
in this century, must be immense; and if tlir* woi’d proselyte 
nift}" be hsed in the gense of one who Inrs e<jmc, and who has 
been readily aJiuilted, not ueccHsarily bchig one that has been 
invited or persuaded to come, tlmn Brnhmanism. might lay 
claim to be by far the im)st surccshfnl proselj’tizmg religion of 
modem times in India. 

XliUK BraLmanism is all oyer India a iiecessayy stage 
for ^e outlying tribes towoi'ds Indian civilization, or admis¬ 
sion to the citizenelup of the gi'eat Hindu couimuTiity; it very 
rarely implies any ethical change, or even a formal abandoai- 
ment of on© ritual for another, it is usually a, rapid sliding 
into Hindu custoniK and an attempt at social ahsimilation. 
But the complete iirocess docs necessitate a constderahle 
change of worship and ways of life; for perhaps tlie surest sign 
of a family's reception into Brahmanism is that whereas the 
Brahman formerly was never called in, he is latterly found 
of&ciating at domestic epochs and ceremonies, r>f birth, mar¬ 
riage, or death. This implies conformity to Brahmaidc lulcs 
of eatiug, Inter-marriages, and the like, and the evolution of a^ 
caste or suh-easte. If the converted fcoily are of standing 
among their own people, the Brahman, for a consideration 
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I>roportif>nate to the emergency or complexity of the caae, Trill 
nenally discover for them a decent Hindu pedigi^ecj oir (what 
is much easier) a miraculous laoident, which proves a half 
savage chief or rich outcaste to be really allied to one of th^ 
recognized castes. We know how readily the gods have always * 
intervened to explain away awkward ineidents of birth, ahd to 
provide a great man of humble origin Tvith a parentage better 
Buited to his success iu after-life* U'hus the Gond ehiefa <3f 
the Centi'al India higlUands all now chum Rajput ancestry, 
and have ranted themselves in the Roldier caste* In nspiiu- 
tion they are now Hindus of the Hindus, home of them caivy- 
ing eeremoniiil rctiucincnt ti> the Liglie'st juteh of purism; but 
iievertlieless thej^ are really no belter tljivn recent papr'cnus h'om 
the dans which still mii ahnost wild in adjacent liiUs and 
forests, and wliich cai e uoUiiug for Brahmans or caste preju- 
dice^^. It IK calculated that the JUieels, u tiibe widely spread 
over Central Intlia, must have been ]viLssing over in Ifti'ge 
numbers to Biahmani&m during the [iresent century-. There 
is a tribe neai^ Ajnicre, of wdiom half were forcibly made 
Musahu^s, while the other half held its own non-Hindu 
customs, and until very bitely intermanied with its Musol- 
mAn kindred; but now tliis last mciitioiied half 1ms Erah- 
manized, <u)d would no more marry with HusalmAns than tlie 
Raja of Benares, Sii" George t^ampbell, in his Report upon 
his government of Bengal in 1871-73, wrote—*' It is a great 
mistake to suppose that tlie Hindu religion is not prosely- 
tizing; the system of caste b gives ’'oom for the introduction of 
any number of <mtbidei*H ; ho long n.s people do not interfere 
with existing cusb-^, tliey may form a new caste nnd etUl them- 
^■fttflves Hindus; and the Brahmans aie alivaya ready to receive 
til who will submit to them and pay them* llie process of 
iiiaiiufavtiiring Bujputh from ambitious aborigines goes on 
uefore our eyes*’^ This is one recently recorded observation 
(Jnoticed in the T^cetiuv), out of many that might be quoted, 
of the operation of that proucKsVliich I have called the first 
mode of Brahmonic propagation. Almost the whole of the 
great province of Abf*ain in the Korth-East of Bengal, con¬ 
quered and settled by people from across the Eastern firontiora 
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of ItkUq, supposed to be akin to the SiameBo, is said to have 
become Brahmanized diuiog the lost two ceuturieei. It maj 
be granted that people who come in after thie fashion do not 
the meaning with wMch tlie term proselyte ia used in 
describing the opei'ation*^ of a pri>fcssedlymissionaJ7 faith, and 
that ^Ptofesaou Hasc Muller in his Lcctui'c clear!j used the 
term in this, the ordinaiy European, ineatiing> Ncvertlielessj 
Shell we undertake to estiiiaite the vitaUty of a religion, and 
its capacity for fatui^e adaptation and development (without 
which no roliglon can endure long), we must consider and take 
account of gi^iwtli by agglomeralioii, as well as of extension by 
missionary 2cal< And it is fail' to argue tliat a religion which 
htill possesses bo much power of extensioii and assimilation as 
Bralimauism, which has constantly jU'odnct'd refiuiners and re- 
^ivalists, cairn ot safcl;) be bct out <jf all c-alculatiou in forecasting 
the religious fiitiire of Asia, a piohlem still so prodigiouid}' 
complex xmd obacurCi 

The foregoing extracts and lUusfmtioUM might be ainplihed 
^ODsiclerably, but they servi' h* show tiiat the views put forward 
in this chapter ai‘e founded oil ivalitics of iictiual life ai'ound 
us in India. The main consegucucc of the x>acificatioii and 
settling down uf these non-Aryans under British rule has 
been to encourage their absorption intiJ the Brail manic ritual; 
and they nre also directly invited to enter in by the Brahmans, 
to whom come great i>rofit and repute by these additions to the 
crowd to wliom their religious ministry is iudispeiisable* The 
proBclyttis arc now permitted, by tbe great favoiu* of the divi- 
nity, to outer tomplo eom'ts formerly tabooed ito tlieni, and 
to moke CLffcrings which would previouiily have been re¬ 
jected witli st'Oin- Their wive*^ consult holy men who 
would ouce have disdained to receive them, and are ad¬ 
mitted to the full honour of private iiitciwicws ; they elect a 
hpiritual < 1 irector frum mnong the oiiJiodox, and are enrolled 
among hia disciples^ .They ujj}' even bring over theiv humble 
deities, and get them properly Brahmauized as mcamations- ^ 
It should be explained that the sphitual director is often a 
personage very different irom and morally superior to the 
priest of a temple or the holy guardian of a shrine, dealing 
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■with rdigiDus questioiiS and tho consolation of troubled mindh 
much le&fl entirely in the coiiciete* All these privileges uplift 
tlifi hearts of simple folk, and draw them into the great floek 
of those wliose only systematic belief is practically laid down 
for them by Brahmans. 

This is the first of the two modes by which Btnhmfttilbifn 
may be aaid to in'oselytizt^; nn acceptance of tlie worship of 
the outer ti'ibes, invitation to tlieiu to come in and ctmforpif 
assumption of Uieir liiuigic and hpiritunl direction; hi ahort> 
holding open to them the gates of admission into Brahmauic 
cftBto and t'leed* It miglat be nigncd, indeed, that Brah- 
anoniem is im elear-ciif ligioii at nil, in the bcientific hen be 
■with which tlie ivord is niiplied lo tlie edabomted tIie<ilogieK 
*of Cbi'ihtitinity, of Islam, and even of Jlnddluhin, which hare 
eacli tlieir founder nud central fhjcti'ineb, ai'C fenced round 
and staked (uit dogntaticalh, witJi i^ioper gates for lawful 
entry* And thus it nilglit he contended tliat no real anahigy 
t xists between the spintual enthusiiistie <omerbiuns to the 
(Jroas or the Crt scent, and this natural melting d^nvn in the 
micible of Bralimanisij] of masses of men as they emerge, 
intellectually aimlcs-, and wandering, out of a half-savage 
state. It might also be baid that a religion which thus, hall' 
mvoluntaiil}^ culaiges its hordcra, is in no btidct i^ense a 
juisaiojiary religion; aiuhvlien Ihofegsor Itfax Muller*^ lecture 
is carefully read, it beconies evident that he admits withiqthc 
class of mis&iouary religions only tltoi^e which make pro- 
selytism an ebsrntiol and o bncrerl duty. On the other hand, 
it seems qnitb conceivable that an ordinarj^ audience might 
not have caught this dietinction, wliile no oue, I venture to 
remaih, would hove infemd from tlie Lecture that Biuhmaniam 
haa still life and gi^owth, much kbs tliut it is spreading, and 
mternally undergoing active changes that may prolong its ex¬ 
istence under oUicr foiraft. And this brings me lo the second 
mode of Brahmanio lU-o&cJ} tism^f the wpa-d may be used in the 
aense of admitting and welcoming adherents, who are not 
actually summoned and urged to join an associatioii* 

The second mode by vihich I should affinn that Brahmanism 
proselytizes is by the working of the devotees and spiritual 
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leaders Vk\io fowd ne^ sects, and set up new lights in 
divine matters* In a former ehax^tor I tsTe tried to 
describe upon a BmoU scale how these personages have con* 
stantly appeared, and btill nppeftv, among the Hindus, to 
a&bert new inspirations, to insist on a peculiar way of life, to 
work wonders, and to en|x>ll a body of disciples who gradually 
convince tlicm selves thut tlndr master was a pei'&omfication 
some god* 'I’hcee jm^Tciuent^j lu^c now going on all over 
India; some of them inclease and take root, others wither 
and disuppeai ; hut it is ilnxn^ssihle U> describe as non-mis- 
sionai}’' a 1 ‘oligioii ^\llich i>nimts and largely adopts all tliis 
wondeifnl diveisity and intensity of lehgious }iropftgation. 
For the Hrahmaiis do not usually lejeet thes<“ sertniies, or dis¬ 
own them, milcbs tlinr piineiplc is hostility to rijahmanibm; 
on tlie contiuiij the nio^<.iiunt is gcneivilly adopted and 
ahborhed into Bruhmuiuhiij. Xoriioiild ll he rovrect to say 
that these fUe mcrel,^ intdior vaijaiiuns or changes uithm 
Brahmaidsni itself, and iheiifon f[mte differ on 1 fiom tho 
spii'it of proselytism going ft>rth biiond its own religion hi 
call in tJie outer gentiles* of these teachera address 

them selves to one witliout distinction of caste or of 

cived; they preac^li to low-caste men and to the aboriginal 
tribes who are emerging, out of a nomad state into a 
settled low-caste element; in fiict, they sueco^^d largely in 
tho|e nmlkb of the x>opulatioji which would lean towards 
Christianity and Mahomet!oni&m if tliey were not tliawn into 
Brahmanism by some local saint or devotee. I do not asaert 
these religious reforms or revivals are i^bsentialiy Biuhmanic; 
on the coutrar^^, 1 think that their aim and hrst impulse are 
nsuftlly against orthodoxy, mouoxmlies of inspiration, and 
priestly abuses generally ; but tliis is the origin of eveiy fresh 
developmuit which any gi'eat religion has ever taken; and in 
burroying the general condition of snt'h a religion one must 
give it credit for all its vigf^'oua developments, heretical or 
otherwise* Most of these movements which I nm describing * 
in India Imvc issued out of Bnihmmiism; and hitherto they 
have almost all ended in it; the lead*^rs are mystu-h or devout 
aaoetics who spiritualize the idolatry and rude superstition 
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of the vulgar; but they very rarely, except in the famous 
inatances of BuddhieuL and tlie Jaina doctrines^ eany any 
large section of the jieopTe into any communioti permanently 
aeparatc from Braljmanihn. Almost invariably they end by 
a new Brahmanic castf' or sect, with peculiar doctrines and 
divinitdes that elevate the low^caste disciple, and satisfy in his 
spiritmil nature* just ihose needs wliich Chrifltiaiiily or Islatu 
might otlicrwise have been called iu to And thus tlie 

Bralimanic ixsvivalists at the vei'y least occupy the gmund 
which the moi'e distuu'tly and ccuisciouftly jjroscli^^ing creeds 
from abroad could otherwise imiics ; and make wholesale eon- 
verBions among tliosc (la''scs uith whom only ai'o wholc'^ale 
converMons in these dins possible* 

For BpccimcuH of Uic ftc<oiid mode we may take the accounts 
of the Kookas iu the PitJijab, whose outbreak was rather sternly 
repressed in 1872 , and of Idndivd manifestatLons* The Punjab 
ivport for that year, which in thib pari of it reads like the 
letter of some legate mldrcsscd to the Emperor from one of 
the Asiatic provinces of imperial Borne, hete forth how “Bam 
Singh, the leader of tlie fleet, n !uan of considei'able ability, 
was the son of a t (»r|>entc‘i, who gradually actiuired a reputa- 
tion of extreme sanctity, nnd even for the posbesBum of 
miraculous powers. As his influence nnd the number of his 
follow Cl'S increased, the teudeucy of his teacliing became more 
political,”* Ac, Ac*; but what fii’st brought this sect into 
collision with the British Govei'nineTit was their fanatical 
horror at tlie slaughter of kine, winch led them to murder the 
butcherB; a vaiy fair proof of the etrong BrahmHnie colouring 
which pervaded this otiierwibe biiuitual moveiuent* Then 
we have Hakeem Siugli, wlio listened to the niUsiouariea 
until he not oiity accepted tlm whole Christian dogma, but 
has conceived him'^elf to be the second embodiment, has pro¬ 
claimed liimself as such, and has siuiimonod the miBsionones 
to acknowledge thi^ Jattest dispensation* He works miracles, 
^pteocheB pure inomUty, but btill veuoratefl the cow. Ba the 
remote Eastern districts of the Central Provmces, wliich are 


* Punjab Adminittratnia Rrport, isn*7£t page SI I* 
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governed from Nagpore^ we may collect minute iuforniatioii 
xegarding the Ufo of one Ghasi au ii^si^ircd prophet, who 
sojourned in the wildeineBS for sin montlis, and then i^hued 
forth preaching to the poor and ignorant the creed of the 
True Name {Satndm), ITo gatherccl about hulf a million 
people together before he dieti in 1850* He borrowed his doc¬ 
trines fi'oiii the well knoivu liinda hecL ; ami 

^hougli lie ilentmnccd Bt ahmaiuc a bilges ho iiibtitutcd catiU* 
rules of hia owiij and his successor was niui'dei’edj not for 
heresy, but because he iipcd tlie Jirafitnauie insignia and privi- 
legca, 'which is of course a vciy dilferent thing, according to 
siicei'dotal views, from meiTl}^ adopting the rules and tenets pre- 
bciibed by Bi'aUmans* TJiere can be little doubt that this coiu- 
munit 3 ’, if left nloiie* ^ull relapse into a modified Thuhmaiiibni. 
If it be still conWnded that these inovtanents are really anti- 
Hrahmanie in tlieir direction and impulse, W'e have onty lo point 
to the Siklis, who began bi jujf the sa:i)c luauiier two or three 
centuries ago, and \^hose nutnlnTS. after rapidly increassing, 
are now boginning to ditniuish. As the ^ikliK riac in the 
political and sueial 'world, the}’ arts less inclined to sepai^atc 
themselves from the general boilj of Hindu’s, though they con- 
foim to all rituals lu the rougli (dastic fashion uf waillke men 
who, like Hector of Troy, cyimut be hampered by priests and 
augnrs wlien tliero is work to be done. Other iUuBtiatious 
might be given from the histoiy of lUndti Mchtsms; and it 
might be even affimit-d that the only great impulse of religious 
improToment which carried its folio Wei’s fairly beyond 
Brahmanic caste and ritual, id Buddhism a|id its satellito 
JaiuUm* The other sects have jncrely formed separate caster, 
and have otherwise confonued to llic general ouUhie of the 
Brahmnnic system* 

Thus, if they word Brahmanism :nay be taken as the broad 
denominate 1 of what is recognised by idl lliadus ns th(’ 
supreme^ theoiogicul Faculty, and the comj>rchen8ive eclieuic 
of anfhoritative tradition to wMcli all minor beliefs are refened, 
fof sanction and to be pinch'd properly, we may aMmi that this 
^ religion, so fnrfi'fsm being dead, hoB increased yery conhiderabl^ 
within times of which we know* It has drawn in and gathered 
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Up the wild tribes uud the lielota of India; \vhile all the minor 
svetaruu off-sboots boYC hitlierto been ffindually bent backward 
by popular prejudit^e to cojifotm to 11^ or else have been obliged 
to leave India, And while Bralimanism has spread out during 
the last 100 joaiN, softir as we c-an guess, it is^probable Uiat on 
the same ground Islam and Christianity liavo contracted, yield- 
iiig to unfavouiftjii^ j^olitical eircnnisttuu'^e. By sheer foi'ce, by 
its pile dominant political influence', ami also of course by its in* 
triiiHie superiority over the indigenous superstitions, Islam made 
many converts in India iijj to the nuddle of the ISth ceutuiy; 
but its extension has iiatui'jilly iskckcned with the lupid decline 
and dilapidatioii of the politieftl power with which the faith 
was so closely hound up. It Lus had now to bear the diaud* 
vantage of too near identity witli rulei’siiip, wliich forces Islam 
to stoke the autlionticity ainl ijraetical proof of ita claim to 
diviiio fnvoiu' upon tlie sneechS of luistahle !inman institutions* 
Of course the misfortunes of a Musaliiian dynasty niling over 
uubeIieTDl^ must affect tlie i)roKel>lizing influence of the doc¬ 
trines which are held to justify the dominion. Witli regard to 
Christianity, its ease is in some rcsjjects the converse to tliat 
<i{ Islam : for tliero is j eiif*on tej believe that Christianity has 
^uffcred, as to its propagation in India, hy the sii'ange huccess 
of tJie Christian eonqnei'oi'Ji* For a centmy or more the 
Knglish have consistently^ and siiu'erely disowned idl eonnec* 
tion between theii' politico and their religion. Colonel LJow, 
in Ills Knquiry into the State of Bengal (1770), observes that 
poTBecution for religion is not on ihe list of the Company’s 
misdeeds, und^'^he that will consent to part witli his property 
may caiTy Iiis opinions away with freedom/* But no degree 
of energetic asseveration by a powerful government in India 
has until very lately been supposed hy ita'"/?uhjecte to afford 
any clue to the real intentions of the governors ; and so 
Christianity for immy yearn gut all the discredit ^d jealousy 
which fti-eompanicB support given by the State to A foreign 
^ proselytising religion, without getting any of the suppoFti In 
the days when Cbristiimity was actually propagated and pushed 
forward by the whole influence of an Eni'opean power in India, ^ 
it did succeed very perceptibly* When Francis Xavier could 
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and (lid bring tbe Inquisition to bear upon lukewarm 
Portuguese Viceroys at Goa, and when whole tribes submitted 
to conversion on conditics||of being protected by the Portu* 
giicse from the vengeance of tlieir native princes against whom 
tUev had rebelled—in those days *Chrihtiunity floiii'ished and 
took root in India; but the Knglish never have retorted to 
such thorough measuros, and of course iie^ will. Tims 
t^hriatianity was much aided by strong 2 ^olitioal hiipport; and 
it also did very well on its own merits when it had neither 
poUlical suppoit nor connection; but It has not advanced in 
Tiidiii since it has made polltiial connoctlous without gaining 
tlieii' suppoil. And on tiie whole we nia}’ conclude generally 
iliat of the three great religions of India Brahiuamsm alone 
has during the last 100 years added muterinlly to its numbers ; 
though whether such numerical additions it has made are or 
ivro not deceiJtivo ayniptoms of strcngtli and endiumiee may be 
n difiFerent qncatioii- At any rate they good evidence of 
actual vitality, quite suflScicrit in warn us against cousign- 
ijig Brahmanism prematurely to the cemeteiy of dead re¬ 
ligions. 

But it is not hard to understand why tliis should be, and 
why Bralimanisni in India is likely to take an luicouacioiiably 
long time in dying out utterly, instead of bemg* as might be 
supposed from a cursory glance at the Lecture, already dead* 
Fof, first, Bi'uhEnanism is indigenous to India ; whereas the 
other two religious arc exotics. Secondly, Brahmauibm is r 
religion of the prft-ChTirftian old-world type, being neither n 
State institution like I shun, nor a greut Churcli i^jr el^e a con¬ 
gregation of worshippers bf(vmg n common creed, like 


Clmstlonity, It in way of life in itself, a scheme ot living 
so interwoven whole existence and society’ of those 

whom it conceraS^, and placing eveiy natural habit or duty so 
entirely upon^e religious basis as the immediate reason and 
object that to distinguish in Brahmanism between 

mattej|)rtinown to ufl as sacred and profane is almost impossible- 
T^^ppears to be the earliest form of a religion; and so for 
^^reiigi on becomes marked off and eliminated out from ordinary 
civil li& as a thing different in use and nature, as a department 
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concerned mainly wiUi immaterial neede and interests, and with 
a future existence, by bo far may we ti'ace the development (or 
deterioration as home might say) dlthe onginal religioiiB idea* 
The terms layman and ecclosinHiic, with all the ilistincticns 
thereby implied, indelibilLt 3 ’ of orders, monopoly of sacred minis-' 
try, Chui'ch and State esJsting as iudepoiulent authoritio&« 7 -are 
all things wliiS no Jlialimmiist iiiideifstands in our European 
meaning of Uie words. I*i'4>fe0£>ionh and piivileges are hei^di- 
tarj iia IJrahmaiiisin, whctlier they ho sacred or profane, but 
n mon'H religion means hia customaiy rule of everyday hfe, 
whatever that may be. A man is not a Hindu because he 
inhabits India, or bolougs to niiy particuhir race or State, but 
because lie is a Ih'alimanist. His whole j^tatus and social 
identity, the feigns by wbii'h he may be hnowii and described, 
belong to his religion. 

’Wlieii, tliorefore, aay of a religion cast in Ibis type tliat 
it ife noji-mjB^ionarj^, we moan only that it cannot be coniinuni- 
eated or entered without changing one’s whole mamier of life 
and habitual rules of society. And because we in Ejigland 
have long ago lost the iiotit>u that religion has anything to do 
with the food veeaf. tho clotJjcK ’ne wear, or the things we 
touch ; we suppose that a roligiiUL thus bound up witli a 
peculiar set of sot'ial rules, and re^t^tiiig not upon doctrine, but 
on custom, birth, aud status, must be iucommunit^able beyond 
tho bocict}' into the web of ^^bich it is thus woven, Tl^at is 
true, but tho socud) itself extends and absorbs, the peculiar 
rites and theology ttdlowing in ecco^'d ]dace. A ti'ibe or indi¬ 
vidual becoiii^s Jhulinumized by adopting what are held to be 
the rospectiihlc high-bred manners and piejudices of Brdiman- 
ism, and allUnward by di-sme to propitiate gods of a more refined 
and aristocratic htiitu}i, as well as more pow'erful, than their 
rough-hew ji jungh' deities. Thus a ver^^ recent repoii upon 
oertaiu wild tincts in Kortiicvn Madras wliich ai'e gradually 
becoming cultivated aud settled, mentions that the abonginal 
tribes are tahing to uifiuit muniuges, and to burning their dead 
instead of burjing. ’J’hife latter <hiLiigt‘ is a sure siglK.-of 
Hinduizing, more feure than u mere change of gods, for ttre \ 
proselyte is vciy^ apt to bring in his gods with him^ the 
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BroJunaii poEshes np both gods and mrshippers^ and intro^ 
iuces them into decent society. 

A third reason why llrAmanism is stEl paramount and 
spreading in a country like India^ particularly among the wild 
and ignorant, is of a sort too obvious to have been noticed, if 
Bralmionism had not been declai-ed to be clea^ It is quite 
certain that the people of India arc, as a still far from 
reaching that intellect vial stage when a revelation or i>rophetic 
message may, or must, be tlirown back into carEcr ages and 
tmfamiliar scenes; wliert^fore this j'oligian, which is oontmually 
and copiously sustained by pcr[)t"tiiftl iniracnloits inieiwention, 
and which still keeps open its gates in any quantity of new 
prodigies and new deities, jimst neeessaiily iirevail for a long 
time against more spiriluni faiilis. It is impossible in India 
to make voluntary couversion of aaisy number perceptible in 
so vast ft population without miraculous gifts, rarely claimed 
by, but ftlwn^^s imputed to, a nev- teacher or saint. Devotioii 
and asceticism impress because they ai'e found to connote 
influence with heaven, rather than as etlib al examples. ‘Prancis 
Xavier, the one successful modem luissiouivty of multitudinoua 
Christian conversions in India, was both an ascetic and worker 
of mimclos. He knew well, as Lacor<laire says, the main source 
of success by missionaries to be that sti'tmg certitude in their 
cause which is only attested to simple folk by vigorous self- 
devotipn and incredible labour for no visible reuard. It would 
never liave occurred to him that evangelization could be 
attempted by any force wcalter lhan spontancona cnthtiBiaf.m 
and emotional power. And it is yet to be seen Whether the 
most conaefentiouB efforts of salaried preachers to do their duty 
can avail much; or whether a decent niiddle-ehisa education, 
such aa is now given in the Seot^di Mission Schools, will 
prepare heathen folk for embracing tlie Gospel. Xavier 
usually went on foot and without shoes, living only on roasted 
rioe, which he begged as he went on ; and slept on the ground 
with ft stone under his head; ” * in foct, be Eved in India like 
an Indian ascetic ; and being also on cxti^rdinory choracter, 
he soon acquired the fame of wonder-working. He raised a 

* Lifia ami Lettais of 8. Fisnda Xarler, Volume I. page ISl. Coloiidge. 
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youth from t3ie dead at Tmvancorei when on the spot a large 
nmnher wore converted; the jicfc was selected with oUicr miraekr 
by the Auditory of tlie Hota upon wdiose repoi-t the Bnll of 
canoiiisation wa^ ifcsucd, ns icsliiig upon incontrovertible evi- 
dence, fomndly tested jind iudioiallj' oxaniincd. 

Therefore, J^o rcrapilulnte what has ja^t been sauh Rraliman- 
isin still Utc^ iuuI is jn'upftgated in India faster than any other 
i‘eli;^on, fc>r thc'^r tUrce principal reasons, namely:— 

l^hat it Ik indigenous, the produce of tlio soil and of an 
eiiviromnent that still e^sts. 

TJmt it is a souial system, uml a very elastic one j while 
Ilje people in India as a body stilt need n religion 
which, like Brahminliyiii, provides tlicia with social 
rules, with laws of custom as well as uf conduct- 

That it encourages imd is nourished by a constaut niimcti- 
If>U4 agency w'ovkuig at ihll lu'csf^ure, and by veinys of 
divine embodiments j while in the present intclleetual 
state of the popidation in India no religion will be 
widely cmbracial without visiblo miincnlouB cre¬ 
dentials. 

And it may be fairly conjectured that these three character¬ 
istics uro likely to Keep BrabnuuiiMu alive in India for several 
general ions to come- No one need doubt tlnit it is gradually 
becoming purged and leiiued, but tins is a process through 
wLi*di all popular roligiou.s pa^'S ; and they ju'e not alwai^B 
extingnislmd by it* T^hc uior<^ vi'ucl and indecent rites of 
Rrabmmii^m Imvc hilherio ow cd their rrfoiiuation princijJoOj to 
ordiuaiicos of the lOnglkh ^'^bo have siiiipreSBed suicide, 

gelf-mutLlution, and tdher unbightly or immodest spectacles. 
But because Ih'idiimndhm lia^ bccji purged by hunnm statute, 
it by no luonns fullows tliat the religion k dying or even dange¬ 
rously ill from what is somethues thought healthy medicine ^ 
and no religion ever iH>ssesheil greater elements of elasticity or 
alterative capacitloH. The wor^ihip of Siva and Vishnu k said, 
and tmly, in tlie Lcctiuv, to be stiH in many cases of a more 
degraded character than the worship of Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Miii^va* No one knows better than Professor Max Muller the 
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mnltifcmxi wLicL the worship and attributes of the 

liindu ti'iml have uuder^one, or the endless variety of coueep- 
lions and personifications luidcr whieii they have been akeady 
ndored. And reiuenibermg tliat Vishnu and Siva are only 
diflerent refractions of the idea of divinity seen throitgh the 
prism of popular imagination, there uppeoiB no reason, wliy 
they bhonld not go on chunking toward a higher < volution, ns 
the people eniei'gc out of adtjcct idohitvous ten or of their gods, 
Supposing India to Ijave been left to work out its own destiny 
ns an A^intic country uneonejueved bj" h]iiro|}e, the process might 
have been a voiy long one indeed, shirting fioui the point at 
which Brnlnuauisiu non stnuds* ITnder Emopcaii stimulants 
it null pridmhly be vefv niii^di (iluidged; but thcio is the reli¬ 
gion still fiourishhig boibie <mr eyes like a green hay tree, and 
one cannot positively afUnu lint it is likely sotm to vanish and 
he no more seen* ^J'Jiat if may altogether nielf away and dis- 
solve in the conise of time iiias he conjei'liired to he its not 
improbable destiny- On the otliev hnutl li is not impossible 
that Brahmanism inav be able gnulually to spiritualire and 
centralize its Pantheon, recUwc' its theidogy to a compoct 
Hystem, soften down its luarvils bv s\ Jiiholisins and Liitei' 
pretfttions, discard “ dogmatic e\Lrenuis/' and generally to bring 
itself into accordance uilh improved standards of science and 
intelligence. There is ijardly a religion which does not go 
tlirough this process, or ^^hich niuiiitaiiis without revision the 
uiicompTOTiiising commands or iiiystic nttenuices of its founders. 
And it is a matter oi s^n^msc tlial ftcientilic observers slmnld 
have recognized the ]out> couise of dcvclo]jnicnt fwhicli otlier 
religioiiB undergo, should admit that the religion of i^oroaster 
and Judaibin arc still alive, after so many centuries, aiid sucli 
tremendous oulamities, and yet should also deedaro Brahoganism, 
which provides rites and btlicfs to li50 iiiillioiia, to be dead 
becauee Its eai'hVr forms (what luv BOinetimcH called the ciauser 
conceptions of popular religion) are sloughing ofT, 

•‘Wlicti a religion,” &aid the Lecturer, “hns ceased \o pro¬ 
duce defetiders if the faith,' prophets, champions, and mortyrK, 
it has ceased to live*'^ Thia ia a bold And tar-reachiiig M^ntcuce, 
which must have sounded through the long-drawji Gotldoaaisles 
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of AVeetimnstor Abbey with & strange eclio in the minds of 
many hearers among the crowd who were assured ihat» judged 
by this infallible criterion, Brahmanism was dead^ and whoiaay 
have asked thomeelvea how many religions could stand such a 
test of yitoJity* Brahmanism, a,t any rate, hos at this moment 
many prophets and champions ; it lias no martyrs because the 
Bntish Govenuncnt not only refuses obstinately to persecute 
any tmo, or to let any one persecute his neighbour, but ahsolutfely 
puts down self-immolatitm an a public nuisance* Our police drag 
people from uncleu JogimndtL's car^ and hue the wliole town* 
ship if a man killn or mutilates luiUBelf. Human saciihces ore 
still perpetrated under tlie cloaks of luystenous unaccountable 
murdci^; a] id there would bo plenty of maityrdom if the 
hlugistrates would wink at it, but they do not. As for cham" 
pionSj iJie Kookas belong tfi our own day and hare sealed their 
testimony; and theiv arc thousands of tall llnjputs who would 
like nothing better than to take up sword and buckler in de* 
fence of their patron divinity if exposed insult, or of any 
other sacred institutioin The prophet;^ and inspired teachers 
of purlhed Brahmaiusm fu^e very nunierouB; the saints and 
semi-divine personages still appeal'; so that, altliough orthodox 
Brahmanism may not descive credit tor oil these movements, yet 
any one who surveys India must acknowledge that Brahmanism, 
tried by this critciion, is decidedly alive- 

Now I hare thought that it might be worth while Ijius to 
enlarge upon wliat seems to me to be the veiy premature inter- 
ment of Brahmanism in Westminster Abbey; because there is 
no country in tJic world which can bear comparison with India 
for the study of that science tif religion which the Jjocturer 
uutLounced. No^other country contains three great historic 
religions (of which two are on a vast scale), and has propa¬ 
gated a fourth, the largest of all. Therefore it is probable 
tiiat on the plains of India, if anywhere in Asia, will be fou^t 
out that dedBive battle of creeds for the dominion of the world 
which tlie Lecture predicts. AVhen, therefore, we are told that 
Brahmanism, which holds these plains in force and strong 
ana}'’, is dead, and that the decisive struggle lies between ** ^e 
threo^ missLonarv religions. Buddhism, Mahomedanism, and 
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Chmtiaiutj^" I own Bome surprise at this rendering of itie 
actBfil aituation, and at tliis forecast of the religioufl future. 
From the Tiew-pomt of miaaionary enterprise it seems a mie- 
calculation of the power and positioii of the enemy^ If, indeed, 
the victory is to be gained by that kind of missioniny activity 
which is explained to consist in persuading people to abandon 
small theologic feud*^, to drop the galling chains of creeds and 
distmct formulas, and to rely upon gradual intellectual expaiiBioii 
into the pure morality which the Lecture proposes as the real 
end in view of all reasonable missions, tlien it might be agreed 
that Srahmanism is liliely tii accommodate itself to this opera¬ 
tion more easily than sharp-set dogmatic systems. How this end 
enn be consistent with the professed aim of missionary work is 
not quite plain; nor cfln one easily perceive how the mission- 
ary, who is by his calling a prophet, champion, or martyr (else 
is his religion dead) can bo instnieted to go about making him¬ 
self acceptable to every decent heathen morahzer whom he 
meets, cheerfully discovering pi^ints of agreement, good- 
naturedly sinking little ]>oiiits of docti’inal difference which 
breed stiife, and keeping somewhat in the background the 
positive articles of Christian faith* It maybe conjectured that 
the more earnest mibsiotiaries will cTen jet hardly agi'ee witli 
tlie Lecture that the esseutiala of their religion are not in the 

creeds but in Love ; because niissionoiies are sent forth to 

% 

propofiud scriptures which sa}'^ clearly that what we believe or 
disbelieve is literally a burning question* But admitting the 
pacific solution to be probable, then it will ofTeci all religions 
equally, and the decisive battle wUl never be fought at all. On 
the other hand, if there U to be a gi'eat Arm^eddon of jarring 
creeds, no battle-field is so likely as India j^wid those who go 
to war there must for many a day take Erahmamsm into their 
strategic calculations* 

The purport of this essay, therefore, is not to take any share 
in such s vast speculation as would be the attempt to trace the 
future course of Asiatic religions, but merely to remonstrate 
against a scientific forecast which begins by striking Brah¬ 
manism out of the calculation. There is nothing in the struct 
ture or present slate of Brahmanism whkk need bring final 
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(JisBolation upM this i^eliglon witli fivtal rapiditjj or that need 
prevent its imdergoii^g ilie same modifications, mystifications^ 
and Sfiirituftl quickening which linvo preserved otlier Asiatic 
religions, Qualified observers have tliought that we might at 
any time witness a great Brahmanic rcfiirming revival in India, 
if some really gifted and siugidarly powerful prophet were to 
arise among the Hindus, Certainly the reform must come 
soon, for extraoidiiiary politiial mid tiocial changes must 
always shako violoutly ilio fabric of a religion belonging h) 
other times and rireiimEliineeR- And it is most misufe to 
venture even n conjecture il^ lo ilie form or dircciioii whieh 
the iuevitable cbajiges in Indian ideas must take, becauae the 
Bituatiou is so uii prove deni eel; fur the eirectof suddenly bring¬ 
ing India into fuU rftjtjmrt vitli the foremost of Eui'opean 
nations ennnot be estinialed by ihis generation* Wo cannot 
say ivJmt be the result of letting loose upon the country 
all the idens and levelling Jbr<'(‘s which are engendered by a 
democratic Kuropeau nation, itiid which at present tend to 
subBtitnte a rather cynical utilitiuiainsiii for the traditional 
prestige of capricious kings and priests, and of the gods whom 
they made in their own image. Tt> tliese forces Buddhism 
and Mahoxnedainsm, the religioiis called missionary, are quite 
ns mnch exposed as Binhmaiiism ; ncir can one perceive w'hy 
Northern Buddhism slnnild not as much affected externally by 
observation and cxiicricncc as tho Brahmanlc doctrines ^ while 
Islam has dangers of its own* Bi'nlnniuiibm must undoubtedly 
make haute to change its outward fcatui'es, economise its lavisli 
wonder-working, and concentrate its divine efisences; but one 
would imagine tijat no religion was ever better qualified for 
protecting itselfvarious transfonnations, or better fitted 
with the neccBsai'}' niaclnner^^ Wliencver the modem forces 
come into wididy-effective pliij- upon Asia, what chance will 
Buddhism and Islam have of withstanding them, which Broh'* 
manism may not have also? Or what prospect will there he 
of any great arena being left in which tlie dominion of the 
world can he staked as the prize of a tournament among reli- 
gionB clad in tlie armour and usiug the weapons of our ances¬ 
tors ? The state and movement of religion in India have 
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^ways ^dely inEuenccd the whole of Eoatem Aeia; and, so 
far as India iu coixceined, such a touinamont isL not likely to 
come off while the country forms part of the British empire, 
and continues to leam English^ It is far more prohable that 
the masses will for generationB remain in a khid of simplified 
Brahmanism, which will accommodate itself to altered material 
circumbtance and to higher moral notions. The educated and 
i^eflective clasaes can hardly be expected to enter any dog- 
malic system of faitli. Brahmoism, as propagated hy its 
latest expoundert(| seems to he TJuitarianism of an Euro¬ 
pean type, and, so far ns one can imdorstnnd its argti- 
ment, appears to have no logical stuhility or 
between iwclntion anti jjurt' rationalism ; it propound a either 
too much or tog little to its hearci'ii. Bookiug hack 
at the liifitory of huch I'cligjons, and lot iking round at the 
present utuation of India, ao may douht ’rtliotlier for 
couturiea to come any heliefs ta' deifies hostile to Brahmanism 
will prevail among the iiLasse.'^ vvliit'li inhahit tiic vaf:t inlaml 
provinces, the pagnn nunltitiides that always are so slow to 
quit their indigenous supc^rstitions, so icluctant to drive forth 
the porting geniud from haunted spring and tangled thicket, 
and to make *‘Peor and Baalim forsake their t<‘mp3es dim." 
That these euperstitiosm will he peqietuahy toning down and 
becoming civilizod with the gcjieral civilizatton of India is a 
matter of course; hut whether they will he replaood hy a cam- 
plete adoption of any otlier religi<iii ia questionable, 

though the great precedent of Oliristianity iu the Homan 
Empire cannot he disregoi'ded, despite the wide divergencies 
of ages and circumstiuices of every kind* The use of historic 
analogies as e guide to the intcqiretatio^ of current affairH 
requii^es great caution; and Burke saj-s truly that ono must 
avoid treating history ns a repertoiy of cases and precedents 
for a lawyer. Neveithelcss i-cseinhlanccB—political, social, and 
religious—^between the Itomon Empire and British India are 
incessantly catching the fancy of Anglo-Indians at the present 
day* The sketch given in Gihhon*s second Cbai>tcr of the 
State of religion in the Empire duiing the second century of 
the Christian eta might he adopted to describe in rapid oullme 
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ihe sUte of Hinduism at the present day. The tolerait super- 
stitioii of the people cunfbied bj the claims of any specu- 
l&tiTe ^stem; the " devout polytheist, whom fear, gratitude, 
and curioBity, a dream or an omen, a singular disorder, or a 
distant jonmey, peipetaally disposed to multiply the articles 
of hifl belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectorsthe 
ingennoiis youth alihe instructed in every school to reject 
and despise tha religion of the multitude; ’’ the philosophic 
class who look with indulgence on the errors of the vulgar, 
diligently practise the ceremonies of their fathers, and devoutly 
frequent the temples of their gods; ” the ** magistrates who 
know and value the advantage b of religion as it is connected 
with civil govemment —all tliese scenes and feelings are 
represented in India at this inonient, though by no means in 
an parts of LidLu Seventeen centuries ago the outcome and 
conclusion of all these things in Europe and Asia Minor was 
Chriatianity, which absorbed all the nations of the Empire as 
they " insensibly melted away into the Eoman name and 
people; though even in Uie heart of the Empire paganism 
took £ve or six centmies to disappear. But history does not 
repeat itself on so vast a scale ^ tlie seoBons, and the intel¬ 
lectual condition of the modem world, are unfavourable to 
religiouB Rood-tides; it is incredible that Islam or Buddhism 
should ever again invade or occupy a great country, possessing 
any dvilization, and the mind of Europe is turning to other 
things more exciting m these days tlian religious proselytism.. 
It may he even doubted whether Brahnianism has to fear 
destruction at tlie hands of the tlirco great missionary religions 
of the Lecture, though it is quite possible that more difficult 
and dangerous experiences than wholesale religious conversion 
are before India. Little penetration is needed to anticipate 
the intellectual and moral effects of a state of transition, when* 
ever the traditional forms of leligioua belief shall come to .have 
&lleii into universal diseredit with the reflective and influential 
claseesj who may have found nothing to substitute for these 
' beliefs but a supcrRcial instruction; while at the same time 


* Gibbon, Votnoie L, Chapter IL 
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the rapid adTance of prospeiity^ and the opening of a new 
world of material neede and allurements^ shall have made men 
restless and discontented^ These things may he still far dis- 
tant in India, where European ideas have as yet touched only 
the outskirts of our dominion, and are only appreciated in a 
kind of second-hand unreal way by the ortiheiol classes which 
are politically bound uj) with the Englisii rule to whi6h they 
«re their existence, Neveutholcas our successors mfiyone day 
beVeminded of the pictui'c diuwn in tlie forcible passage wHch 
here follows, and which brings this oliapter to its conclusion: 

eiKxlin aom&tiuiea in the df.iLd ^xJstencpdf a nation, at 

which the ancient ouatoui^ of fi ^looplo at^ c'liEuigp^, religioii't iHliof diHlurbedl, 
ajid tbo spell of troditian hroLeu; while the ilifTusioii of knowlmlgo ie yut 
iuiperfoct, and the civil riglit'i i*f the foimumiity aio ill MKinecl, or cimfiiiod 
wiihin v«T 7 nazrow liniitfi, TIu' tlien a^^siiTrieist a dim and dubious 

in the oyos of the citizens ^ tlioy no langur bcliold it Jn t}iH !»^jl wlJoU they 
inhabit, for that soil is to them a dull iiiauimate clod ; noi' in tho uthigcb of tJioir 
forelhtliflra, which they have bom taught' to look ji^s & ilcluising yoke; nor 
in raligion, for of that they ihmbc ; nor in thi^ laws, which da not originato in 
their own anthniity * » * They 4‘iitrem'h tbf*inM''ivi's witliin tho ilal! pirdncta of 
a namw egotiam. They are e Diauci^ud cd ij oy i pi ■ dice, without having acknow- 
Icdgcd tho of rcoaon ; 11 mo ajjhuidisl Hi itlier by instiuclire patriotism 

nor by thinking patrictiam . ^ , Imt they have atoppwl half'way between the 
la the miihit of confiiaioii onl distreikia.^' * 


* Democracy in America, Do Toc<|^ucviIlo {lieeve^a tranBlation), VoIuedc L, 
Chapter XiT. 



CaiAPTEE VI. 

ON THE DELATIONS llBTWEKlf THE atATE AND ItmaiOST IN CHINA. 

DilTti^rencc Lstwe?u earliest «imI idcoy on relation boiwwu Itellgioa aitd tlifl 

Statu—Coutmvmiib in ovd'T Htc —Sopavation boiweeiL n*- 

liffioD ntid ciril (ifivi'nnnc?iit is Iw’TOtjiiiij' a P’no^Tufipeil jrrineiplB ia Europt, 
Vi'bilu till' contturj btifl tliu ruU' in Asjil— laTniuitii^ juAtitutiona —PoidtioU. Of 
tlio CIiLU^'fil- iiud lls ]Uvllnnl of tli'nJitiit wttU Uifi tUiW Offlldal 

of Ulijua —ConfiTi-E.ii]j tJnddljulj, Tnoiii^t, nil iiidcpfludi^iitly ebt*b- 
li^Jii-d OA M-jifliialii tTcuilh—PiiliHti woMiip of fhr ifitcs ^mTlbrnled by 

Eni[wrui-—TI jo contc11tsolthe I*ckfii (i»*'tIcilhi kIi atotbenttitadBofth%GoV' 
onirui^iit towdiil rrUgiontmnl ilii^ lullLiciico-^Postliuirtoun lionaim and 

titles hciitu\^ I'J on ilc* imi'il dcirLcaUojiby Order of dovoiUBLent— 

Titb'H aiul flhunitipa for ikiililk' tupYlceSj iDStaiiQPii quoted— 

Coutiol Dxoixjuod by tlio Stale over Biiddlight tuciurjiatiauN^ Oaew dtnd fkini 
(Td^etto—liiUdlucluol romllLiou of h iioojtlo vhich iijH.'0s no olw dktiuotioii 
l>ct^voolt tho Tiiibren fiml tlin vMIjIu vp’oiIQ^ In'twecu aiid utoti—])iU)gar of 

too clouu condcLstrm bclmcoo Ucli^on mid tlw 

One important difference IjBtwGcn the eaiiicr and the latest 
principles of govern mi i it hi moi^ked by the cliaugos which have 
taken ]daee in nven^s ideas ou tlie hubjeet of the proper xela* 
titms between the iiiler and the pnestUood^ the State the 
Chru'ch, the civil govemniout and tJio occlt^slastlcal hodtee. Xn 
tmiGS TvJien all anUioiity nocesaoidly tdaimed to d^ive irom a 
diyine mDiidfile, when laws -were bui>eniatiirally delivered, and 
when criuacs might be most effectively ti^eated as sms agahist 
the gods, it was uatuiul that the ruler should assume reUgioue 
as well an civil hupreinacy ; that lie should take on himself, 
wherever he could, tho visible headship of the eictemaL worship ; 
and that he sliould omplor his power to obtain command of 
Bpiritnal forms and institution s> We know that the Homan 
Emperors long kept in tlieir own htmds the cliief pontifio&l 
olffice, tmtH tho saci'cd or liierophaxitic functions of the sove¬ 
reign vanished, in Europe, witli pagtmUnu Then, in the Biiddle 
Ages, come the long struggle hetweeu the ecclesiastical and the 
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citU powers ; Tvhen the Papacy had concentrated and hrou^t 

into focaa%li the independent apiritoal authority of Westeni 

Ohri^tendom, and declared ah solute g^epavation between the 

dotnmiona of the Church and of the State. Put between 

■ 

‘ spilltu^ and temporal matters ^ as they fl0ect the daily life and 
conduct of the people, the di&tii^ctiim is in practice i^d to 
<huWj and harder to maiutaln. The attc^mpt to partitioii off 
%uch things into tw'O provinces, and to place each province 
under an independent and co-ordinate autliorlfy, was inevitably 
followed by inccF&ant and fervent discusbioii tmil contest over 
the right and locoguisabk border Unit slioiild divide two com¬ 
plicated and very ill-defined juriridiotiiiuK* Tlio courue and 
development of this conflict, uliicli prevailed throughout 
Europe ill vaiions foims, lia^e bom voij diffeunt in diflbreni 
confides: the English llpforamtion, wlih'h restoi'od the 
CbiircU as a national iiistitutiun, is a luituble instance of the 
manner in uhicli si one of the iiatitms which brolce away from 
lUjmaii Catholicisui reeiiired the curlier ]ainciple of giving 
supiTcmacy to the State's ruler. It nmj' iierbnjw be said that, 
from the tiino when the Chiircli aUi'inptcd to rnarh off her 
shai^c in the governmciit of uiankiinl iiilo a sipaTato and inde- 
pendent depnitment, the conti'oversy over the preciee range 
and limits of tliat departiuent haw never ct‘ascd» And the 
general resTilt, in the most civilized rauntiicB, 'ha tliat while 
the^ccleainatieal power hay in these latter daj'a been disarmed, 
and can ]jo longer upliold any prck^iisiorrs to concurrent au¬ 
thority witliin tliL' domain of civil adiuinistratiou, on the other 
hand the civil power is rapidly withdrawing faoin its ancient 
clahna to hcad^Hhip and overlordshiij in inattera religious or 
ecclesjftfttical. The civil government inteifores very reluc¬ 
tantly indeed in questions of dooti'ine; it still maintaiiifi, 
under such laws as may be existing, what M, Paid Bert, the 
French Mmieter, has lectintiy termed a general police of wor¬ 
ship ; but the tendency is towai'ds repealing any laws which 
tlurow this duty upon the adojinistration, Tlie niUng power ^ 
no longer looks to the religious boiiies, as such, for support; 
but on the contrary is anxious rather to disown than to rely 
upon an alliance with any particular form of tellgioiu The 
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lierir now predominant is thatwhioh was set forth in Macaulay’s 
essay on Mr, Gladstone’s book on Church and Stat«| where the 
feriewer argues that a goTermnent in its public and collecti'^e 
capacity has no more to do with religion than a railway com¬ 
pany, and that if, as was maintained in the hook, '* the states-H 
man nyist be a worshipping man/* it would be equally reasonable 
and expedient to attach the same condition to the cbairmanslnp 
of the railway direction. lu sliort, politicH and tlieology, find¬ 
ing that they cannot work together, ha^e agreed to stand apart, 
desiring to havf^ af, little to do with each other as may 
be possible; and upon s<:nne rompi'omifee of this kind peace 
is now generiUly concluded, in the most advanced societies, 
except between tlie extitmie and in'e<'onoilable partiaana in 
either camp. There may btill be found in Europe a Ohurch 
])arty tbot would bi'eak in the State to Uie Church’s Lamgss, 
and a political paiiy that would give no quarter to ecolesiaeti- 
eism; but on tlie wliole it is now becoming an established 
principle m Western Europe, Unit a complete and formal sepa^ 
ration between religion and civil rulcrthip is essential to any 
I'ational adminislration either of tlie ^tate or of the Church. 
The temporal so^ei-eigns decline, so far an they can, inteirposl- 
tion in spiiitual afi'airs i the onl)'^ Bpmtnal potentate who 
still maintains in^rtinaciously his right to in terrene in the 
temporal goverimK^nt of Cliristians, lias, ehiefly for this very 
xeasoD, been recently deprived of bis own temporalil^eB; 
and the main current of modern opinion sets towards dig- 
eatablishinent, disendowment, suppressing budgeU des ^U9, 
cutting the States clear of their eonneciion with Churches, 
and taking up on attitude, in regard to religious institutionst 
of irresponsibility and more or less respectful unconcern. 
So that the earlier ideas on this subject ore now not only 
rejected, but reverted; to the principle of union between 
the secular and spiritiial anthoiities is succeeding the principle 
of divorce. 

But if it is true that Eur opean ideas on the relations between 
Clnirch and State are reaching this climax, this makes it very 
well worth while to bear in mind that in the non-Chiistiaii 
voild the earlier notions on this subject predominatie, and 
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materially influence societies. Tliree out of the great Gorom* 
merits of Europe—England, France, and Bugslo—^mle over 
large numbers of non^Chnstiau people, and are in constant 
relation with nou-ChriBliaii Staten; and of the many and 
strange difflculties besetting this position are connected with 
the ■incident that in A^ia and Mobomedan Africa the temporal 
ruler is generally expected to do what in Wef»terii Europe he is 
J^enerally denounced for doing, to ashumc, that ia, a dii'ect and 
lifMtical authority over the admiuisti'atiou of religious affiairs ; 
while the Btatesmanis undoubtedly expected to be a worshipping 
man. Moreover, these difflculties, where Islam is concerned, 
have not missed appreciation at Constantinople; for the 
Sultan has lately been disclosing shme anxiety about the 
spiritual unity of Islam, and is showing a disposition to employ 
his,claims to the KaJiphato as a means of taking upon himself 
the functions left vacant by the disabilities of a iiou-Mahome' 
dan ruler in Mnhomcdnn countries. And liic mere fact that 
the Tiukiah Sulttms, with no pn^tcosions to sacred character 
or descent, ho^e for some centuries been able to impose them¬ 
selves as Kaliplis upon a very large part of tiie Mahomedan 
world, proves how closely the spiritual heudbhip is bound up, 
outside Europe, with temporal doiainioii^ It and must he, 
the policy of a native Asiatic ruler to secure and maintain this 
union of forces; since, so long as he stands outside and <Us- 
connected from the spidtufllities, he is in a dangerously imper¬ 
fect condition; he leaves in other hands a lever that may be 
used to upset him, and lie is out ofl' f]T>m Uto control and 
direction of on active, iicvci'-reBUiig inachincry, Always at work 
among his people. Of coiii'se tin Asiatic srivrroign may and 
does govern people of various creeds, as in India; and it may 
happen, though the case is rare, that he himself professes 
exclusively the creed of a minority. But in this latter case 
^which almost always indicates recent and incomi^lete conquest) 
the position of a native ruler is unstable; wliile, on the other 
hand, the more eflectually he can combiue with his secular 
sovereignty an acknowledged authority over and control over 
the religiouB orgamzatiot), the stronger and more solid is hia 
dominioni. The most obvious and well-known illustration of 
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thw principle ia to be seen in the rapid rise end the cc^plete 
predominance for centuries of Mabomedauism as a ruling power 
throughout the greater part of Abia. For It la mamfeat that 
the early eucee^sos of Islam were due to the sudden appear- 
auce^ in a part of the world divided by great schisms or petty 
local crecdsj of a seiies of leadeia who impersonated the full 
idoa of a theocracy, and who united mare comidetely and 
effectively than cvi'r IkTotg or since in tlje world’s history, th4* 
two moraentuus foix^es of military niul religious enthusiasnu 
But the iijstitntiniis of Islam arc, nJ'ter all, barbarous tbrough 
their Tory bimjjlicity; while its intolernnt mouoUieisni ia a 
peculiar production of Western Asia, Jt inn}’^ be more in* 
tereeting to look much* further eastward, and to e^tamiiie tho 
relations of tlic civil gnvernment to religion in a country wher^ 
creeds and litnala still luv^ci^e tlicir jji'imitiye multiformity, 
where they all Jiuvo, nevertheless, fiTe piny, and where the 
ruler finds it possible and advantageoin^to preside over all of 
them. Nowheiv is this better seen than in that Empire which- 
has not only attnineil,' aa a govrmmcnt, the highest lorel yet 
reached hy purely Asiatic (dvillKUtion, hut is at ouce tlie oldest 
of Aquatic em]ures, and the most likely to outlast all others now 
existing—the hhnpiie of Chinn, 

The Chinese (j-ovemment is Ringular in Aaia as represent¬ 
ing A kind of modem C’on'seiTatiam. No other great Asiatic 
State ever got hiytmd the simplest forms of arbitrary ^ve- 
reignty: whereas in China the governing class lias for centuries 
been endeavonriug to stand htill at « remarkftbly forward stage 
of admiuifitrativc oipinization long ago attained ; and this is 
not tlie immobility of nmre superstition and ignorance, as in 
the case of the nationw around, but it ir apparently due to a 
deliberate inistmst of progress beyond the point already 
reached. This feeling is probably much more justifiable in 
Asia than in Bhirope ; for until tlio incoherent groups of dif¬ 
ferent tores and ndigiona which make up tlie population of an 
A^tic Empire become moulded into some sort of national 
conglomerate, they form a very shifty foundation for elaborate 
political huUdingSp A w^ell-knit and long-estsbliahed Earo|>enn 
nation may play fast and loose with its institutions, and amuse 
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itself-qjtli new economical i:irindples and expciiments in goTcm-^ 
ing: may allow clironic revolt to run on in a i)rovmce, on lha 
chance of ite weadug itself out, and may bo indifferent to the 
general weakening of the executive powci', and to the relaxing of 
tlie bonds of empire which may ensue. But Asiatic constitu^* 
tions cannot stand sucli treatment, and rulers m'e obliged to he 
much more cautions iu handling ixiugh conglomorato maKses 
Sf_tribes and sects, ^Nor can it be denied tlmt civilization, 
whatever he its benefits to Asia, act^ as a disintegrating force 
among the first principles wliicli lie at the base of nil Asiatic 
govemmentfi, where the turner-stone is usually the diviiio right 
of kings* However 1hU may bo, tlie ChiueHe Jiave certaiuly 
succeeded in organizing seicntific methuds of administration 
withont disturbing priniitiv<‘ ideas ; iin experiment of great 
interest to tlic ]^Iiiglis]i, wlm liavo before them a iinohlein not 
altogether dissinjiliii', Cliina lias liad, moreover, the good 
fortune of lying beyond the full sweep of the destnictivo waves 
of Mflhomedan invasion, whicli spent their force on. her 
extreme frontier; ho she escapod t lic deluge which has sepa^ 
rated all Westein Avia intf^ two distinct periods, and hoH 
operated, wherever it spread, a complete iuten*uption of 
political continuity. And while lier religions have thus ri^- 
tained their natural variety', and liurc escnj^cd being crushed 
out OF overlaid by fhe dead levelling power of^Islam, China 
has •attained this snpcrioiity civer India, that she succeeded 
conturies ago in bringing her religions doctrines an! wor¬ 
ships into practical co-opemtiou with lier secular organiza¬ 
tion, It would seem as if the lavish feitility with which 
Indian soil produces roligioiia ideas and forma has hindered 
them from being turned to account and built up into any great 
reli^oxta system; or else tliat India lias never had Et native 
government large and strong enough to organize Brahmaninm 
as a foundation and support of its authority, as the Chinese 
have onliated their ancient Pantheon into the Statens i^erricc; 
while it does not appear that Indian religionB have ever been 
pressed into the service of morality* The only great State 
reUgioa and organized Church which ever throve in India 
wag Buddhiam; and it ia precise^ this religion v/hich^ after 
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its myaierioua break-up in Indfa^ found a permanent borne 
and an immense though diutoiled dev^opment as the greateat 
eet&bliahed religion of China, Yet BuddLi&m is oiHy one 
among others, for the Chinese GoTemment seems, perhaps 
alone among CLvilized States, to have solved the problem of 
maintaining simultaneous relations, close and sympathetic, 
vTith several established official religions. In European States, 
wherever uniformity^ of belief can no ledger be preserved, fhe 
State usually dnds it impohbiUe to identify itself with several 
rival creeds, and very mconvenient to remain on good terms 
with one particular creed, whereupon it withdimws as much 
as poBsiblc from connection udth an^'* of them, In Mahomedan 
counliies this difficulty is foreshilled by diligently stamping out 
all creeds but one, wherever this ifl possible. But in China, so 
ihr as can be judged from written accounts, the pecuHarity is 
that the State is not only tolerant and faiily impartial to a 
multiplicity of creeds and worships (for that is seen eveiywhera 
in Asia beyond the pale of Islam), but that at least three 
established religions tpre fostered and sedulously patronised 
by the Gkjvemment'according to their speeinlities and respec* 
live values in use, for tlic great purposcB of the orderly ad- 
mini straticu of the Kmpire, and the upholding of the national 
traditions of conduct and morality, Nowliere is the principle 
of adapting the motive power of religion* to the machinery of 
’ admlniatratinii cmiied out so st^icntidcnlly as it appears io be 
in China. TIjc vii^t area and the immense papulation of the 
Empire atibrd ample room for sevei-al religions ; the Bystem of 
government fields emplajment and a congenial atmoei^here for 
them flU, The tradition of the Imperial Court is to keep the 
Emperor's person in august and majestic seclusion; the prac¬ 
tice to act out all their administrative proceedings and Mte' 
of State under impoaing formtthiTies and high-sounding moral 
ordinaneeh, keeping the inner mechanism of the State secret 
and mysterious. All this system haimonkes with and fevours' 
the policy of associating religion with every deportment of tiie 
pubEc serrice, and of identiiymg the laws of the Government 
with the decrees of Heaven, The State interposes itself as 
much as possible between the x^eople and their gods, the 
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EiDi)eroy claimB to be tlie authorised charge d'affaires or chief 
agent ojid mtercessor for hl^ cauutry witH the Supreme Powers. 
And the Chinese Government haa this advantage, that allbougli 
its djTiastj ia to some degiee foreign, it is nevertheless not so 
far ahead of or apart :&om the prevailing h]tellectiial staadai^l 
among its subjects that it cannot recognize or treat with reli¬ 
gions of low or incongnroiis types witho ut ofiending the public 
oj&tion of some induen'^1 body among its subjects. A Chris- 
llan or Mabomedan Goreinment can at most accord unwilling 
recognition to creeds of a totally different species. But the 
Chinese Imperial Gavemnient seems able to work with and 
to derive support h'om at leof^t tlirec great religions of very 
diverse character: the Coiifiicion system, the Buddhiht 
Church with its Ordci^^ and tljo Taouist worship of innu¬ 
merable magical genii and Natiirt; gods. 

All accounts of Clima agreo getiemlly in dcHcribing these 
three forma of religion tis existing sepaintely and indepen¬ 
dently, altliough they have influx meed and coloured one 
another. And if this he them conditto^i (nlUiough no one 
can feel sui'e of understanding religions who has not been 
among the people who practise them) it seems certainly 
remai'kftble that in China, wliieli imssesaes an ancient and 
comparatively] uninterrapted civilization, and- a liighly cen¬ 
tralized goveinment, tho various beliefs and worships should 
not Laye coalesced, iu the ctiurse of many centuries, into some 
comprehensive national religiou. Even in India, where the 
whole country has never fallen under complete iiolitical ceu- 
tralization, and wlieie every tiling has aided to prevent tho 
regular gi-owth of one religion, all the indigenous rituals and 
theologic ideas are more or less grouped under the ample 
canopy of Brahmanism, whicli has ai^ easy pantheistic method 
of accommodating oE comers. And in other countries some 
sort of general religion ohnoat invariably develops itself accord¬ 
ing to circumstances; it selects, rejects, improves, and com¬ 
bines the elementa of the varioiiB creeds and worships which it 
gradually supersedes; and tJie more it predominates, the faster 
it anjies:es or absorbs. Thera may remain formidable schisms 
or parties, worshipping different gods, or widely at vaiiimce on 
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lK)iQi^ of dactL-ine^ jet one broad band of religiona 
UBnalljbnnga tkem^l togetker under Bome primary denomina¬ 
tion* But in China thia proceHs doe^ not aoom to buTe taken 
place ; the State is uniform and highly centridiEedf wliile there 
are three principal religions, distinct in character and origin^ 
oil living in concord together and in intimate aesociAtion with 
the Empire. The difTerent religious ideaa and doctrines that 
have from time ta tune sprujig up in China, or have b^eu 
transplanted tJiither, have not become assimilated, but remain 
apart in separate foimations. The philosophic Confucianism, 
embodying tltc tcachmgs nf a gi^eat maralist and statessnon, the 
magnificent hierarchy of North ern Buddhism, with its church, its 
orders, its deified abstractions, and its metaphysicul doctrines; 
and Taouism, with its adoration of stars and spirits x^slding 
over natural*phenomena, of personified attributes, divine 
heroes, local genii, and the wdiole apparatus of i^thropo^ 
morphism—all tliese expressions of deep moral feeling, reli¬ 
gious speculation, and superstitious wonder, jumbled together 
like everything in ^ia without regard to mconaistencies or 
absurdities, seem to pievnil and flourish simultaneously in 
China. Mr. Edkins, in hi?* book on religion in China,* tells 
us that we have there these three great national systems work¬ 
ing together in^hurinony. Three modes of worship, he says, 
and three pbilusophies, have for ages been interacting on each 
other. TJicy are foimd side by side not only in thf same 
locality, but in tbo belief of the same individnals, for it is a 
cominou thing iliat the same peubOJi should conform to all 
three modea of W'orship ; and the txovemment willingly follows 
the same impartial practice. In a eountiy of such ancient 
civilization one would Itave expected that what has taken place 
iu other countiicb during the last two thousand years would 
have happened to the religions ofOhhia—that they would have 
undeigoue some process of fusion, and would have been nm 
into the mould of some general type, however loose and toco' 
herent. Of the great hist^trical religions that have ariseu in the 
world, each has annexed Bcveral countries; very rarely, if ever* 


* Hialk^a m Ohia*, liy Edkjas D.D. 1S7S. 
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do ^ find two of them establislied on equal terms in the same 
country. It is only in China that we hnd two miglityroligioiis 
potentates such as Confucius and Buddha reigning with co-' 
ordinate authority oTer one nation^ and their ritual mingled 
with the adoration of the miscellaneous priinitive diTinities^ 
who haT6 elsewhere been usually extiipated^ subdued, or re- 
hnod and educated up to the level of the higher and paramount 
religions conceptions. For, although the Chinese religions seem 
to have modified each other externally, and to have intei'changed 
some colouring ideas, no kind of amalgamation into one Spirit 
tual kingdom appears to have ensiucnlj it is at most a federation 
of independent faiths united under the secular empire. ^VhereaB 
in other countries the chief religion is one, but tlie interpret 
tations of it aie many, so lliat the faith is a moral system, a 
mysterious revelation, or a simple form of propitiating the 
Eupernatprol, according to earii ntan^B feelings or habits of 
thought; in China a man may go to different I'eligions for 
specialties of various sides or phases of belief, Confucianism 
gives the high intellectual morality, forhjietit by retrospective 
adoration of the great and wise teachei'a of mankind, and based 
on family affections and duties, but offeiing no promises to be 
fulfilled after death, except the hope of posthnnious memorial 
veneration. Buddhism gives metaphysical reHgion of infinite 
depth, with its moral precepta enforced by the dt^ctrino of 
reward, or punishment, according to merits or demerits, 
acting upon the immaterial soul in its passage through 
numberless stages of existence. It contiibntes imposing cere¬ 
monial observances, the institution of monastickni, and a 
grand array of images and personified attributes for worship 
by simple folk who have inimetliato material needs or 
grisTances. Buddha himself, having passed beyond the circle 
of sensation, is inaccessible to prayer, yet out of pity for men 
he has left within the universe certain disaples who, al1>eit 
qualified for Nirvana, have consented to delay for a time their 
vanishing into nothingness, in order that they may still 
advise and aid struggling humanity. Both Confucius and 
Buddha seem rather to have despised than denied tlie oidinaiy 
popuhir deities, and to have refriuned, out of pity for weaker 
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brethren, from open iconoclaBm. Tuouiflm has rewarded^oth 
these great teachers by npotheobis* iuto a pantheon which 
appewB to be filled by eveiy imaginable device, by personifi¬ 
cations of eveiythiiig that prtjfits or plagues humanity, of 
natural iihcnomeiiB, of human iiiventionE, of war, literature^ 
and commerce, and hj the deification of deadheroee and sageh, 
of eminent pcrsoiib at lai’ge, and of eveiy object or recol¬ 
lection that toTichcb men’s emotioLS or paBses their nndei^-^ 
btanding* It ia worth notice that the three persons who 
founded these throe separate and widely divergent religions 
appear all to liai'c lived about the aame time, in or near tbe 
sixth centniy n.c. And flic impaj'tial venoration accorded to 
them by the CJunese is aliown by their being wotbhipped 
together, as the Trinity of the Sages* 

Let us for a moment sec by what means tlie Chinese GoTem- 
ment identifies these religions with the State’s administration and 
witli the reigning dynasty* Jf the Government is of any one iiai'- 
tleular religion more thnn another,it is,we are toId,Oonfucianisl; 
since the literavy and intellectual sympathies of the ofiicial 
classes are preferentially with a system of moral philosopliy 
and practical wisdom, Nevcrtliele&s the public worship of 
Taouiat epiiits in elaborate and carefully regulated* There arc 
three regular State services duiing the year, in the spring and 
at dm solstices; while special functions take place upon any 
great public event, the accession of a new Kmperor, ant^victorj’, 
or a calamitouh vibitation. All tins is analogous to the religious 
customs of other countries, with tlie difference that in China 
the national prayers and sacrifices are offered up, not by chief 
prieBtft or ecclesiasti<‘s, but by the Emperor himself, who hIho 
performs by deputy, throngh his civil subordinates, similar 
offices tliroughout the kingdom- Tbe powers of the air, tbe 
great spiiita of earth and heaven, are invoked by the State’s 
ruler to administer the elementary forces for the general benefit 
of the country, precisely as the meanest of his subjects imploi^s 
some obscure deity to bless or save him individnally. The 
Emperor’s stylo of address to the spirits of Earth and Heaven 
is lofty* To these two spirits alone he sty lea himself 
** subject; ” and in making sacrifices to the Earth he offei's 
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the following prayer:—“T, your Bubjocti son of Heaven by 
imperial succession, dare to announce to the imperial Spirit 
of the Earth that the time of the summer solstice has arrived, 
that all thmgB living enjoy the biessing of sustenance, and de¬ 
pend upon it for your etheient aid. You are ranked with 
imperial Heaven in the sacrihees now presented/' Not less 
important than the oblation to ephits is the wcr&hip of ancestors 
. (pTescribed by the injunction of Confucius, but probably an 
immemorial usage) which the Emperor celebrates witli due 
solomnitj’', setting forth mi example of filial piety, and at the 
flame time claiming for the dynasty jill the D'everence due to the 
hereditary father of his people. Three of the gi^eateat of pre¬ 
ceding einperoi's nre included, as a si>ccial distinction, in Hie 
sacrifices to eaitli and heaven; the ai'c annually adored 
in tlio imperial Temple Ancesti^rs. ** I dare (tlie Emperor is 
made to say, after reciting his pure descent) to aniioniice to my 
ancestors that I Lave with vnn^ in tills first month of spring, pro¬ 
vided sacrificial animals as a tcbtimonv of imforgetting thought¬ 
fulness;*' and the prayer contiiins the tItlo^? gf aU the deceased 
sovereigns addressed# Tlie tabletb of all the deceased emperors 
mad empresses ore set out inpaii's, linims ai'e sung, and viands 
and lich garments are offered. There ore also minor rituak 
for the imperial worship of the gods of land and gimii, with 
whom are included, as honoured guests, the deifications of two 
ntatesuien celebrated in past times for the promotion of 
Chinese agriculture# It is manifest tliat these stately official 
liturgies, giving elevated expression to popular fluperstiiitms, 
and presenting the sovereign os liigh steward of the mysteries, 
must exercise great inffuence over the devout multitude, and 
must give the State large control over the religions themselves. 
But here again the peculimty is that we see the primitive ideas 
preaerved, exalted, and utilized by a cultivated and enlightened 
Government; not a barbarous or backward Oriental Stale, but 
one that mokes treaties with Europe, Bends out ambassadors, 
and, conducts its affairs upon perfectly cc^ual terms with all 
civilized nations, according to very distinct and seriou^t policy 
of its own. 

If we' desire to understand Low, and to what extent^ the 
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CliiiieBe GoYemment uses its religious poBitloii and influencOf 
and 'brings i/rbat may be culled its spiritual supxemicy to bear 
upon regular adznmiStratioiij we cannot have better eYidence 
than is contained in tbe Pcldiifi Gazette, 'wlilL'h has for aorao 
years been officially translated into Euglish. This gazette is, 
to quote from a prefiice to Uie volume for 1874, “ the doily 
record of Impoiiul decrees and rescripts, and of reports or 
memorialK to the tlirone, together with a biief notice of. Ini' 
peiial and official movements, to which the name of Peking 
Gazette is given b}" Europeans it lias an official status, and 
ifl circulated to all provincial adniiui^ 1 trationb* If such an iii' 
stitutioii as a Gazette were Akimd in iiuy other Asiatic country, 
one could Lai’diy be wj'ong in biking it t4> be a veiy' I'ccent ini' 
portatiou from P^urope; but Clhincse, we ai’e told, wci't? 
publishing tlieii' Gazette (styled ^lieelhuioous, or Court, An- 
notuicemcnth} many centuries ago. The Pekidg Gazette au- 
nomices all acts of State, regulations, decrees, ordecB on ini' 
portant cases, and cereuionial proceedings of the Imperial 
Government; and it is ceilaiiily imiquo among^fonitcar* and 
official publications of that kind in its incessant and impressive 
illustration of the rehitions of the Chinese Htate with the 
establislied religious. I’he grand functions of Imperial wor¬ 
ship arc of course all form oily ordained and reported fov 
general information by edicts, and b,v onlei's of the Board of 
Sacrifices; and the Gazette coutaLns many orders allotting to 
the piiuces and other high officials the different temples at 
which thf}^ are to do duty* But the sti'ange and interesting 
phenomenuA is to find, in such a modem-sounding publica¬ 
tion as a Government Gazette and Court Cuoulari the deities 
hgurhig, not t>ccabionaliy but very frequently, in every depart¬ 
ment of official business, and treated much as if they were 
highly respectable functionaiics of a superior order, promoted 
to some kind of upper house, whose abhitiea and influence 
were neverthelebs etil] at the ecrvice of the State, Those who 
hold the flr&t rank, with very extensive ^epaiiments specially 
connected with the general administration, are recegniEed as 
State Gods, such gods as those of woiv literature^ or utstme- 
tion having pre-eminent pusition., Tliere is aleo, it is under- 
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stood, ft distiaction between the gods who ore occupied with 
the mftteiial or physical concerns of the country, and those 
who preeide over intellectual and moral nee<^4 But beside 
and below these chief of&ce•bearing deities, there are evidently 
very numerous gods of the counties and boroughs, to whom 
the Imperial edicts secure regular and proper woratdp, whereby 
their influence is enlisted upon the side of Government; while 
ihe provincml officers are expected regularly to visit aU those 
registered as State Gods, much after the fftFrhion in which Euro¬ 
pean prefects are supposed to pay attention to persons of local 
influence* All these deities seem to Le rewarded, decorated, 
promoted, or puhHdy thanked hy the Supremo Government 
according to their works, with due gravity and ijnpartialit 3 % 
The God of War, wlio&e department may have increased in im¬ 
portance in these dnys of great armament^!, was judiciously 
nused, by a decree of the la^t Kmperor but one, to the same 
rank with Confucius, who Ixad before ocoiipicd the first place 
in the State Pantheon* Constant reference is made in the 
Gazettes to^Pbo perform once s of the jiitinor deities, and they 
seem to be aU co^ operating with the prefeetb oi the mngiBtrAey 
in grappling with administrative difficulties; insomuch that 
local government appears to consist of «- c oalition between 
local deltiee mid provinciHl officers, who divide the responsi¬ 
bility, and share praise or blame. ^Yhatever may be the posi¬ 
tion the more privileged and aristocratic class of governing 
diviiiities, the minor Chinese deity is not allowed to sit with 
his hands folded, like Buddha, or to indulge, like the gods of 
later Hinduism, in grotesque amusements or^ disrepotable 
caprices, or to decline Tesponsibility for storms and earth¬ 
quakes, on the pica that suck casualties fu'e part of borne plan 
beyond man's present understxmding, whicli will all come right 
in the end* On the conti-ary, the condition on which the 
Chinese Government patronises the Pantheon is evidently 
that it shall make for morality, support the cause of order, 
ssslst, promptly and efficaciously, in pi'eventing or com- 
bating such calamities as floods, &mine, or pestilence* And 
since in China ibe State deities, at any rate those who 
I'epifsent outlying places and provincep, are not sent to the 
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Pantiieon hy populai- election, as elaewhei^ tJironpliout Asia, 
but (Ofe ap]>oin^d by tlie Government, it is obviouB thut they 
must be in some degree tuider ministerial iniiuence. A re¬ 
markable personage, whether ho be eminent for brareiy, virtue, 
public charity, or aiij^ other notabtje rharacteiistic, may he 
liononrod after death by deification at the hands of the Imperial 
Court; whereby the State rewards a distinguished public ser¬ 
vant or private benefactor, and at the same time letaina hfe 
iuterest and goodwill in '^nnotlier place,’* and in a higher and 
broader sphere of uvefulnefas. 

To begin with the ordiiiaiy find numerous decrees acknow¬ 
ledging the good services of deities, The Goveinor-General 
of the Yellow Biver (saj & the Ci-a/ette of November, 1078) re- 
ipiesia that a tablet may he put u]) in honour of the river god* 
He stateh that during the ti'nnsmi&eioii of relief rice tu Honan, 
whenever difficulties were enetmniered through hhallows, wind, 
or rain, the liver intCT^io^ed in Uie most umnistokable 
manner, so tliat the transpuii; of grain went on without hin¬ 
drance. Order t Let the proper office pi^ciJare a0blot for the 
temple of the river god/* 

** A memorial board is granted/* says the Gazette of April, 
1080, *'to two templen in honour of the god of locusts* 
On the last aiii>eivninco of locusts in that province last 
summer, prayei>i wen? offered to this deity with marked 
success,” ^ 

February, 1880. A decree ordering the Imperial College of 
iDScriptions to prepare a tablet to he reverently suspended in 
the temple of the Sea Dragon at Hoyang, which has manifested 
its divine inteiposition in a mai'ked manner in response to 
prayers for rain. In another Gazette the Director-General 
of Grain Transports prays that a dietinetion be granted to 
the god of winds, wh4> protected the dykes of the Grand Canal; 
whereupon the Board of Rites is called upon for a report* 
Also the river god is recommended for protecting a fleet cany* 
ing tribute rice; and tl^e god of water gets & new temple by 
special rescript* In fact, decrees of this kind, which merely 
convey public recognition of services rendered by the State 
gods, appear in almost evciy issue of the Gazette. 
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TJie following dc^jrees refer to the procees of quaUficwtion 
for divine rank;— 

CrOTorDor of Auwlici forwariU (liT'ovenibt^r, 1B7B) a petitioa from tho 
gentry of Ying CboTr, praying that anctlfici^a may utTciod to tho lato Psmino 
Commiiaiouor iu HouaDj in tho teinplo alr^tly eru^lud to the of hift 

father. The faUiQT Iiod "been Snpormt^ndent of the Omia Tianaport, ftnd had 
greatly dlatiiiguitdicd himself in oporatioue again at Mime robola. The Sfcm Iiad 
done aicdloDt bervicei and the local gentry Jiad heard of bia dsith vith. 

Z^ToAt gtioT ULoy eameartly }>my that aacriBcea may he ofTcrod to him ofl we'll 

t# hid father. Gnintcil.*^ 

* A decree isaned {I!i1»y» 1B7B) enuctiuniiig the recommendation that a temple 
to Fuh Tnung, a Btateaman of tlic Ming dynasty, nfay l>o jdaced on the Uat of 
thoee at which the offidola are to oifrr pniodhal liixttiors. The spirit of the 
deceased itatcfimeui Ima manifested itM'lf elfectividy on occasion^ when 

rebels have threatened the dibifict lottii,, mul hua loore than oneo iuLLriTiaaed 
when Irtrayers have hwn olfctcd fo^" lain.” 

The Gazette iif 18 S 0 , ex]jress<'s tlio Imperial regrets 

at tlio death of the Commander-in-(ljief iu (Jlulilk and gives 
him an nbituaiy notice. 

*'He wsw in^cd u hraroj loyul, and iLlbtingaisIied otliccr. Huring the time 
JiO iierved lui CAiinaiidci-in-Chief hu displa^iHit ii litgh ra^iaeiiy for military 
reorganization. AVo have heard the nevtsot' hin ilralii willi. profuiind coTnioiflC' 
mtiou; and vre coTotoatiil tlmt tbo po&tbunionH botiourt oibigued by law to a 
Cfimtnandcr-iu'Chicf he hestuwed ou him ^ that a pcstliiimoua title be giroa 
him. Olid that tlie luetoiy of Lis oaii'py bo retarded iu thu Stnto llistoriogmphor'B 
oOleo. Wo Bonctiou the erection of tomples in hi^ honour at his home iu Huuau, 
ttud at the scetiOB of hin cxjdoite." 

October 27tlu A decree bauctioiiiDg the eiectiau of a apcclal temple to a 
late CqpuuAitdaut of the Forces, who was killed at Tarhajitiu.” 


Theee last quoted decree a j Beleeted out of many similar 
ones, throw much light upon the 2 >rocess of th# evolution of 
deities^ under State aupemKion in China, We know that in 
other countries, notably in India, the oimj of deitiw is cod- 
stantly recruited by the coDonizalion and apotheosis of great 
and notoricuB men ; but in other parts of Ania this is usually 
done by the priests or the people. In China a paternal 
bureaucracy supeiintends and manages the distiibution of 
posthumous honours, heginning mth honours of much the 
same kind as those given in £urope to celebrities, and 
gradually rising through the scale of ancestral worship, sacri- 
£cea, temples, and celebration by the public liturgies, to the 
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fall hoDoura of tecogniaed and successful It is easy 

to perceite liow the formal bestowal of poatbumouB honours, 
in their first stage not unlike otr State fimeralB and monu^- 
mente, with memorial tablets, mau soles, and titular die- 
tinctions of a sacred <-linractcrj mufit attract the religious 
feelings of the multitude, and stimulate the world-wide pro¬ 
pensity towards adoration of the dead* The GoTemmeot 
has therefore no difficulty in promoting the spirits of decoaee^ 
notables to the f^uperior grades of dirinity, whertover this 
may seem expedient; and has only to mitlcipate and direct 
public opuiioii bv a judicious selection of qunHfied pprsonages. 
In thlB way the hbnperor, liiinself a sacred aud semi-divine 
personage, scents to hnre gi^adnally acquired sometlm^g like a 
monopoly of deification, which lie uses ns a constitutional 
prerogative, like tlie right i>f creating peers. And the special 
yaJne in China of poAfJiiiinoua honoui’StJV fJmt they have a 
natural tendency to qualify the recipients for thia higher 
promotion to the grade of divinity. 

The hyetem of posthumems {listiiictioiis is iiateconfined to 
the recognition of eminent aeiTices i-endered officially, or iii 
a private capacit}^, to the public^ The State in China occupies 
, itself directly \\ith morality as well as with religion; and any 
person whose conduct has been nieritoiious or exemplary 
may be I'eported, after doatli, to the proper board or college, 
which decrees appropriate marks of approbation* Cashes of 
filial and conjugal devotiou are constantly reported by the 
provincial authorities ■ also iuhtanews of devoted widowhood; 
there is one ^example of reward saiictioiied to A young lady 
who died of grief at tlio death of her betrothed; and another 
Jkincee ytl^p starved herself to death for the same reaBoti gets 
posthumous approbation. In all these instances the virtuous 
deeds of the pei'sons mentioned are solemnly rehearsed by'tte 
Oasettes; while on the other hand, the neglect of filial dtities 
is properly stigmatized* In April, 1878, the Censor reporta 
an individual who, besides wearing a button to which he was 
not entitled, ** continued to i>crfonn bis official duties niter 
his mother's death, iind wore no mourning for her.,” A die- 
tingniahed spirit may often obtain further advancement by 
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diligent wonder-working, A decree of 1678 deals with a 
petition that a girl who died many years earlier may now he 
fonnally deified, upon the* ground that whenever rain has 
failed, prayers offei‘ed up at the aluine of the girl angel have 
usually been successful, 'WLei'eupon on official is 

nmde into the earthly history of this Ituly; and the report 
shows that “during her childhood ahe lived an e^emplaiy 
Tife, was guiltless of a smile or any kind of levity, hut on tlie 
contrary spent the livelong day in doing her duty/’ refused to 
many, and addicted herself to religions exercises. On her 
death the people built her a ti^niple, and foiuid her very 
efficacioiift in seasons of di^ought, Ilje Jiiemorial urges that 
slie has now earned a fnir to he iiicluded in the calendar, 

and to enjoy the spring and anlumn sacrifices. And the 
Boai’d of Ceremunics, after due deliheriition, records this 
official status. 

But the Government not only l^cstowH on deceased persons 
its marks of pusthumous iipprohulton and rank in the State 
Heaven; it^ also d^^corates them with titles. The Ciazette of 
Way, 1678, confaina^ 

“ Adocrw coufi-niag a titlw niton tU® dT4g(ni 3]nrit of HnuTaii Hlei], in 
whobc temiilo is the in tfliich the.* iion it dujKiiitnl, Thie oplrit has 

from tiiDo to timr in^nifnitrrl it&«H in aTit'Atr to amt hub lieeii roiieatodly 

mveated irith iitlra of iLC/iionr, In t ousof^ni'iK'o r»l tliib ytMir'et. (Iroiigbt . . . . 
piayeie weie agnin oili'rud up, niid the jitoviot-ob (lueutionod) have beau viaited 
with ■n&elenl Our gratitado in ludred proteuud, and wo ordoiii that the 

Dugou Bpidt sliall be invobtod with the otUitiona] title of * tlio Dragun Bprnt of 
the Sici«d WeU.* 

Another spirit had already obtained the title df “Moisture- 
diffiusing, bench cial - oi d-afibrdi n g, univei'sal - support - vouch¬ 
safing Prince; ” and receives additional titles in a Oozette of 
1877- And a decree of an earlier date refei's to a request 
^ftmitted by a provincial governor, recommending that in 
conaequence of aid given in maintaining certain river embank¬ 
ments by the canonized spirit of a former Governor-General, 
he be included for worship in the temple of the Four Ghreat 
Golden Dragon Princes, and tliat a titie of honour he con^^ 
ferred by the Emperor upon this divinitj^ AppanGntiy the 
Board of Ceremomes, carefully hoard-ng its resources for the 
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encouragemeiit of divinities, bad admitted tke Governor- 
General’s spirit to tbe Dragon Temple, but had reserved the 
title '-pending further manifestations of divine response/^ 
The spirit, tliu«» put on liis mettle, acquitted himself so well 
<luring the next flood time, that his cohe was again laid before 
tJie Emperor in a fresh report, which gave in detail repeated 
proofs of the spiiitV intcri^osition when the banks were in 
The cate ib referred to the Board of Ceremonies ''for' 
('ouaicleration,” December 7th, 1874* 

It may be wortli while to repeat tlint in all this system the 
remai'kablo featme ib not that notoriety in life-time should 
lead to poHtbmnous woi-ship and divination, or that a deity 
should contiime to increase In i'e]nitatio]i iii proportion as 
prayers to Jus temple are successful. The point is that the 
Government should have thus suciessfully hiid hands on and 
s^’stematized the immense power which is given by the direc¬ 
tion and control of that dcep-rruited scutiinent toward the 
dead which leads to theii' adoratiou—a power that has else¬ 
where almost invariably passed from the earliest mystery men 
to the superior priesthoods, and %>hich the priesthood has 
usually been able to uiaLe its own* If, as Mr* Edklns tells 
US, the common peo 2 de beHevc that the Kmperor has tlie 
power to appoint tlie souls of the dea<l to posts of authority 
ill the invisible world, just as he does in the visible empire, it 
is manifest that such a prerogative confers Ulimitable range 
upon the Imperial authority. Thus tlie system of posthumous 
honours and appointments not only harmonizes with and 
satisfles the deepest feelings of the people, but it gives to the 
Oovemmeut a hold upon them tlirough their beliefs not 
altogether unlike the influence which the doctrine of purgatory 
may have given the Church iu the darkest of the middle ages. 
Moreover, the system has this advantage over tho Europ4in 
custom of giving peerages and distiuctlons during life, that it 
is more prudent and economical. In Europe honour and 
reward the posterity of an emiueut person j in China they 
not only honour the man himself after death, but it is well 
known that they also honour his ancestors, who require no 
hereditaiy penBions, and can never discredit their poBterity. 
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In December, 1878, we find a provincial governor proposing 
that iu recognition of the conajjScuouB charity during a faiumc 
displayed by Brigadier-General Chen Ling, he and his ancestors 
for two generationB may have the first rank bestowed on them. 
Also that memorial arches may be put up to two old ladies, 
the mothers of high military officers, who have been generous 
in a similar way. “ Granted by rescript. Let the Bi>ai-d take 
note*” 

*We can understand how it may have been comparatively 
easy for the State to mnniimlatc and iitiliBc in thi^ way the 
tiimple and common superstition a of popular ^J'liouiam, giving 
the humble deities the benefits of official patronage, and 
honouring tlie higher deities acconliTig to their rank and 
prefltige in the countay. Wlicther heriously or cynically, tlie 
Government evidentl^^ thinks fit to fall in with and humour 
the anthropomorphic faucies of its suhjctds; jind the policy 
is probably a very good <jiio feu^ keeping the gods in hand, and 
for preventing their concciitratiun into some too powerful a 
divinity by fostering diversitieB of wor^ihip* The system of 
civil administration in China is very broadly hosed upon the 
principle that the honoui’h and emolumenta of the governing 
body are open to all classes of the people according to merit; 
and the same piinciple of la cnrrtlrc au'c talmU seems 

to bo applied to the honmirs obtainable after death. To 
adf^t and utilise for State piiiposes tlie worship of ancestors, 
and the deification of famouH men which developed out of thi.> 
commemoration of ancestral epirita, was no arduous task for 
a govemment of literati and ijhilo&ophei’s, rulij fcg over a peoide 
to whom the difference between life and deatli, between the 
phenomenal and the spiritual existence, is far less clear and 
tjtriking tlian to modem minds, and is in fact merely shaded 
off Oft in the foreground and background of a piotura** But 
it might have been expected that Buddhism, one of the three 
organised religiona of tlie world, with set doctrines and tin* 
ditionB, with its monastic orders and successive ambodimente 
of spiritual chiefs, would have held even the Chineso Qoveni- 

* ** The sleeping and the deed 
Are bat as 
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m&ski at ami'B loiigih* The visible Cliiirch of Buddbism un¬ 
doubtedly enjoys much independence in Chino; in Mongolia 
the Lamas have great political influence, in Tibet itself the 
Imperial Government allows the Grand Loma to do mudi as 
he Hkea, and the provincial administrataou is in hia bonds* 
There are many instances in tlic Gazettes of the sedulous 
care taken by ilie central Government at Pekin that its politi¬ 
cal lesideiitf] at Lhabsa bbidl pay due reverence to Lamaism, 
that is, to the prie&thood reprewonting the dogma of emana¬ 
tions from Bud dhn, ^^llich become mcaniatc by Bpiritual auc- 
ce&sion in the Dalai Lama and other chiefs of the Buddhipt 
hierarchy- A Gazette of 1874 pnblislieH a despatch from an 
Imperial Besident in 'i'ibct, re]>oiting hia arrangements for 
proceetliug in person, wltli guard of honour and escorts, to 
escort the primate of Mongolian Buddhism, who has recently 
succeeded to his ofHce hy embodiment, from Lhassa, where 
he had appeared in the debh, to his post at Urge near the 
Russian frontier, a great distance* And it might well he sup¬ 
posed that an establislied and richl}'' endowed hierai’chy, under 
a sacred chief who has also large governing jKiwers in hia own 
province, would decline to eubinit it^ spiritual operations to 
the revihion and ccnsoi^p of the State- Yet we find that 
in the matter of the incarnations, the centriti mystery and 
essential dogma of Noitiicm Bucldhism, which fiimibhea 
the process b}' whicli nil siicccssiona to the chief spiritual 
offices are managed, tlie Iiiii>erial Government interferes au¬ 
thoritatively, calls for iTejjoiia, mid issues the most peremptoiy 
orders* The Gazettes of 1876 eontain three decrees illustrat¬ 
ing lha attitude of the Btate towards the lords spiritual of 
Lammsmi^who, it should be understood, are also vec^^ power- 
ftil officials* The published papore begin with abstracts of an 
official letter from tlie Besident, or political cJtarffi 
on the port of the Empire at Lhassa, the capital of the pro¬ 
vince which enjoys, as has been said, home rule under the 
liierorchio administration of the Grand Lama. A report had 
been received by the Tibetan Council that the Dharma Baja^ 
or diief df religious law, had reappem^d by metempsjchoris 
in a certain person at a place in Mongolia, where he had been 
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discovered and idraitiiied in due foim—biiing tlie accepted 
method by which the priests uSiake their selections for such 
and maintain the spiritual succession by transmigratiou 
of Bouk, The Tibetan Council reports, after proper iuquiry, 
that this new biiih turns out to be the reappearance of a rcli- 
chief who had in a former life bblmved very badly indeed, 
atid had been degraded for Ficandalous miscondutd. Keverthe- 
JdMS the Council certifies that the present einbndiment if? per-^ 
feStly authenticj and they eai'nestly implore tljc Kiui>eror to 
sanction it, one of tlie reasons beiug tliat in bis penultimate 
life, that is, in tho existencu preceduig the life which he had 
led so badlj', this very person had done good service to the 
State. They promise tlint lie hliall henceforward confine him¬ 
self to religious practices, and shall not again meddle uitii 
worldly afi&iirB. 

For the State to deal with such inetnpliysLCoI processes as 
these would seem tu Buri^pctui udniinibti'ators a somewhat for¬ 
midable assumption of authority over things spiritufil, involv¬ 
ing delicate and somewhat mysterious xiroblems of government. 
However, on the Tibetan petitioit there is only n brief order, 
" Let the Department consider and i^eport to Us**’ Tho 
second decree sets out the repoit of the Mongolian superin- 
tendency, stating that the re-enibodimeiit is perfectly authen¬ 
tic, but showing cause why, for this very reason, it should not 
be avowed; and repeating that tho person who has ventured 
to come to life again is no other than one Awaug, who was de¬ 
graded and punished for a heinous ofience in the year 1845, 
banished from Tibet, subjected to rigorous surveillance, and 
placed on the ofiicial list of those from >vhom the privilege 
of successive births into the world is withdrawn for ever.” 
His conduct, it appears, had been so iutolrn'ably disgraceful 
lhat it was ordered that ** on Lis decease, whether this should 
occur at his place of banishment or at home, ho should be for 
ever forbidden to reappear on eoith in hitman foim, as a warn¬ 
ing to those who bring disgrace upon the Yellow Uhui^li; ** 
and in 1854 ha died while under surveillance. Lastly, we 
hate the final orders on the case pronounced by Lnperial le- 
aoript, upholding the previous sentence, and deciding authori- 
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tetively tlmt the Te-embooliment is not to be permitted. Ob^ 
viouely the Govemnieiit lias no notion of allowing an offender 
of lliiB degree to elude surveillance by ft temporary retirement 
into incorporeal existence, or to white wash himself by the 
simple Bubtcifugo of a fresh birth. The ease BeemB to have 
been important, and the decision must hare caused some 
citement in Lhassa, for vague rumours of trouble caused by an 
uuftuthoriRcd iiicaniatioii BiJj'cad as far as India, through the 
Buddhist monastevics oi\ the Indian sloiies of the Himalayan 
range sepaiating Tibet from Bengal, 

Jt acorns, indccdi that pndubition to reappear is not an un- 
commun exercise of conbol by thc^ Government over disorderly 
Lamas; for in fiiiotliur a spiritual dignitary liad 

been dismissed and b'anMiiigmtion iutei^dicted, a lenient 
view is taken, and tlic sentence is rescinded on petition 
of appeal, after tlie appellant's death (be it noted) at 
Pekin. '^We decree that, as is besought of ub, search 
may be made t<j dis(‘Over tbc child in whose body the 
soul of the deceased lluchcng has been reborn, and tli&t he 
be allowed to resume the govei nment of-his proper Lamaaery.” 
All these pi-oceediiigs afford evidence of the exhuordinary 
rigour with wliieh tlic Tmponal Goveimnient seems to exercise 
its supremacy over all matters spiritual; and they are curious 
ue iHustratiug the little defciTUce paid to religious suacepti- 
biliticB whoiit^vor the public service, or the police of the 
'Kmph'e, or morality generally, is eoucenied. The Chmese 
Government sun'ouuds itself with fictiona and fomulaa; it 
seems to encourage eveiy possible development of superstition, 
and to let the jirople be^ pric&t-iidden and spirit-ridden to any 
extent, on the understanding tjiat the Rtuta is always master, 
whether of priests, spirits, or deities. There is nothing un¬ 
natural in a despotic ruler wishing to hold this attitude; 
although it is very rare that he succeeds in doing so, or that, 
as seems to he the case in Cliina, tlio people eiid even the 
priests actiuic&rc thoroughly in tjie niTongement, But ftU 
these things are to be explained by the peculiar TeUpous 
atmosphere of Asia (as once of the whole primitive world), in 
which forms and Actions are real and yet unreal, familiar and 
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yet mystetioos, and wLcre the j^oda are mixed ixp witli actuiil 
eveiy^dfly life^ not separated off from tlie world of Immaiiity by 
v&et distaneea of sj>aee, or known tLrougii traditions of what 
happened long ago. • T^ere infiiute and rarions aupematiiral 
agencies are incessantly abroad upon earth and at work, it 
bacoiueB obTious to the practical sen^e of mankijid that 
unless th^ submit to some kind of I'egulation society can 
flor^y go on; and thus the civil rulctj Tvho is after all 
immediately responsible for keeping tbinga in order, is al¬ 
lowed some reasonable and reverent latitude in dealing with 
the national divinities. Some conipn^mise or concordat is 
tdinoBt always discovered, whereby a dvendi is arranged 

between tJie spiritual and tempond poweiN; although, as haa 
been said already, in China it la very strlkii^g that the pre¬ 
dominance should be RO niiu-]] on the ti'inporal side. But in 
Older to siipreciate properly the paU'oni^ing or (if necessary") 
uncercnioniouK wuj’h of tlie Olunese Ciovcniment towards 
spiritual or divine manifestations, we ]*ave hi ivcollect that 
a belief or doctrine such as that of transmigration does not 
usually hai'den into the consistency of a niyhterious dogma, 
or become the exclusive pixipeily uf theologj'^, until it lias 
passed far beyond tlie ititige of everyday poiiulai' experience. 
So long os these ideas about the gods, or about the re- 
embodiment of bouls, are being actually applied to account 
for oi> to conceal events and actions tlint go on all round 
us, tliey are subject to thi*^ wear and tear of xu'acticol life ; and 
they can be, and are, constantly modified to suit varying cir- 
Gutustances and emergencies* ^Vhile tliey ore in tliis loose, 
flexible stage, a strong and shrewd Government can seize 
the occasion of shaping them to its own purposes. It is clear, 
indeed, that unleBB Bome such control were insisted upon, a 
Government would be exposed to all kinds of IHckeiy and 
imposture, such as probably underlies the system of Lamaist 
embodiments ; and could be mot at every turn by pretensions 
to immunity from administrative discipline^ based on claims 
to divine or sacred character. To deny such a character, or 
to uncover and prosecute the impostors would shake the whole 
edifice, and might drag the civil power into controversy Iw-* 
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tween tlie police end the priests es to the identitj of a reap- 
pearanee, wherein the police would lose all tfandi^ being 
manifestly incompetent to dietinginah between tme or f^ae 
divinity ; whOe tiie position of Hie priest Would be impregnable# 
So the Chinose prefer to act n3 if the Biwntual or divine 
vliaracter of a should ^ualve no differencfe to the 

nutlioritie^; and tlu^ people would i^robably tlunk^muoh less 
of n mleiMvliQ sihould Like a religion of this kind too aenou&ly, 
when they theiiiselvps are by uo means blind to ite practical 
working. Various revcreiitiid fii-tions are occasionally invented 
to save the reputation of deities or apiidttiftl personages when* 
ever their privileges are being pualiecl so fai' that to yield 
implicit deference to Bupeinatiu'al manifestatious would be 
clean n gainst iduin reason and common sense. Of course any 
considmhle conp against factious or obstructive divinities 
must be a stt^oke needing great resolution and an e3^e for the 
situation, but it can be done, a& tlie Cbinese example ^hows, 
bj" a consiatenlly devont and religions Government, when neces- 
saiy for the preservation of order, and the proper conduct of 
public business. t 

To modem haliits of thought, which conceive a great gulf 
set, or n blank wall standing, hi-^tween life and death, between 
tho body and tJio spu-it, the human nnd the divine, thix gro* 
tesque mtei'inixtiuc of icligion with inunicipal government, of 
niiiuclcs with pidicc uigulations, must apiiear strenge and 
bewildering. The epigram that was supposed to have been 
■written im over the place ;n PsHs where the convubionUt 

* t * 

miracies were supincssed hy nryjd oidiiiftnce— 

“ I>o iwi k tD3, 'a Jhcii 
Ik kJif mil at k ub 1 u Ihn—' 

reads in iJiu'openn history us a very profane jest, but ap- 
liareutl^v it might l>e accepted in eaniest, aa emanating from 
proper and uucjpntested authority, if it were issued on a dmilar- 
occaoiou b^' the Boai-d of Worship or of C^eremonies in Chinai 
The fimt Becina to l>e tlmt ilie mass of the Chinese are still in that 
intellectual period when, bi regard to flie conditioiia of their 
existence, imd to the imture of tlie ngencieB and influencei which 
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Bun’ound them, men’s ideas altogether h&isy nnd indeiinite, 
Tke Emi)€ror lives far away at Peldn, bhrouded in semi-divine 
myetery* making himself heard at inteiwala by his majestic ordi- 
nancesj or seen oecasion^y at high altin's in the performance of 
some stately ceremonial. Between him uiid his ministers on the 
one hand, and the gods of heaven and earth on the other hand, 
there can to the muldtude little or no ditf^n'iice of kind, and 
uotjmieh of degree^ Such doctrine*! as those of ti'ansmigmtion 
and re^eiuhodiiuent ohvioiislv tend to deepen the uloudj' confu¬ 
sion which hangs <jver the frontier separating the pheuom^al 
irom the nnseen world. That world is not a btmine whence no 
traveller retuiiiJs, but only a stage in tlio circle of existence, a 
place whera you change forms as costumes are changed, behind 
scenes, and whence you may coino forward again to play a 
diflFereut pm't in n different ehanwter or mode of being, or in 
a BubsequeiLt act of the same drama. .Vud beneath all this 
stage play of the natural iinagination tliere probably lies tlje 
Paulheistic feeling that perceives the stib&taiifiiil identity of 
divinity witli eveiy act and phnfec of natui'c with men and 
indiffei'ently. One can comprehend how a highly- 
organised State could take firm grasp of all these shifdng and 
anarchic ideas, and retain comminut over tliem as a natural 
incident of supreme I'ulership, wit]tout giving o^ence to its 
subjects, indeed with their full approbation. It may be su]>- 
posedFtliat this position must add immensely to the moral 
authority of the reigning dynasty; and that, for example, Hie 
strange power of veto exercised over re-embodiments must lie 
very unefnl in a country where ambitious and tfirbulent cha¬ 
racters set up as revivals of precedent gods, or heroes, or 
prophets* In different forms, indeed, the practice as universal 
throughout Asia ; iu Hahomedon countries it constantly shown 
itself iu the expectation of coming prophets or Imams; iu 
India there arc coutinuolly circidating pa^^t'rs which proclaiiu 
the advent of some miraculous iiersonage, witli a mission t^^ 
'revive smue creed by forming n new and puiified govem- 
meiiiL Nor indeed would any ordinai^*^ revolt or disturbanoei 
go far unless its leader assumed a religions character, inission, 
or motive* Even in British India a new embodimeitt can still 
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give some little trouLIe, os we have Keen very recently from a 
newspaper account of an attack made by a new weet upon the 
JugnnAth temple. In India the matter was simply one for the 
police? and the Courts will 3iave kept carefully clear of itny 
opinion as to the spiritmil status or antecedents of the Hect*B 
loader; wlitreas in China the authorities would probably have 
proivoimced tlio embodiment not false or conuteifeilfbut eunply 
contraband, and they would have ordered him out of the wprfd 
back intfj aiiteuatol ^lotmi, as if he had been a convict returned 
freon beyond heas 'nitliout i»roper penmeBion. 

Wlietlicr tlic Chinese nation is naturally, or by reason of the 
teacliiiigs of Confucius and the higher Buddhism, more inclined 
to connect religion with mcralh thtm elsewhere in Eastern Asia, 
or whether tlie Chinese Government, which has undoubtedly 
realized tlie eaioimous value of outward morality to an adminia- 
iration, has really KU<Teeded, by per^.istciit supervision, in 
maintaining in all external worships a general show of morality 
and propriety*it i^ hardly safe to conjecture. But all obaerverb 
appear to agree that in China the public practices and the 
acknowledged principles of religion oie decent and ethicall|y 
tolerable, which is more than can be said for all rites and 
doctrines in adjacent countries. And it is not difficult to see 
how the Ituddbibt dogma of promotion by merit through 
various stages of existence m ust have worked in with the system 
of open competition for official employ, which in China binds 
up all classes of the people so closely with the State’s adminis¬ 
tration. So also the sj^Btems of re-embodiment and deiheafion 
serve to keep up Hie iirestige and dignity of the Great Pure 
dynasty, for the Empei'ors of pi'evioub d^Tmaties ore not only 
worshipped os gods, but they may reappeai* and reign again, 
occasionally, in the pereon of later sovereigns, thus atteating 
the divine right and tbe true succession of the present family* 
On the other hand, all these devices for identi^dngthe Govern- 
ment with the prevailing religion have one weak aide; a religiou 
may fall, and by its fall may drag down the dynasty. How* 
dangerous to tlie Empii^ may be a religious upri^ng founded 
on a piinciple that escapes horn or rejects the traditional State 
contiol, has been proved to tlie present generation by the 
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Tttipitig iuaun'ection, tvhicli is Btatefl by all accounts to bavo 
de tired it religious character and fervour from the mls'' 
understood teacbings of Obtistian mihsionaiies, Tbe onthU'' 
siasm of tbe new sect at once took a political fonn^ and tlie 
leader^ as usual, credited himself witli a divine mission to 
seize temporal dominion, according to tbe invariable law of 
sucIl inovemeDtH in Asia, whereby tbe conqueror alwa}*s 
chums religious authority, and the religious enthusiast declares 
himself ordained for political conquest. TJie whole atmosphere 
became rapidly charged with fanatic energy of a type more 
characteristic of Western tlian of Eahtem Asia. Tai Ping, 
tbe leader, deuounced idolatr}’, condenmed Uie Taouist and 
Buddhist superstitionSj and jjrucbiinicd fire and sword not only 
against tbe creeds, but ngninst tbe djn:)asties that cncoinugod 
them* Probably not]dug its more penlons to n Govemmeut 
that has incoiporated tlic elder niid milder religions into its 
system, and has soothed them and ItiUed lliem into tame and 
suboi'diuate ofiicialism, than aii ussnidt upon those very 
religionB by a wild and ardent faith sudiletily blas!iug up in the 
i|iidRt of them. Tbe fabric of eoiihcrvative govenmieut is 
^reatened at its base; the more it has leant upon the old 
ci'eeds the greater Its risk of falling; and this is evidently the 
vulnerable point of the whole pnuciple of using religion as 
bulwarks to tbe States A great mler, like Constantine, 
may ^jare the address and foi-esight to save bis govern¬ 
ment by going over to tbe winning side in time, but this 
has been rare in all ages and countiies; while in Asia 
strong religious Upheavals stUl shatter djmasties-and subvert 
empires. 



CIIAPTEE VII, 

OK THK POKMATIOK t)F SOME CLAKS AND CASTES IN INDIA- 

EiArly liihttiry of iifktioiii inns to a tiilMl pcTincl—Refbmirc to tliw period in 
£iirnpuun liLstoiy—Tlio K^itivr States of Criitr.il TuJia, liave twezL irit 

authjJr llie ^-rit nuiiiri-fif of Iiolln, arc hUK in llie fitate of tribal fonnatioH-^ 
DciH‘iJ]>tioti of tills stiLtr ul AiH-icty, no ii&tiniiulltieH, tlio propla air claAanl in 
clans uud hcvts, by kiiiblif]i or won-htp--Examples of groniiing by oonann, 
gainity and by TellgiDii --^Do>>t^ript[ori of tim fttruoture and doeelopmo^t of n 
rt>n>4n]igain«>n« gTOii]i—Clri-los of nffluity--f.Vniti action lietwecu lowest ami 
liigliebt groups, LOii’^ATynn tnln)f», prccliitaary (Hbra, liulf blood atid ^itire blooii 
clana—Inlluuuco on a i Ian ot tlia original founder or Icodw—Elf«H^Liipon acoiaT 
fonuatioua of rcligionH fdoaa, riso of sorts, and tboir traiiiition into raatea— 
KanoTviug of circle of ofllnity—PoRniblo cjoum^'tion of thoao early pbaiea of 
society witb latest Eumiioaa foiiuh. 


Thk accounts of the origin of uatioiii^ generally run back to 
fL period, either of autlientic history or acoeptod ti^adition, when 
the people of a country appear to hiwe been gi'ouped oud 
ranked in tiibes. The precise constitution of lliese tr||}ef( ut 
the time wiien histun’ opens has of course varied mjich in 
<liEei'ent courLti'ie& ; but almost ever3Tvhere tlie original source 
and estplauation, if not fllways of the tribe, yet of the interior 
groups wbieli inako up the tribe, is assanied to have been 
kinhhip among nil tlie meinbcra, Tlie auperstroctuT^ that is 
gradually built up on this foundation is shaped by poUiical 
and social circumstances ; the ceanent of the building Is usuall.v 
religio]!. Of the best-known tribal periods the general aspect 
is very similoi' in aU ages and countries i the prevniling featm'e 
IB a great diTcraity of fox^ms and usages i and a pieoemeal and 
patchwork distribution of mankind into political and aociiil 
compartments. These pieces and patches gtadaally amalga¬ 
mate and are fused into larger ma^rea of pedpla and better- 
defined territories; vexy plowly uhen they^aio lel^ to them- 
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selves, often veiy rapidly iind^ tlie violent eoniprebhioii and 
levellmg forces of gi'eat conquestn. Borne, itself foimed out 
of a conflux of tiibeH, was of eourse the great cousolidfttor of 
tribal atoms in Europe and WesteiTi Asia; and when Borne 
had declined fallen, her Western provinces relapsed for a 
tiine into their pnniitive confuMoii. Their cojiilition is dc> 
scribed by Gnizot^in liis Lectiu'es on the Civilisation of Fi'ancc*, 
Inhere he sketches the period helbre Ktu'I tlie Great attempted* 
end for his time uccomplished, the task of rostoiing Iiiii>eriul 
nuity in the W^'est. Nothing appears settled, noth mg deflnite 
or uniform according to modern notions; territorial frontierK 
are constantly blufting mid changing; distinct nations, in. the 
proper sense of the word, exist mi where; but instead there is* 
a jiunble of tribes, iiiCcB, conquering bauds, heaven-born chiefs 
^Kif languages, customs, and rites. Out of this confusion 
GoiLfiOt undeiiakes to extim t nud exliibit the elements which 
have been gradually fused into tJir two or tliree buprem# 
political ideas and inslitutious wliich divide modem civiliBa- 
tio^, and one impoitant element ib found in tiibal manners and 
usages. 

Now, wlieii que passes from those parts of India wlucli have 
long been under great centralizing gorernmeuts, down into the 
midland countries wliich have never been fairly conquered by 
MoghaU, Mai’athos, or Englihlinien, the ti'onbitkon is prt^bably 
very'much the some as the change would have been from a 
yplhftrd^fed provuice of Impeiial Home into lands still under 
ihe ocoupatiou iind dominion of powpiful biirboriort tribes. In 
these legions of India— bo often invaded and tlnowii into dia- 
ordei', bat never subdued—tlie population has itjmained in ii 
maclf more elemeutaiy and incoherent sbige than in the grert 
fertile plains and river-hasins of Mahcinedon Intlia, 
empires and kingdom k have been set up on a large scale, and 
powerful religious communities have been organibed. In fact, 
the tribal period has here survived, and has preserved some of 
It^ vety earliest social chai’actcristics, while it stdl mainly 
influenope the political formation. The surface of the couniry 
jie marked oft into a number of greater and lessee' divisiotis, 
whi<^h we English call Native Btntes, some of tliese very 
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aiioienti oihera quite modern ^ moat of tbeui mixed up and 
inteilaced in temtorial patcWork and iiTegularity of frtmtL&rs, 
very mueh aa they were left Mty years ago at the end of the 
atormy tiiQe which followed the dissolation of Ulo Koghal 
Fiinpire* Geographical houndaries, however, have no corre¬ 
spondence at nil with distinctive institutious or grouping of 
tlie people, and have comparatively sli|^t polititial significance. 
Little is gained toward knowing who and what a man is bj 
ascertaining Uie State he obeys or the temtoiy he dwells'in, 
these being things which of themselves denote no difference of 
race, institutious, or manners. Kven from the point of view 
of political allegiance, the government under which a man may 
be living is an aecidentiil aiTiingement, which the Bntbli 
Viceroy or some other distant iiTCbistihle p<rtver decided upon 
yesterday nnd may alter to-muiTOw, Nor would such a change 
be grievous nuless it divorced liim from a ruler of his own 
tribe or his own faith; in other respects there is little 
choose among goveimmeuts in €‘entral India, which ai'e simple 
organisms without the complicated functions of later develop¬ 
ment, being mainly adapted for absorbing revenue by auction. 
Tie European observei^—accuhtomed to the inasaing of people 
ill gi'eat taiiitoHal groups, and to the ideas (now immemoiial 
in the West) contained in such expressions as fatherland, 
tqotbeT'Couutr)', patriotism, domicile, and tlie like—has here 
realise the novelty of finding himself in a sti’ange pait of the 
world, where poliUeal citizenship is as yet quite unknown, and 
tenitoiial eovereignty or even fen'lalism only just appearing* 
For a i^iaralLe^, in the history of Western Europe he muat go 
hock OB far us the ^lerovingian period, when chiefs of barborio 
tribes or bauds were converting themselves into Idi^a or 
roQiits; or, jierhaps, he fcbuuld carry^^ his reti'ogpect much fur¬ 
ther, and couceive liimself to be looking at bome oountiy of 
Asia Minor lying within the infiueiice of Home at ita zenith, 
but just outside itii^ jimisdiction. He gradually discerns the 
population of central India to be dibtributedi not into giNsat 
governments, or nationalities, or [religious denominatiouB, not 
even into widespread races such as those wluch are atUl 
contending for political au]lremacy in Eac^tem Europe; bnt into 
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vflidons and manifold denominations of tnbeSi clans, septs^ 
castes Olid stib*castes, ivH^oiis orders, and devodonol brother- 
hoods. And the peouliai-ity is that these distmctions are not, 
as in later forms of society, subordinated to the primal^" 
relations of a mau to bts iatberlaud, his nation, or his State; 
but are still tnaintained as the first aiid most important facts 
Avhioh unite and isolate fhe people. We have here a fjood oppor¬ 
tunity of investigating what is obviously the surviTnl of a verj' 
rudimentary' stage of society, ivhich has existed more or less 
throughout the world, and which may possibly be turned to 
account for illustrations of the obscurest and most remote parts 
<jf the history of nations. 

In attempting to give ^olne veiy concise and y'et tolerably 
intelligible description of this remarkable stratification of 
society among the clans and sects of central India, we may say 
that the whole is traversed by two ideas in uiibi'(>kon cou*irtuity, 
and that all the predomtnant iii<;titatiL>iis arrange themselves 
upon two lineB. The essential cliHiacteristics of h maii^s state 
of lil'e and position among his iieoide, tiiose whicdi settle who ^ 
he is and where he belongs, arc his kinship and hia religion; 
the one or the other, sometimes both* Of these two words, 
the former varies wondeifuUy (as we shall see hereafter) in its 
scox^e* It may sometime a include the whole of n very nume¬ 
rous clan widely dispej'sed, and sometimeg it may mean no 
more than three or four degrees of agnatic consouguinity. The 
latter word should always be taken in its primary sense of a tie 
of common belief or worship, whii'h binds together a set of 
people; expressirg the fact of such a union rather than tlie 
reason^ or devotional sentiment of it. If, now, having laid hold 
of these two facts, we look around us iu central India and tiy' 
to perceive how they have been worked out, we Uinll find fhe 
simplest and earliest expt^ssiou of them in two institutions—the 
pure clan by descent and the religious order; the brotherhood 
by blood and the spiritual brotherhood; those to whom a com men 
ancestry, and those to whom a common rite or doctrine, is 
eveiyihmgp The best examples of the class iirst named may 
be found among the chiefs who live down in the 

far western states upon the condnes of the great salt and 
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ttttiiidF plainfl that stretoL from the AraTaJU Hilla towaL'ds the 
IndiiAt One of these may come to visit the camp of an Englisli 
officer^ girt with sword and sbieldf having the mstul tail of 
clansmen with their whiskers knotted over the top of their 
heeds. The firat gi'eetlug may probably be^made in Homeric 
fitylei by Inqniiiog aftei* hU name, parentage, and people ; vrhen 
he will pi'oceed at once to answer %fter Ihe same fa^ion, 
naming his clan, the branch to which he belongs, his &mily, 
and lineage, and being as paiiicular about his eponyutons 
ancestor as if he were a Dorian Herakleid, If he be interro¬ 
gated, occonling to incoitgnions modei'n notions, as to the 
Sdtate which claims hiui ns nuLjtct, he will indeed admit that 
he dwells within the tenitoiial authority of a dominant ruler, 
whose orders Jic obeys when tliere Im no help for iU But this 
ruler is only a powerful chief, 'who has itiached the stage of 
territoiial sovereignty : and if our friend is of ttic luler’s clan, 
lie may go on to exphuu that his eponym was elder brother of 
the cliief fi epon 3 ''m, many ceiitmies ago; whence It is obvious 
that he himself, coming from tJie elder stock, owes no proper 
allegiance to n younger branch of the fflmil 3 \ Or he«may be 
pf a Aiflei'ent clan, or lus forefathers came in by an earlier 
tribal invasion i nil these being good piimitive reasons for 
asserting, in theory', a kind of firivilcge against tlie pi’etensions 
of tend tor iol administration, of le venue demands, and meddle¬ 
some ofiicials generally. For leagues lu'ound the soil is pos¬ 
sessed by his brotheiH, of the snuie stock with his o'wn, to 
the ultimate soui'ce of all idoAS npon things jpolit^cel, social, 
and even religious is tliut same eponymous heioic ancestor, 
who is talked of 'with a certitude tJiat would have impresBed 
Niebuhr. Here, in the head of the main atock of a pure- 
blooded clan, we have the piimcval aristocrat, fairly represetit- 
ing, perhaps, the earliest ancestors of long-haired MeroTiBgiati 
lungs : or even the reiuote forefathers of Highland chiefs n^w 
become Scottish dukes, of ancient Armorican nobles in 
Brittany, and HpaniUi grandees 'with Gothic blood in their 
veins; the founders of that peculiar institution/the nohl^se 
of blood, inheriting rank and formal privileges by a title as 
({ood 03 their sovei'oign'B hereditary right to reign. 
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Seooadly^ we may take, as the simplest eiEpi^esbion of 
flpmtual brotlietkood, a Bpecimen of persons who clmm no 
kindred et all* A boy may^ be noticed, sitting by the roadHide, 
who can be known at once to belong to a religious order by the 
Urge trident painted in a special fasblon on Ills forehead^ 
hating for ’vestmentH ouly a light inaitingole of yellow cloth 
around tlie loins. Bein^ questioned as to his cireumstaocesi he 
explains that he has forgotten his petqde niid his ikther^s 
house, that his parents both died of rhotei'a a year or so back, 
whereupon his uncle sold litb bitter into a respectable family, 
and presented the boy to n iny'sttc who had Lad a new reve¬ 
lation, and wah developing a I'eligioub fraternity th6reux>on* 
To that fraternity be now belongs, and all otlier tic a of blood 
ot caste have <lrupped away from liim. Or if 4Jito questions in 
like manner any strange ]>itgiiin that comes niiiidering across 
central India from tlie shrines upon the Indian Ocean towards 
the head-waters of the Oangf*s in the Himalayas, he may 
describe himself Simply as the disciplt of some earlier saints or 
sage, who showed the Way; tJie path by which one may best^ 
hope to seek out a liigher spiritual lile, or absoiption, or 
release in some shape fi-om this uiuntelligible world. The 
point to be remarked is that he nuderUikes no otlier deduition 
of hunself whatever, and declines nil other connections or 
1 ‘esponeibilities, ' 

It js thus that Uie exceedingly primitive state of things still 
surviving in tlie middle regions of India may enable us to 
observe and register in their forms two institutions 

which play a great part iu all archaic Hocietiea--*^e grouping 
of men by their folk and their fnitli, by kinship and worahip. 
As these institution a are certainly the roots from which society 
has grown up all over Indhi, we have Jiore Hig means of tincing 
tip from very low down in their gi'owtli the couise which they 
have followed in that conutiy, whei^by we may come to lunler- 
stand better how tlie combination and crossing of two pre- 
dethinmit ideas have worked out in India perhaps the most 
singularly coaii>Hoated pattern of society tlmt exists any¬ 
where. The inquiry may also have som^ bearings upon the 
processes by which, *dl over the world, the primitive groupa 
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of men have been fonoed, dissolved j or absorbed into larger 
civilisfttiotis. 

Taking iirst» then, kinship or conaanguinit)^ we £nd that 
among the llajput clans of central India the sentiment still 
maintflins its widest^ and what is probably its most primitive, 
development; for the feeling of kindred evidently dwindles 
and contracts, through obvious cause b, as civiliBation bnngs 
other ties. In tlie combination of modem European society 
it is of little imiiortance even wlthm the narrow sphere of 
fiumlies, and througliout the greater part of India it is merely 
an important social element; but among the clans it is the 
supreme consideration. It must be i-rm^bered that in all 
pure Hindu hofdety the law rcguTnteR the degrees witliin 

whicli maninge is interdicted, proceeds upon the theoiy tliat 
between agnatic relatives (oumdnnm is impossible. And as b^’ 
an equally uiiivei^al law no legitimate maiiiage can take place 
between members of tw'o entirely different castes or tribes, we 
have thus each member of Hindu society ranged by tlie law of 
intermarriage, first, as belonging to an outer group within 
which he nrnst maiT}''; and secondly, as belonging to an inner 
group of ngiialic kinsfolk among whom he must not m&rry* 
This is the normal and typical structure of Hindu societ}'; it 
is distributed primarily into tiibes or castes, and seco-ndarily 
into clans or families * It is With tliese last-mentioned secon- 
daiy groups that we are now ccmcenied, since they clearly 
embody the idea of kinship; and their shape and composition 
may best be explained by cidling each group a circle of affinity, 
described; by tlie radius of descent from the central point of 
one common ancestor, real or re]mted, so all i>ersoD3 
swept within tins circumference are barre<l from inteimoiriage. 
Ifow of course this formation is of itself no way abuoimiJi 
since eveiy table of prohibited degi-ees places persons within a 
rindlar ring-fent^e and inttfi'dict; but we begin to appreciate 
the immense infiuenre of the idea of kinship on primitive 
minds when we perceive tliat widespread and numerous clans 
in central India are nothuig else but great circles of alSnity, 
including, perhaps, a hundred thousand persons who cannot 
lawfully intermony^ It becomes worth while to look round 
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and tiy to niake out how these very curious groups fonued 
thctuhelyes, and tvhat is their place in fho genet^ order of the 
society to which they belong, what is their connection and 
relation mth other stages of groTyth* 

As to the formation, the aecoimts preserved among the clans 
of how they conquered and settled in tJie lands follow a well- 
known TOurse of tradition; and tiieir narratives resemble pre¬ 
cisely what has been handed down of tribal migrations and 
exj^ditious under kings and lieroeh in the early histoiy of 
Kurope, or in the Old Testameut. All tliat can he gathered 
regarding the way in which these central Indian clnns origi¬ 
nated, and the source h.*oin which they spread, corroborates 
the abundant evidence which we already possess upon the 
beginning and development of sucli communfties* Whereas 
in modem times great men of action found dynasties of noble 
families, whicli transmit the founder's name down along the 
chmn of direct line^e, bo in prehihtoric ages men of the same 
calibre founded clans or scpU, in which not only the fomider^s 
actual kinsfolk ivho f{>]lowed Ins foiiunes were enrolled under 
his name, but also all those who had any share hi his enter¬ 
prises, who took service with him, or got lauds by joining hiN 
company. Thus was established in central India the stock 
group of a clan, that orgaui^jcd and maintBlned itself as a cii'cle 
of affinity which has gone on widening or contracting under 
various foitunes, until we find it at its present dimeiksions. 
Now although this phenomenon of a whole coramiffiity asso¬ 
ciated upon the reputed ba^is of a common descent is of itself 
not peculiar, being indeed almost univerMil alhong Ancient 
societies, yet the instances of a ti'ibe or clan preserving in full 
working order a pure genealogic structure ai'e mie in all 
history, and especially rare is a specimen w'hieh has survived 
in the midst of later formations. It is even more uncommon 
to find a clan, among which common aucestiy actually operates 
as an impassable bar to intermarriage, leaUsing this kinship 
of all its members with a strength that withstands political 
separation* For there is evidence that in other coiuitries and 
ligea Beporatioii frofii the authority of the patriarchal chief 
dissolved the bond of kinship, as union under one chief Iiod 
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fvjginftlly prfenced it* Yet £i elan of pure Hajp^ita ia often 
ttcattered abrofid nnder bnlf-fi-do^en lUfTereut mleirs, of ite own 
tribe or of alien i^ate, but nevortliele&'r continues to hold mar- 
Ttape between any tirto pei-son^ of tlie dun to be incest* More- 
OTer, each pure-blooded llnjput clao iio^ acts strictly upon 
its asEmmiition of affinity, and employs none of the devices 
vrhich must neccssfu'il}’' Jmve been allowed ui the earlier 
sta(11(08 of its groAvtli for recruiting its hody from outside^ It 
is imposhible to suppose tlmt nil the memberfi of a large clan 
are reullj'' deveended from one htoek; but whatever fictions 
were fonneidy permitted in order to keep up the strength, 
none are now tolerated, and the clan relies for reproduction 
entirely u^yon ^to maiTiage of mules '^vith the omen of cognate 
clana, never btinging in or adopting any one that has not 
been actually bom the circle* On the other hand, a 

ceitain depletion goes on through tlie occasionit cutting off 
of blemished families or mdividualsp ifiho have not kept up 
their pedigree witliout flaw, who contract iiTegiflar mamages^ 
or who in any way suffer a custom to creep in which is con¬ 
demned by the strict ‘law of tbe clan. For example, the 
cimtom of marrying a deceased brother*a wife, which is a 
recognbied duty among some Iitdiun tribes or castes, but 1 b 
coutrery to the law^ of the clans, has crept in among one at 
least of them ; and the effect hits been to detach a sept from 
the rest ^ its brotherhoocL « 

Here, uien, in the pure geiicalogic clans of central India, 
we have a veiy jierfect specimen of the eirf le of affinity iu 
large type, containing a whole mnltitude of people tightly 
bound tugcUier brethren the tradition of lineage* We 
may assume this to be a eiu‘U phase of the tribal inatitu- 
tion, since almost all the trilies of which history givea any 
parfclculai's api>car to^lmve taken actual kmahip and a coimnon 
descent as the basis for their superstructure, ftligious or 
political, and all tradition recurs to this as the oiaginul type* 
XeTertheleBs a little reflection upon and observarion of the 
constitution of ihe pure clan will eonviBce one that iiis bj 
vneana the most priiniti^'e form, Theee4igid rules of kin^p 
and intertnamage are excellent for preserving a dan'a parity 
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wben it iijiB readied its grand cilmaotene, and is on tlie road 
towards tranamuting iteelf into a or into an 

ariBtocraf\\ But they are fur too stiff and cramping to l>o 
endured while the group is struggling for predominance and 
territory5 they would ceitninly hindts' more than help; noiv 
Off has been said above, is it possible to believe any great 
clan to have really and litem lly dt^scended from a few families, 
tlien, were tlie actnid forties and cirfnniwtftnt^eg which 
pi*oduced the pure clan as it now exists If we are to search 
for traces of the process of the gatheiing together of tlie 
group befoi'O it becomes a dan of descent, we must examine 
the still more primitive societies whidi exist below and around 
the chms in the same region. 

Let UK move our eamii from tlie noit.li’western pining, where 
we met our Herakleid, toa'ard the low hill-tracts and endless 
Juggles of scxubbj" woodland iihicli rivn for hundreds of miles 
across the centre of India, t>u Uie south of tlie more open 
country settled by the great Aiyau ^dans. Here is the place 
of meeting of what is called a Borthu- Punchttgaf^ which meous 
a meeting of arbiti^ators, under the pi-esidencv of tme oii two 
English officers, upon the marclies of two (ir three native 
States to im^uire into and settle cases of nddh, and to award 
comtiensatiotL for injuries and lobses, among the lialf-savagc 
tribes along theee borders. The ti-aet is nndnly peopled by 
the aboriginal tribe of Bheels, and the hcadmnu of a Blieel 
village k being examined touching a recent foray, A very 
black little man, with a wisp of cloth aj’ouud his long ragged 
hair, stands for Lb, bow and quiver in hand, swears by the 
dog, and speaks out sturdily: ** Here as tlae liord we lifted: 
we render back fdl bnt three cows, of which two we roasted 
and eat on the spot after hoiTying the village, and the tliircl 
we sold for a keg of liquor Uy wasii down tlie flesh* As for 
the Bralmftn we shot in the scuffle, we will nfy tjie proper 
Hood-money/^ * A slight tbudder luji^ through the high- 
caste Hindu officials who record this candid statement; a 
s^pathetic grin flits across the face of almge Affghau, who huts 
oome wandering do A for Herviee or gang robbery into these 
jting^es, where is to the Bheek as a slmi'k among smell pike; 
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and jt IB clear tLat we Imve got into a stratum of socioty far 
below Aiyan or Brohmaiue prejudices. Tlie pure clanemiBDf 
the desoendant of heroes and demigods^ now looks down with 
patriciau disgust upon the wild Bheel, who is very rough in 
his practical views upon the subject of marriage^ food, and litnal 
generally; there still exists in this outlying country the 
cluei elsewliere entirely lostj of a remote connection between 
the two societies. If wc ana] 3 ''he the population of the wildAr 
tracts in centred India, we discover tluit it is largely composed 
of nn intricate medley of tribal groups, all strongly dashed 
with a strain of uon<A]yan blood, Hud perceptibly difireren* 
tiated in their form or stage of growtln These differences 
appear to be due mainly to the variety of the needs and dis* 
tractions of predatori^ life among the Widds, where cultivation 
is scarce and commmiicntiou difficult; bilt they also impl}* 
distinctions of descent and origin, though Bometihig may also 
be ascribed to the peculiarities natui^ally produced by segrega-^ 
tion among separate liill ranges« All these tribes subdivide 
into manifold sections, nixd even tiie lowest have a loose forma¬ 
tion of clan; but tlie chief 'whom the pure Bheel really 
acknowledges is inei>ily tlie most powerful person in his 
neighbourhood, whether the hendmau of a strong villag© or 
A petty territorial lord of many' villages. The Bheels proper 
are tlie aborigines, tlirit is, the earlieet known inhabitantB, 
tlie relies i^f tribes uho undoubted!}^ held all this country 
before the migrations into central India of the Aryan 
Kejphts^ They reprobent the lowest and oldest stratum^ 
of tlie iwpiriatioii, and be taken hi represent gener¬ 

ally the harbarian ty^>c before the earliest civiliaations had 
brought in ideas and prejudices about food, woi'ship, and 
So far as can be ascertained, the Blieels are oil 
aiibdivided into a variety of die tine t groups, a few based on 
a reputed common descent, but most of them*apparently 
muddled together by aimple contiguity of habitation, or the 
natural bonding together of the number necesRory for main¬ 
taining and defending themselves. Next above these in the 
social scale come the tribes of the half-blaod, claiming {latemal 
descent, more or less regular and distant, from the Aryan 
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elans, and having their society' framed on a mther less indie* 
tinct outline of the real clan; and again aboye the half-bloods 
come predatoay clanb, of a very mixed and obscture origin by 
descent, which rank in the order bj which they gradually ap- 
proidmate more and more to the customs and ritual of the 
pure dan. So that we might make out roughly, in central 
India, a graduated social scale, etaxting from the simple 
^original horde at the bottom, and ctiiminatiug with the pure 
Ai^n clan at the top ; nor would it be difficult to show that 
all these classes nre really connected, and have something of a 
common origin. The most valuable, to the observer, of the 
intermediate communiticB are gi'Ouph of which it is not easy to 
say whether they are degradations from tlie upper rants or 
promotions from the lo^or ranks. They usually assert them¬ 
selves to be fallen patricians, but tliey are probably derived 
from both bSufccb. A very little observation will bhow that 
fiuc^ degradations and ]}romotions still go on constantly. If 
a lower group multiplies and aciiuirss wealth, it begins at once 
to ape the fashions of the group imniedmtely above it, precisely 
ofrerthe manner of English society; if a lamily belonging to 
tlie higher groups has ill-luck, or shocks public opinion irre¬ 
mediably, it subsides perforce and herds witli its inferiors. 
Kow these composite gmups are very useful as links in the 
<diam of soclologic evolution. They appear to be formed cut 
of tbeifortuitous aasociation of people handed together under 
the combining efiects of 'various accidents and interests ~of 
aome common misfortune, peculiar object, custom, or pressing 
ne<ieasify—and thefr mode of life is usually preffatoiy; they 
ttre the roving species, not yet extirpated in half-civilised ooun- 
which piey upon their settled arid peaceable fellow-crea- 

tores. 

If we place one of these groups under analysis, we dnd tliat 
it has olrea^ attaiaed the nomuU foimation of very numerous 
iao^ oiroles of affinity within a tribal cirele. But these inner 
eitolea* which at a later stf^e have hardened into the clear^ut 
of pure elattahip, are in their intermediate state such. 
JntM eeslitions that the progress of building the seperate 
of the eoeial koDeyeonib wider the outer hive of a tribal design 
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natioi; can be actually f^ntched going ou. One of the most 
iffldespread and formidable of these impure groupn in central 
India is that of the MeenaHj who are famous robbers and 
cateFoxis; and an opportunity has been taken of examining it 
closely. This name represents four great sections of one 
tribe, which inhabit four cliSerent and distant tracts, and 
are evidently fast heparating off into alien ehuis by reason of 
distinct habitation. Each sGction is of course distributed off 
into manifold circles of afilnity, and these circles being in 
yanons phases of growth and consistency, can mostly be traced 
back by tlie clue of llieii* names or other characteristics to 
their real distinction of {>rjgin. In one section alone there 
are said to be 146 /yd/* or different stock families, of whom 
some claim descent from a crofts between Meenas ai*d Brah* 
inana, otliers fur'the most part from a cros^s witli pure 
Some of them pi-eserve the name of the higher clan oi* caste 
from which the fomider of the circle emigi ated and joined the 
MeenaSp some names denote only the founder's origmal habits-* 
tion, while other cindes beai' tlie names of notorious ancestors. 
We can pen-eivo plainly that the wliole tribe is nothing else 
but a cave of AduUaui which 1ms stood open for centuiies, aud 
has sheltered generation after generation of adventurers, out* 
laws, outcasts, and refugees generally* It is well known b:om 
lustoTj, ainl on a sin nil scale from experience of the present 
day, how famines, wide deholating invasions, pestilences, and 
ail great social catastrophes, shatter to pieces the fmmework of 
Oriental societies, and disperse Uie fragmentsffcbroad like aeeds* 
to take root elsewhere* Not only have these robber tribes 
received bands of recniits during such periods of confusion, bo 
common in Indian history, but there goes on a steady enlist^ 
ment of indivkluals or families whom a variety of accidentB or 
effenoos, public opinion or private feuds, drives out of the pale 
of settled life, and beyond tlieir orthodox drclest Upon this 
dissolute coUection of masterless men the idea of kinahip 
begins immediate!}' to operate afresh, and to rearrange them 
Systematically into (^oups* Each new immigrant becomes one 
ofUhe Meenu tribe, but he nevertheless adheres so far to hi» 
origin and his custom as to insist on setting up a separate 
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circle under the name of his lost clao, easte, family, or lands. 
Where an Englishman, settling perforce at Botany Bay or 
spontaneously in Western America, kept upfanuliar local neso- 
ciationfi by naming his homeHtead after the county toivn iu his 
old countrj'', a Bajput driven into the jungles tries to per¬ 
petuate the more primitive I'ecollection ot race, Several fresh 
groups have been formed by the Meenas within the last few 
^ yArs, under stress of the irfghtftil famine which desolated 
Kejputauft in 1868, when starving families were compelled to 
abandon scruples of caste and lionestxv to steal cattle and to 
e&i them. 

Another fact worth notice is that the state of the wife-market 
and the facilities for the supply of brides liave n dhect influence 

S KUX the rate at which the circles of aflinity, thus fc^rmed upon 
e basis of origin, again subdivide and reunite within the 
tribe-circle* This phanomeimii was expounded with m||^h 
candour to the present writcu by p leadiixg Mecna. In timcj^ 
of misrule, wheu the country-side is disonlcred, woinon are 
easily captured by the robber clans* From ^hat ciisfc or class 
A may have been ravished is of no roJiSL’i[ut>nc<‘ at all ta a 
clan of this sort (though to a Rajput Uus w'ould iiitiki* nil the 
difference), for slie is solemnly put thi^ough a form of a(loiJ- 
tiqu into one circle of afiQnity in order that slie may be lawfully 
married into anotlier—a fiction tlint would now bo quite inad¬ 
missible among tJie pure clans, though it is good enough law 
for the Meenaa, who split heads more neatlj’^ tliajx hairs, 
l^^everthelegs this ffution looks very like the survival of a custom 
that may once have been universal auiong all clatis' at a move 
elustie stage of their growth, for it enables the circles of affinity 
within a tribe to inci'ease and multiply tlieir numbers without 
A break, while at the bome time it butisfies the coiiditiouB of 
lawful intermaiTiage, But in tl^ese latter days of orderly 
government ih central India under British superviidan the 
midlDg grounds of the Meenas have been sadly curtailed, and 
women are not so easily captured or letained after capture. 
Heuoe the Meenas are being forced back upon the resources of 
th^h* own tribe for the supply of wives; and a& one ciiicle tnny 
have too many girls while another has too few, the thcologUns 
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cf tbe tribe are called in to discover orthodox reasons why two 
10 embers of the same circle may intennarry* The devicei 
however, by whdcli this is efffected is ftlwftys by breating iip 
one cinle of affinity upon home plausible ground of distinct 
ancestry, and I’e-foruiing it iut<> two separate ^cles, with pedi-^ 
grees pvopeily <Usjoined, whereby is contrived a more con¬ 
venient and produftive distribution of marriageable females* 
The present 'VLiiter has careJuUy ersamined the ingredients 
and conipobition, in different parts of India, of several of these 
|negal&T tribes, wliitli are neither pure clans of descent nor 
castes, but seem to be in n state of transition There is a 


tribe in South West liajput^iia called the Grasaiae, separate 
trom the liheels, and rnnking next above them in sociftl order, 
which IS obviously of artifiGi}il and composite foimation* Tjjfc 
woi*d Ginssia means a chief wlio has tlie right to collect daS, 
ofl^nnlly of the nature of blftck-mail, from certain villagea or 
upon certain hinds or roads; and with thi^ sense the name U 
still in common use in cerhdn pails of India. But here. 


^in ItajputaDa and the adjacent hills, it means a group of 
people, who have their internal circles of affinity upon 
the model of a regular clon^ and the Graswa is probably 
ot mixed BajpiH blood, possibly in aomo cases he may be a 
pure Bajpdt stock detached and isolated in the backwoods* 
''Ne \lift Vi l&aen sstAjistAxA 


to tlie origmal Orassm chief'a kinsfolk and letainers? perhaps 

^s£isa> on land and became 

attMlieil to him iu i-Rrioua w&ys; so that after this tbaiUMr it 
come app 'ed to a sepaiate set or associatioii of men living 
apM-t with the same hahih nitd interests. Other fat!f>blood 
tnuM, somewhat higher in the sodal scale, are 
vths Mew; the former are aow Mahomedan. boli 

ciKfes of affinity; the latter etabn " 

is a^o s widely spread tribe of prptsci! 

I li etideiiriy by more/ tiiatFj 

' of habitual robbery; but 

t^nnote dei^eent 
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patta of Ixkdiat oro made up by contingeutis from various other 
c^tea end tribes, which have at diSerent times joined the 
frofeseion.. 3o that it may be affirmed generally that all 
these intenneiliate groups have the same character of aggre- 
gatipn from miacellaueous stocks, witli inner cii'cles of 
affinity more or^less numerous and orthodox* Upon the 
evidence gathered it may not be too rasJi to hazard the 
theory that in the condux and consolidation uf these groups 
we van trace the ivorking of the regular processes by which 
tribes and dans tu'e first formed^ nnd of the ciiciimstmices 
which favour and oppose giowtli* Let any cause drive 
together a collection of stray lainilte^ which have been rut off 
from different stocks, the law of attmetion groups them into a 

« ibe, banded togetlier by force of ciicumstantes, b> liMng in 
e same place and in the same way; while the law of exogamy, 
or marriage outside kinship, inniiediately begins to woik e^^ch 
family into a separate ciide (d affinity, EUid at tliu tame iime 
strings together all these clrch^s ujKin the tiibaL band of union, 
like rings on a curtain-rod* Ji one of these ciicles has a great 
run of BuevesK, if the group happens to ]uodute a imui of 
remarkable luck and capacity, it mo) ^^itVn and th»vdop to any 
extent, and may become a clmi* The prestige of a famous 
leader, especially if lie be a broken man out of a patiiciiim clou 
of descent, brings to his staiidard cdl the roving blades t»f the 
countiy; hia kiivsinen may lea^c tlieir viTiages to join him 
uivon the rumours of his succebs; imd the hardy Bhcel, ombi* 
tious to shine in the company of a noble Aryan captain, mvalu- 
Hble os a scout and a guide in the forcsUi, attacherr luinbelf to 
the Essomation. David, sou of Jesse, in his care, a valiant 
man of the pure clans, with his gatheruig of men in dcht and 
distress, and bis hard-hghting kinsmen, tlio sous of Zeruia^, 
ia tha type of the personages who ffiut create a group, and 
ihe^ push forward titeir ijariioidar circle of affinit}’^ until it 
into a chan. We know that David did beoomi a4 
^l>ouymoua onoeator of the ffrst oider, supplanting grp(Nt 
, origiiiBl tribal founder; but he did not develop a grot^ 

of hiH own because ho fought his way back to the cluefbhip of Ida 
own tribe; and the Semitic clan of descent is, accurately &peflk* 
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ing, of a different variety from that which in now being described* 
Prom compfuiioiisbip in war and ventiu'o the band soon closes 
up into the idea of kinsliip* aHsuming the name and entering 
the circle of its leader, who after death becomes the epony* 
liiouB ancestor, while liis repate keeps the circle together hy 
preserving a comraim name and pride of descent. So long as 
these advantages give predoiuinant^e in wni‘ this circle com^ 
mands the market for wives, and ih less tempted to hplit hp 
into sections oi' otherwise to break the stidct rule which pix)* 
liihits mail'ingc vnthiii itself. And, lastly, its prosperity soon 
brings it uuder tlio patronago of Brahmans and of the stiict 
canon hnv, whereby it grn tin idly acqnii’cs the dignity of oitlio- 
dox prejaclices, and its loose cuBtoins are &tui'eot;\q)ed by divine 
sanction. Thus in tlie incessant struggle for existence amo: 
barbarous races ceitain conditions ^)f tirlgin and environine: 
have favoured the pix^dcuninnnce of selected gi'oups^ so that 
the perfect clan may reiJvesent the gi eat oak of a forest, which 
is the fortunate survivor of a thousand acums, saplings, and 
ti'ees, which have succumhed to vai'ious misfortune b at various 
stages of growth* A vast number of rudimentaiy clans must 
have been cut off or disqualified early in their formation by 
one or anoriwr of the intuinjerahlo calamities wliich beset 
primitive mniikind, or by some impediment or accident which 
broke the circle of afi&iiity or fatally reduced its strength. 
War, fiunino, and pestileiice are great disintegrating powerw; 
the blood is corrupted, the genealogy is lost, tlie breihren are 
Bcattercd abroad to tuke to new habits of life and unauthorised 
means of suhsistence, to strange gods and maimed rites* 
Tliese broken groups re-form again like & hssiporous species t 
the leading emigrant, exile, or outcast may become the starts 
iug point for a fresh circle of affinity; but they are lost to the 
clan, and lose way in the struggle, And as the great majority 
of these circles fade away in outline, or break up again into 
atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a constant 
decompbaition end reproduction of groups at different stages, 
whence we get at the extraordinaiy multitude of eireles of 
affinity, all alike in type and structure, but differing widely as 
to their radiua of prohibited degrees, which make up the 
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' miscellany oil Indian Bociety. Within the outer circle of 
cRBtes, a& diiubiugaished fi'om triVesj oil the afhnity circlee 
ai'e neceasanl^’ smallcrt re&fiona that will be touched upon 
preaeutly. 

It mnsiXhe explained tlmt this theoiy of the growth ami 
decay of cikuK ib drawn from a good deal of actual minute 
observation fl&f what is still going on in the wilder regions of 
India, Tlierel iSj of course, good Idstorie evidence for believing 
that* some of abe Aryan clans wei\? full-grown when they first 
entered India A thongii the fact ia hardly demonstrable ^ but the 
theory is Biijinposed to apply to the begumiug of a clan any¬ 
where* W^hai con be atill noted of ihh jrttictisa of aggregation 
of diverse faul^es into cucles of affinity does at any rate throw 
some liglit up An a question which is rallied both by Maine in 
nis Ancieiit taw,*' and by Mr* Meljemiau in his Primitive 
Marriage.” hAw, it is asfced, has it come to those 

piiluitive hocie^ties winch assume as their basis a comiaon 
descent from oiuj^ original stock one so constantly finds traces 
of alien descejiy? Kow came a ^ai-lely of alien groups to 
coalesce into ag local tribe? The fictitm of male adoption ia 
suggested as tlih«c answer, but such axlojAion fi'imi alien Gfocks 
is quite uukno^^r tbrouglnmt Indiaj where the adoption of a 
Bou is alwaj^ /mode within the circle of affinity, ordinarily from 
the neare at Kindred* The real expliuiatiun may, perhaps, be 
indicated lijjy wdiat we see in the hills and wolds of central 
lutUa, wher^’^ the different Btocks congregate by force of cir¬ 
cumstances,^ and tend to form a tribe, and clans within a tribe, 
vnder the n^une and prevailing influence of the moat successful 
gt*oup^* ^ 

already been suggested that a group in its eailier 
stages pushes itself forward among and above other groups by 
the great advantage of possesbing a vigorous leader who Se- 
comas a famous ancestor* So great is this advonUge, that 
there is probability in the euimiae that all the pure clans now 
exinting in central India have been formed around the nucleus 
of a Buccessful‘chief. Certainly that is the source to w^hich all 
the dans themselves attribute their rise ; and tlus view fits 
with an aaelogy that lunB through ail ancient traditicin and 
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ftutlientio hittoxy of ihe first gathering and Amalgamation, 
whether of men into a tribe, or of Uibes into ta kingdom or 
empire. To borrow Carlyle’s words, the peiple^xed jungle of 
t>riini1ive society apiings out of many roots, but this^ hero it the 
tap-root from which in a great degree jUI the rest were^iuouriahed 
and growm. In Europe* where tbe landmarks of iiati/inalities are 
fixed, and the fabric of civilisation firmly entrenched, people 
are often inclined to treat as legendary tbe enoAmou? part hi 
the foundation of their raci^ or their inatitutiorms attributed 
by priinitive races to their hei^oic nneestor* yet it may bo 
difficult to oTeiTntc the impression Unit must m^ve been pro¬ 
duced by dfuing and aiireossful exjdoit^ upon tbe pimiBitiTe world, 
where the free impulsive play of a great man’s forces is little 
controlled by artifieial bniriers or solid hreokT^jjaters, and the 
earth in its youth lies sjiread toil before him, wliaere to^ choose. 


In puch times, whetlier a gixnip which is formed | upon the open 
hurfnee of society sball spi'ead ont into a clanfj or a tribe, or 
break up prematurely, heem^i to dejiciid A*eiTy much on the 
strength and cneig^" of its founder* It is like ntlirowing stones 
into a lake, which make small or gieat circles aitccording to tbe 
stone’s eixe. Throw in a hig stone, and you nVinri a vigorous 
widening circle with hbarp outline, just ns tlie feiplasL made ill 
the earl}’' world hy a mighty man of ^'tiloiir creai^d a powerful 
expanding eii'clc of affinity. Throw in a pebble, atfad you have 
a circle faintly outlined and soon exhausted, like tldae MneJiip 
of an obscure ancestor. Tlien we con conceive hoyV disruption 
and combination would both be constantly at wofick. Half-a- 
dozen minor^ groups or circles of affinity mighni be quietly 
developing into tribes or cliui'i, when a big boulder Iike|sf!!yrna, 
or Alexander, or Jinghiz KJmn comes 4‘rushing into the midddltf 
of ^the lake, overwhelming or absorbing all of them, only to be 
fcMnued again ^cu these high waves of world^ouqueat ahaU 
hare again begun to subside. The captivities of Aha Jaws one * 
examples of tlie way in w^hich mnny a tribe of descant muat 
have been shattered. Erra on his I’ctum to Jerusalem monnis 
over the unlawful intermarriages of tbe people of Israel* ^a 
priests, and even the Levites, with the alien tribes, “ so that 
Itba holy i^d have mingled themsclveB with the peofile of those 
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Ifuid^;aiud genealogies those who came up out of the 
captiTLt^ we^ carefully oTerlmuled, Certain families could 
not sbowth^r father's house ^ and their seed, whether they were 
of Israelj ^tcese were probably the children of the ca})ti'?ity} bom 
in exile, and they seem to hare been excluded from the brother^ 
Jiood; while in other cases tJia true IsrotJites wore readmitted 
into the tribes on promising to put away their htrnngc wives. 
This careful inquiry into the genealogy of a clausTuan whose 
fan^y has been long RetUod at & dibtimce is coiifatmitly prac* 
tised among the Ilnjputs; thongli if the Vatban emperors had 
transported^* clnn into central Asia it is doubtful if any would 
have ever got bark into their circle of a^lnity after an abarnce 
of nearly a ooulury* But h tribe of Israel intermarried within 
its own circle* and could theroforf settle its own marriage 
questions; whereas h liajput has to sati&fj' the gencalogic 
scmjdes of n ditifereut clan. IVu of the b ibes of 3 srael thus 
disappeared for ever, unless ]j]af^e faith ui the tradition* 
of itself not iniprobable, tlmt tliey aic tJic luicestors of tlie 
^Afghans: and ini tlie same manner llitve are truces nil over 
India of tribes ]^st or extinct, some of tliein cut off within 
histoiic times by the pitiless sweep of scrnie Piithait iuvader^s 
scimitar* Bnfc then again* in tlie confusion and anarrhy of the 
dilapida**i>n 6f tliese huge top-heavy Asiatic emparefe, some 
ilarmg of Just such a loose predatory tribe as we now see 
gathec«dthf the centrtd Indiim bilk, ibsues outuith liis kindred 
baud and* gets a name and a teiTitor)^; ho that in the inecssant 
ftux auid change of Asiatic institutions tlio whole histoiy of the 
ascent (from the cave of Adullam to the cMefb!ii}Atf a clan, to 
tlje rpfierahip over tiiheb, and sometimes to empire over a great 
^*%eiTitoTy* ie constantly j'epeating ithclf, 

1 have said already tliat the htriet rules of intermarriage 
wliich distingidsh the pure central Indian clau of descent are 
too rigid for a good working institution; and indeed they 
B«em to have been modihed, on social or political grounds^ 
all over the world by the clans which have developed further. 
The Israelites clearly modihed some custom of marriage 
beyond the clan* and permitted intermarriage witli the clan,, 
in order that thp inheritance of daughters should not go out 



of the elan hy exugamy,* The nuvea* givis lands mth 

hia dangblera^ eitcept possibly a life interest in ithe reTenus j 
and he adhei'tirt to hia pfenenlo^eR with a string€S?i<^7 
politically and socially iniheolthy* Looking to wth® ^tual 
oonditiou and relative stitngth at this moment of^he pur« 
and ijinHire clann, some good judges are inelined^to believe 
the pure Bojpntb to bt* an exhausted iribe wliieh i ia rea^ihiop 
its tenu, end that impm^e elans like the llefiTiafl, which irp^ t6 
very lately were adding to tiieir number andlc htrength by 
enlisting all tbe Jmrdy outlaws and venturoiiH men of the 
eountt^^ would, if the tiibcs were left Uy fight ia\ out among 
llieinseiveB, gjudirally publi forward and subdue edr expel tlie 
Itajputs, who ai'e now dominant over the Mi«enas* The 
impulse duns ai^e iiniglt and mibcntpulous; the p^jire clans ai'e 
wbackled by idl kind?* of jealousies and punctilit#, by luxurious 
vioea and tbe pride of race* These things not d touch the 
hpint juiti physique of a elan ; tJiey tend diregir^l^J to diminish 
its number* TJio very poor clansmen ran^i^not marry their ^ 
daughters; wliilc the rich clan amen have c too many wivea, ” 
being ineessautly importuned to take a porti ijouless daughter, 
if only for the name of tbe thing, off the hani^t^ls of a poor and 
jvroud neiglibour* Hence the deploiuble rarity'^f heitK among 
the leading Itajpui families, and the direct eiiccn%Jiirag^^nt to 
two roiuous social practices, female infanticide amw yolygomy* 
There is probably a nuturnl tendency in the 
deacont, ns in the exclusive mistocra^'ies, to become iinervated 
after passing its grand climacteric, when the tie 
which uuitoihihe early conQuering banda becomes to 



for the free hprtnid of a settled community, until it isb Js.over- 
thrown and superseded by a more vigorous group in its earlc&^'^.'^ 
and therefore nuire elastic stages, with prejudices and pro¬ 
hibitions not yet store otyped. If some such revolution were 
even now to hnng au impure clan into predominance in central ^ 
India, it ia pretty certain that tlie new lords of the domhuon 
would at once proceed to set up as patrician s, to duster 


* lirmnliora xxjcvi. Tlie dirJsiona ol tbe Lm^litca appear to bore 
to tbe aperin of aeacelogic claua, tbov^b in eotupliosw with 
they «n aometkaet colled trilufl in this piper* « 
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round eponyms, to Iny down tlie straiteBt rulen about purity 
of blood, and to Mettle down under Brahmanlo direction on 
the lines of a pure-blooded race. For the predilection of nil 
these rough clann towanls becoiniixg particular and orthodox m 
they rise in the Indian Trorld is veay Hiavkcd; being due, of 
course, to the increaBing jirohsure of the Brahmanie atraosphere 
AS they ascend. 

Af^r this manner, in iu'ebist<iric days, tlie impure clan may 
have been cons ton tlv developing into tJie pure dan, drawing 
closer the lines of patrician kinship and of religion ns it 
worked its way upward; while again Hie pure clan, liuviiig 
reached its full ns an institution, begins to decline and give 
pl^e to younger grou}>s under more capable leaders than the 
enete deseendauts of lUiHtait heroes. But the time for such 
tnbal revolutions has gone by iik India, because tlie 9ur- 
rpundiiig wjorid has advanced too fai' ahead of tliese priiniAive 
^oples cooped up in the central i^egioiis. The only political 
Speculation now woith making jcgfunding tlie clans, is how 
"/these antique groups will manage Lo melt themselves down 
r in til6 crucible of civilisatiim, and to join the geneful ahso* 

I elation of modiun India. At the beginning of tlie eighteenth 
; century tlie duns showed symptoius of feudidihing, under the 
influence of events similm^ to tho^e which transformed Europe 
duiiiig the break-up of the Carlovinghm Eitlpire. At the 
end •□£ tliat century the Haiia of Oodipoor, who^c ancestor 
bad the leadership of all tlie elans, was reiluced to tlte 
condition of the la^t of the Merovingians. All the clan^ 
would have been broken politicnlly if the EIrtish had nut 
mleifercd; and it is now very hiird to guess whether the 
♦ ruling chiefs wiU preserve scpimite political States, when the 
clan may merge into au aribtocraoy of the general p<ipulatioii; 
or yrhetber the great old families will iilter through the Fergus 
Melvor phase of cultured chieftainBhip into an hereditarj'' 
nobility of the empire. 

Thus far we have been H'aoing the development and the 
operation upon primitive society of the unmUed idea of 
kinship. Undoubtedly, as has been suggested aheady, kinship 
AS an mstftuUon in India haa been fostered and cemented by 
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itw inSn^ce of a powerful rellgioiiA Perhopa only m India 
have the religioiui notions common to all early polytheisms 
bseiL concentrated in the hands of a great Xievitk tribe, 
the Brahmany, who have for oeiitnriey undertaken to in-- 
torpret tlje diviiio nileH and provide the banctionB upon which 
ever)’' Aeiatic society necessarily resti>^ And ae the ntirariage 
law Ilea at the foundation of society^ tliis of course has f&ilen 
specicLLly under Braliiminic jurisdiction, so that the pi^vail-* 
ing cust*)ms and sentitneuts of a tribe, which niny have Ibeen 
originally foniu^d at*coiding to piuctical needs and e^eri- 
menta nt a level below the Bmlimiinic atmosphere, beopme 
hardened inh^ sacred Iawh ay they emerge into orthooox 
latitudes. Yet Bjulimanism rhiedy i^egistei's and conjinns; 
being itself on inorganic sort of religion, it has never at- 
temfittid any sweeping refonus of tlie rude tribal cubton^j « 
such ub nre in trod need everywhere by Chris tianity or Iblom- 
It is remarkable how completely, from Bosnia to^llajputwa, 
litigious .antipathy evlei'minates the sympathy of race, when* 
ever the two iirinciple^ come into cf^Uibion* And Islam in 
India lias a very distinetive effect upon early institutions—it 
crushes out the innumerable sects and rituals of heathendom^ 
Olid abolishes among its proselytes their Cji-eatile mumage 
laws. Some of the h&lf-bloud tribes of ceutral Indian which 
wei*e , convei'ted by the Musalnidu emperors, have struggled 
hard against this process; and iqi to tliis day they have flung 
in a most curious way to their ideas of kinslnp, though they 
ar« now being rapidly absorbed ;mdc'r one uniform canon. 

But although Brahmanism, so us it ia systematicallj 
administered, opeiates as a cement to the mde edifice of pruui- 
tive kinship, yet the working of religious ideas among the 
population is a mighty agent in what Sir H. Maine has called 
the trituration of Hindu society* iVe know that the wprd 
Hindu denotes no common religious denomination, bnt eom- 
prioea a multitude of Indiana who h&ve for ogea been 
ohsorbed, beyond fdl other people upon earth, in attempthtg to 
decipher the way of the gods with manktnd and the tokeDa of 
diriuity; end who still contiuuei evejrywhere 

atqae vtim ptlaateii ^cBiiiren ritab'' ^ 
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Whik the higher intelleots, like Buddh&> ore diigusted equally 
with the ways of gods and of meup and only desire to escape 
out of eensatioa into the eilenrcp the crowd atill stands gazing 
at the heavens. Among a people with this turn of mind new 
wotebips and new sects have incfctiBftntly arisen. Now it 
appears that a religions body with aoioe distinctive object of 
worship or fdngular rule of devotion bus usually (though not 
*iiivflii&hly) come to split off into, a separate group, wliirh^ 
thongb. based upon a common religion, (consb’ucts itself upon 
the plan of a tribe. I'he common faith or worship forms the 
outer circle, which has giudurtlly sluit off a sect not only from 
intermaniage but even from eating Tiitli outsiders; while inside 
this dreuTuferenee the regular cii'clcs of alfinity have estab¬ 


lished themselves iiKle]>eui1ent]y, just as families settle and 
expand within the pale of a half-giown tribc^ Each body of 
proselytes from difleumt tubes and castes Las preaerveff its 
^entity as a distinct stock; keeping up the fundamonlal pro- 
hibitloii agaijist manioge within the p^rticuLu* gix>iiji of com^ 
Udon descent. But with some otlu'r group of tlic sect it is 
Essential to marr^'; and thus in the course of time has been 
ieprodUced upon a basis of couimoji belief or uoraliip tlio 
Jorigintl circle of a tribe, be 3 "ond which it is imposfdble to 
r contract a 1 estimate marriage. Where the sect has hai'dened 
' into a caste, it is quite inipcisible for anyone to marry l^yond 
it; d)iit where the sect is of recent foiinatiouj difference of 
felimous belief not so absolute a bar; and under the juris* 
dici iion of English law there is a growing tendency toward 
disregarding tlio impediment, at any rate the*^Vourts are in* 
olihed. to discontage ij. It seems certain, for example, that 
or three generations ago the E^ikhs, v'ho are a religious 
sect by origin, only intermarried with Siklis; but they are 
no# lUlown to maiTy often with otliei^ who, though not of 
iy^eiF rite, are of their original tribe. And a man can now 


i^Dpt or relinquish any special form of Brohmanic worship, or 
^ven Jainism, without prejudice to his status; although in tbo 


ettfte {rf a great bankifr who impoTied from South India a very 
mmauil ritual^ the question waa undoubtedly rais'd^ Qn 
aHax head, weral inatancee eould be given of seeti lumuj^ 
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grfldtuJly roBnd^d themBelvea off into complete caetee, neither 
eating nor martying with anj beyond the pede. 

We can thus make ont au analogy between tlie procesa of 
the formation of a tribe and Uiat of some of the I'eligioas 
castes. It has heen aliieadj' said tliat a wild tribe seems to 
gl*ow out of a colleetiou of recruits from the settled comniuiur 
ties, "who eiflier frtmi iiccehsity or a love of adventure join 
togetber under Bome iiotHble Icadei. So likewise in th(f 
spiritual world a sect often begins with a gathering of 
venturesome thinkers or entlmsiasts, w)>o leave the trodden 
paths of I'eligioii and sot up fc>r tlieinseives with a few fol¬ 
lowers : to whom hometitneh repair outensth, persona excom¬ 
municate, publicans and i>umei*s, mid other such who have 
good reasons for quitting the caste-circle in wJiich they Wei's 
bom. In Northern India there are several of these purely 
sectarian castes uliose origin can be hifctoricaUy traced back 
to a famous personage, often a good fighter as well as ureachai*« 
who is 141 w tlie semi-divine head-centre of the caste. ^Vithin 
at least one of these castes the idea of affinity has woven during 
the last three or lour centuries a wonderful network sepa^ 
rate groups, deriving from, the vai'ious clans, castes, or iunilies 
of the proselytes who at sundry times and in divers places have 
joined the tect, I'hese perfect specimens of the development 
tif a cyiste from n sect arc not common; there are many petty 
sects which, alUiough iinu'e or less insulated by their ^Kculiat 
doetrine, never attain the scale of a caste, and which seem to 
owe their low dcvehqiment to the obscuiity of their foaijdei', 
probably casual outcaste* It will be understood tbkt a 
Hindu who, having broken the rulea of his caste, is dismissed 
beyond the rim of his outer cii'cle, tinds himself altogether at 
sea, with no social anchorage whatever. He has neither 
nationality, ti'ibe, clan, caste, nor family; he is literally lir on 
iudcscribahle coudkiou. The best resource for a religiotw 
ouiaider of this sort, who does not take to ‘Hhe h il ls of 
the robbers,” is to start n i-eligion of his own, and to get 
others to join him. If he he of ttie mystic turn of mind, 
he can have a call, and can turn the flank of orthodoxy by 
opening out direct intercourse with a god; he can show a new 
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light whicli in the dim Teligions t'wilight India attracts reat- 
leas souls as a lantern brings moths out of the summer dork* 
ness. If, as often happens, he is rather crazy and fanatic, be 
may do precisely what mad Thom did fifty years ago in the 
Kentish woods within sight of Caoterhuiy Catiiedral—pro¬ 
claim himself an incarnation, lead a hotly of xrild rustics into 
' some brawl, and get liimself killed* lie may then become a 
h>cal saint, witli a petty group of diatintlLve w'or&Lippers- 
Bnt it needs a great enthusiast or to found a caste ; 

a very great one inft 3 '" go neoi' to founding a nationaEt 3 ^ as is 
Bhown by the examidc of tlie Sikhs; and tlie givatest of nJl 
these Indian spiritualists, Sakya Gotnma, changed the religion 
of Kastem Asia* 

It ^vill he uuderstf^od tlmt tliis paj^er only touclies upon the 
subject of castes which seem to originate out of peculifuities 
of worsJiip and belief, and has not lung to hay about that very 
la^ge class of castes which are funucd uut of ussociatioTi in 
professions, trades, or crafts, (hie thing worth noticing, how¬ 
ever, is that the Brahmims, wlioni inost pe<i]dc wxkidd assniuo 
tf) be a religious caste par excvUmce^ betray symptoms of being 
by origin a caste by ^uofessioii (^r calling. For though the 
Brabmau cnstc is now a vast circle ii^closing a number of 
sepaiute Levitic tribes, whicb again arc subdivided into num¬ 
berless family groups, yet several of these tribes appear to 
have developed out of literary nnd sacerdotal guilds. Indeed, 
one distinctive tenet of the Hindu Broad Church, which rests 
fl am told) upon passages quoted from the Yedns, adinna that 
BrfthiAanisni does not pro]ierly come by caste or descent, but 
by learning and devotional exercises. This is now laid down 
ns an ethical truth; it was probably at first a simple fact* 
There ia fair evidence that several of these Brahmonic tribes 
hava at different periods been promoted into the caste circle by 
virtue of bavuig acquired on some outlying province or king¬ 
dom (where Brahmans proper could not be had) a monopoly of 
the study and interpretation of the eacred books ; and having 
devoted themselves for generEtions to this profession, at .lest 
graduated a^full Brohma&s, though of a difierent tiibe from 
the earliej, schools. Some gUmpse of the veiy lowest rudi- 
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mentATj stage of a Levitfc caste (that is, a caate with a fipe- 
^tciality for ntunl and interpretation of ihe sacred books) may 
atiU he obtained in the most backward ports of India* The 
Meena tribe, which has already been mentionedj ia as to its re¬ 
ligion in the aid in ary state of slow transition toward Brali- 
nianism; tho superior section, vvliich lives northward towaid 
I>elhi, being under tlie ministry of accoitiinodating Brahmans,’ 
while the clans of the remote south-west are beef-eating and 
utterly excommiuiieatei These last-mentioned clans have got 
attached to them a Ijpvitic ti-ibe of their own, as Robin Hood 
had his Friai’ Tuck, who peiform the essential social rites and 
expound the capiices of divijiity. The story of this tribe’s 
origin, according to the AIcGUas, is that most of these families 
are descended from pure Braimions who have h*om time to 
time been pei'fciuulcd or fon'od by some wild chief or captain 
of the pure clans to otficiate iu a human so/'ridee; and that^ 
haying therebj' quite forfeited their pure caste, they became 
degraded, and ^ere ^liiven forth to luiidster into the tribes be¬ 
yond tlie pale* Thib story inubt not hastily be set aside as 
improbable, for the tradition of human Baciifice is stUI bo 
powerful in tliat part of India, tliat wltJiiii tJie last two yeai's 
n whole tribe of Bheels has tied to the hills upon the rumom* 
that a liftjput chief intended to celebi'tite his aecesBioii os niler 
by socrificLiig one of thoiii; and human eacridee was un¬ 
doubtedly practised in the hnckwoods of India up to the end 
of the last centui^^ by others beside tlie aboriginal tribes. 
These Meena Lexites appear to be a collection of all kinds of' 
waifs and cm tings from the upper religious castes ; they may 
possibly rise in respectability as their dienth get on in the 
world ; and one might ahnost hazard the speculation, though 
it will be received yvith horror in certain quarters, that they are 
BOtnetbing like a Bmlimanic tiibe in faint embryo* 

The attempt has itow been made to describe what may be 
observed, by looking at Indian society in a very primitive and 
nitsophlbtlcated state, of two processes of social girowib—the 
formatioD of tribes and dona under the working o{ tha simple 
idea of kinship, and t]ie fomialioii'Cf sectarian c^tes, with in¬ 
terior kindred groups, nnder the more compliosiec^wc^king of 
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tbe ideftfl of kinship and religion combined. It would seem to 
be a reasonable theory that the caste^ as ^ inatitution, is of a 
later formation than the tribe. For, eo far as the actual course 
<rf things can be watched, in early and wild times a tribe or 
clan regularly throvrs oE anotlier tribe or dan after its own 
kind, as swarms come out of a wilil bees’ nest, the state of 
the world being favourable to the exi^^tenee of such groups. 
But there comes a later period when the pressure of powerful 
dyn&eties and the riBe of Industritil bodies render tribal 
fbnnations no longer possible, driving men into peaceful 
pursuitB, and swallowing uji petty warlike independendea. 
In the westeru world these ngencios I'apidl^v obliterated 
the tribes, and gradually prodtif'od tho modem populations, 
pounded up and measured i>ui into iiatiouallties, with tlieiv 
circles of affinity narrowed down fo Ujo immediate family-* In 
India religion seems ti> have stepped in as tlic tribal institu¬ 
tions dissolved, and to have strung all tlie kindred groups 
upon the circle wliich we call enste* WifMn a caste the inner 
circles of affinity survive, but in a rtuntc^d condition as com¬ 
pared with a clan wiUiiit a tribe, it being obviously impossible 
that in this altered phase of society tlie kindred gi^oiips sboulil 
continue to hold together by descent from a common stock. 
The folk take to various occupations, inhabit different places, 
contract strange marriages, worship other godsthe ups and 
downs «of fl more complicated life break slioii; the pedigree, 
sever the kmeliip, and mb off the patronymic; the distimt 
branches of a fan^y fall out of sight, mid tbe long genealogies 
of the clan ^ve place to tJie compru'ativcly nan-fl^ tables of 
prohibited degrees which prevail among castes- Then the 
trade, or the profession, or tbe common ritual hecomes the 
bond of union instead of descent or pnliticnl association; and 
thus the mixed population of India may have rearranged itself 
into caatea, propelled into those gi-oovea by tlie archaic and 
inveterate exclusiveness of piimitiYe Asiatics regarding mar¬ 
riage and food. You must not marry one of your own blood, 
but neither must you many a stranger of unknown descent and 
foreign habit&l your caste *iiieaus those with whom you may 
safely intet^any and shore food, without risk of incuixing 
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some Tjulucky teint 'whidi may give you naucli trouWe in this 
wetencc and the nemt. 

Whether the new ideika encoui'aged (if not generated) every¬ 
where by English mle in India ai'e *not diBsolving, in thefr 
turn^ the castes as well as the tiibes, may be a remote specn- 
lation worth h in ting at. The spread of what we may call 
mysticism in certain parts India lias been much noticed by 
the natives them&elvos, ami by very competent observers amoig 
the inissiouai'ies. ()ne of three last (Mr. Shoolbred, of Ajmerc) 
wntes^ in a valliable pajH^r upon religioua and social movements, 
tliai ‘^the Bm'faco-diifting of the aemi-Hinduized classes 
toward orUio<loxy is notlimg iu comparison with tlie current 
which is setting in among ilie people toward weets and secret 
societies that disown casti' prejtidiceh about bodily punty and 
distinctive ceremonial,” This ttndency of religious cnthusiaKm 
io shako oE tlie restraint h of tmditional extenial forms, and to 
prefer the vague dibordevly hUggestionB of spiiitual freemasonry 
and inw oid grace, is n known byiii]^toni of the decline of priestly 
influence, and of the rise of w kind of democracy in religion, 
which, if it spreads, wiU soon disiutegFate the Indian caste. 

This very condensed account of the condition and tendenciaB 
I’d' social matters m an outlying part of India may possibly he 
nseful til those vhey are working by tlie comparative method at 
the fcjimrtatioiib of lilstorv and sociology generally. It may have 
some bearings upon much that has recently been wiittaa about 
(Mirly inBtitutiouK in Knrope. Here in India, for instahce, can 
Htill be seen pi^mitive of people who never came under the 
arbitrary cTespidisin of a single man, and among whom no 
written law 1ms cv<^r been made since the making of the world. 
Yet tliese people are not loose incoherent assemblages of 
savages, but an* very undeiLt societies, restiaiiied and 
stringently dhected by custom mid usage, by rulefl and ritea 
irreaifilible. Tiic Cfroeks,” writes Mr. Freeman, *'wBre the 
first people who made fi'ce commonwealths, and who put ths 
ITOwer of the law instead of mere force and the arbitraiy will of 
A sii^le manand whatever impressian this passage might 
convey to the atudants for whioh it w^ns wntten, othm ndght 
Lsfltlly infer from it that in the ancient world were dl 
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lawless or under deepotisma until the Greeka invented free 

iufititutionai Parhape it may be eugg^ated that irhat the 
Greeks did invent is politick citizenship and rules of conduct 
under State sanction^ Between the clan a and the common* 
wealths the di^erence is not so much between lawlesaneas and 
free Institutions, as between ihe primitive man^ whose social 
and politiqpl customs ore as much part of his species as the 
inliented habits of ananimah and the higlily eiviliBed man, who 
oonsdoUBlj chooses his own laws and form of goveniment ac¬ 
cording to expediency and logic. Politically speaking, the 
extremes of two systems may be seen by contrasting those 
tribal States of Central India whicli are presided over each by 
a chief of the eldest family «f the oldest stock in the clan, with 
the tlnited States of America, fivimdr'd upon and held together 
by a written constitution setting forth abstract rights^ In the 
In^yan State wo have the rigid circle of affinity hedging in the 
political privileges of a dominant clan, and resting upon close 
marriage rules; in the American State we see citizenship open 
to any foreigner who applies for it, absolute equality before a 
written code, and often a most liberal law of divorce, "Whether 
Aoross the wide interval which separates the earliest and latest 
pbaaes of Aryan bistitations may still be traced any connected 
' filiation of ideas is a speculatioii not to be entered upon here ; 
possibly the theory that the pecuiiai' demibe of’the French 
kingship followed a rule of the law of inheritance among the 
Saliou tribe, is the most notable European instance of the 
distorted survival of a tribal custom. ^ 

The forms of the Jtiden Gesse, routing the sense of union 
wiih what is remote, set him miisiug on the two elements of 
our historic life which that sense ifuses into the same ^gion of 
ptMtxj—the faint beginnings of ancient faiths aud mstitutions, 
alkd their obscure lingering decay,’' This is what was jsuggested 
to Daniel Deronda by the scene in the synagogue at Frankfort; 
Mid the passage touches the way of thought into which EngliBh* 
men are led kt India, by looking around them at the actual 
inOtitntions and worships of a primitive people, and endeavour- 
ir^ to see cleoriy among what manner of men they find them^ 
Oi^ seems to be catching at the begiiuunga o£ 
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lEuropeftti oation&f and to diBcem a little l€Sfl dimly what the 
ancient generattoiiB ot one^w own folk were thinking about in 
the foretime, and what motivcii or conceptions, now extinct in 
Western Europe^ presided over tlie infancy of some of the 
ideas and iuhtitutions which lie at the roots of European 
society. 



CHAPTEE Till. 

THE RAJPCT STA1T.3 OF INDIA* 

PoIitijuAl )£StitatiQfas of Rajputiiiia ptASci-vm! Itj the I'lnj^llhh^—Dcsiriptitm of tlu- 
country called RtJputAiia, it * lionudcriftif imd tlic Pttates which H inctudtta-- 
Ori^a nnd develD|imcrit of ti^;|nit Shitc^ mid tha dominuiit claim—Driul' 
wti-oaijcrt of tlifir liistory diirinj{ thi^ tinin of the AZogltal cnijiirc; coiHirctiou 
of thf* mliiijc fniiiiUi'S wUh ihv EioiiCHir'j—Ktnxt on Ritipiitaua of poriiiJ of 
Anarchy during ct^itury *^1iun tho ompiro i rcscucil 

^ from dcbtnicriou by thv Ki^lidh llovi'tiiuic'ht—Kxtiiittinn of prv^lAtory rig}i1 h 
by Lord Hostioga, and liib [‘^tnlplisTiioeiLt of pL'riiiujicitl pcaco^Exinninntioii 
of tlip COnatitiiticu of 4 Rnjput and of the njituri> gf ita orgpiLizaUoti * 

tbo Chief ui the head uf a cIhu^ and the d^'"CTid;uit of the fuundcT— 

Rules of Hticeeasion to i'liiefdiJp and iniblouiBiy jiTuctico of Hf'lrrtiou ; the 
Tipi c^Htaify right hubjpct tot'^sudition of titnoba—[*olicy of KugVUh Govcruniwit 
iu dhputod cA^Cfl—SuhuKliiinte chicfi and l.indJinldL-r^, their rights and obli* 
fj^tiona—Tcnuiee not fenilnh hut ncconfirtg to tiilml and pririlDgi'S of 

EiiuhiiJ—l^jrimogealtureMarttHgo eti4toiiib—JteligiouH movumeatb—Foster* 
age—liemorhfi on tLo cLatuctor mid duiabilitj of theee iiietitutioue. 


ON»of the populai* notions in England and Europe regarding 
the eatablishmciit of tbo English empire in India is that our 
conquests absorbed nationalities, displaced long-seated dynas¬ 
ties, and leveUed aacient nobilities. Tbeso^ are ^lome of the 
aelf-a£CU8ations bj which tlie average Inune-keeping EngUah- 
man justifies to liimself the indulgence of sitting down and 
casting dust on his head whenever ho looks back ii)»on the 
exploits of his countrymeii in India—an attitude which is 
observed by foreigners with suspicion or impatience according 
to their insight into English character. Yet it would be easy 
to prove that one important Ircason why the English so rapidly 
conquered India was this, that the eoimtries which felt into 
oar hands had no nationalities, no long-seated ruling dynatsios, 
or ancient aiistocracies, that they hod, in fact, no solid or perma- 
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nent of the kind, but were politically treasure^^ver 

and at the disposal of the drst who, haymg found, could keep- 
The best proof t]iat in these comitiies the English destroyed 
no organized political institutions is the historical fact that in 
the oonntrieH which they annexed none such had -been left for 
them to desti'oy- On tlic other hand, where indigenous 
political institutions of long standing do htiU exist, it is the 
EngTisli who have huved them from clestniction; and this may 
best be illustrated by giving home description of the only con¬ 
siderable region of India in which such institutions still prac- 
tically survive, having ix^sisb^d for reutuiies the incessant 
attacks of Mahomediin inYader^, iiiid the cruBhing weight of 
the Moghal empire. That these ijtstitutiouB did not at lost 
topple over and disappear toward the end of that long storm 
of anarchy wbicli swept the length and breadth of India for n 
liiindred years after tlie death of the Emperor Aunmgzeh in 
1707 , is mainly due to their protection at the la^t moment by 
the English, who may thus claim at least the credit of having 
rescued the only micieuf political structures in Northern 
India which their predcce^tsors had been unable to de*- 
molish. 

The i'egit)n to wliich we refer is that which is now called, in 
the administrative nomenclature of tlie IndiEtn empire, llajpu- 
t^na; and, by the natives of India, Rajasthan, or the coimti:^' 
of the Chiefs- It is the region within which the pure-blooded 
imput dans have inaint^uned tiieir independence under their 
own chieftains, and have in some instances kept together their 
primitiYe s dele ties, ever since the dominion of the Bajputs 
over the great plains of North-Western India was cast down 
and broken to pieces seven centmies ago by the MoselmAii 
irmptioiis from Central Asia. The first Musolm^in invasioiks 
found Itajput dynasties ruling in all the chief cities of the 
North and over the rich Oangetic plains Eastward to the coa- 
finefl of modem Bengal—at Lahore, DeUii, Kanaiy and 
Ayodhj'a. Out of these great cities and fertile lands the 
Bajpht Chle& ware driven forth Southward And Westward iuto 
the central regions of India, where a more difficult CDnnti^ 
gave them a second line of defence against the foreig^iers# Ana 
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tIU6 me iliey have held not uu^uccessfuUj up to the preserit 
day. The boundarieB of their aetual territory ore not eaeily 
defined without & map, tliough no botirtdaries of political teni- 
tory ia India haye yaried bo little in historic timcB* After tho 
earliest Mahomedan conquests tho B^put country seems to 
have esctended (apeahing roughly) from the Indus and die 
Sutlej on the West and North-West, right across the Indian 
continent EoBtward up to tio '^(‘ijiity of the Jumna River at 
Agfa and Delliij and Southward until it touclied the Yindhyti 
range of mountains, *This great centrtd. region hnd for its 
natural baiiiers on the Webt mid Noitli-West the desert^ on 
the Eaet the rocky broken tracts yiliicli mn along West of the 
Jumna, and on the Soiitli the and wi^odLuids of Ihe 

Vindbya moimtaiLis. And tlioiigh in many pnrlH of tliis 
countryj to the South and South-East esx>ceially, die dominion 
of the llajpdts has been ovcrLiid hy Muliouiedan or Maratha 
UBurpatious, yet everywhere Ihijimt septs or petty ehiefships 
may still be found exibting in vmiuus degrees of independence- 
And there are, of toui*ws lbiji>ut Chiefs outside llajputAiia 
idtogetther, though none of prditiCfLl luipoitmici^ But Eajpu- 
tAna proper, the country btiJl under the Lnd impendent rule of 
the most ancient families of the piircbt <datis,'may now be 
underbtood generally to mean the gi'oat tract that would be 
crossed by two lincb, of whicli one bhoutd be drawn on the 
map India &oiu the frontier of Sind Eastward to the.gati^^ 
of Agra; and tlie other from the Soudieru border of die 
Punjab Govemment near the Sutlej Southward and South- 
Eastward until it meets the broad belt of Marathi States under 
the GHiicowar, Holkar> and Sindia, which runs across India 


fcom Biroda to Gwalior* This tcrritoiy is divided into nine¬ 
teen Stateb, of which bixtccu arc posbebse<I by liajput clans, 
and the Chief of the cbm or aept is the Statens rul^. To die 
BeiH^dta dan, the oldest and iirn'cst blood in India, belong the 
States of OodipooF, BanswaiTu, PeiiAbgarh nnd ShaJipura; to 
the Bathore don, the States of Jodhpoor and Bikanii'; Jey])oor 
and Ulwar to the KuebwAha, and bo on. 


Of these States the highest in rank end the most important 
am tiLe States of'Oodipoor, Jodhpoor and Jeypuoih 
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The aaaoeBtors of the family which now nslee in Oodipoor 
were hereditaty leaders of the clan which hae held from time 
immemorial, from a date before the eariiebt Mahomedon inva- 
aiorL| the conJitry which now forma the territoTy of their Chief; 
the Chiefs of Jodhjroor and Je;v’i>oor aie tlie deacendaotB of 
families who garc princes to the ti'ibes that were dominant m 
Upper Tndift bcfoi'c tlie came. In fact, all these 

States have very much juide toiritorial origin; they aife 
the lands whi<di a cinn, <jr a sept, or n family, lias seized and 
settled upon, and have maimgcd to hold fast through centuries 
of waifnire, Aaid what we know of the numnei' in. wliich these 


States were founded gives a vciy fail" sample fif the movements 
imd changes of tlio ])iiiuitiYe world. ^Vhoti the doininant 
llajput familich hist their doiuinioiL in the rich Gnngetic plains, 
one part of tlieb fdan la hiive rein a in (>d iu the com^uered 

countiy, having suhiuitted to tho foreignei", cultivating in 
strong comnmniticb iif villageb and fedemtions of ’villages, and 
jiayiDg such land tn^ as tlie ruler conld extract. Tliese com- 
inunities still exibt and Runribli in British India, wliere there 
ore very many luoi-e llajimts tliiiii in Itnjput^na. Another pait 
of tlie claiij probably the near hinsmen of tlu' defeated Chief, 
followed Lis family m\o exile, and helj^ed him to carve out 
another, hut a uiueh poorer, dominion. They discovered a tract 
just productive enough to jield them food, mid wild enough to 
sheltei' them from tlic gi'cat armies of the foreigner. Hft'e tlie 
Chief huilt himself a foil upon a bill; his olansmcn slew or sub¬ 
dued tlio tribes they foiuid in iio'jsession of the soil, and the 
lands were rill poi^ccUcd oiT among the Chief kinsfolk, the 
indigenous propricti’us heiug subjected to payment of aland tax, 
but not otUervvihC degi'aded* Having thus made a settlement 
and a city of leftigc, tlie Chief and his Eajpiith started upon 
an intentiinahlc career of feuds and forays, striving eternally 
to enlaig© their holders at the cost of their neigbbonw. When 
the land grew too strait fov the support of the Chief’s family, 
or of the sept, that is, when iJiere were no vacant allotments, a 
landless son of the Chief would assemble a band and sot forih 
to make room for bunwell' elsewhere. If he was lueky, l« 
found his room; if not, the family was rid of his coip^ny; in 
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either eyent he was provided for. In this way the whole 
country of Rajpntjina wasi occupied hj the olana and aepts 
which we now find there i and their temtoiies are now called 
by ufl States; but tJicse States are constitutiotiaily quite imlik© 
any others in India. For wliile everj’thing else in tlie political 
order of India has chaiieed, the Knjput States have managed 
to preserve luiftltcred much of llieir original stnicture, built up 
out of the needs and rircinnstances i>f primitive life. The 
strain of incessant waifiire in which tbehc tnbal sovereignties 
were engaged from tlicir fcunnlfltion centunes ngo until the 
English peace of 181 S, ha^ sejwd tn keep tight tlie bonds 
which Jield tlum tog(‘tlier, without being violent enough to 
break them asunder. Of coiuse the originnl tj’pe has under^ 
gone some modificatiojis; towns huve grouii up i-onnd tlie 
ancient foitb; the lundh of sept Imve graduallyi end by 
constant frictioii, roiiiich'd tbomsolves od into distinct terri¬ 
tories; and the Chiefs havA^" in some insUiiicos succeeded in 
modernizing their bLaltis toward tlio likeness of te-iTitorial 
sovereignty. But on tlie whoh^ thire aro probably fow or no 
political fftbrich having uiij pretence to bo cailod States, in any 
pai*t of historic Asia, which have snfierod so little essential 
chiuige betwetui the eleventh and nineteenth centuries, a peiiod 
which for liujpntaua was oiu^ hnig wiU'-timo, from the first 
inroads of the (lliaznevi kings to the final 'pacification of 
OentriU India by the inilitiuy and x>icliticul measui'es of the 
English Gi>TeiTior*General, Lord Hastings. 

During these seven centuries or ao the Eajpfit clens had 
various fortunes. The kings of the early Musalinin dynasties 
in Northern India pierced their countr}' from end to end by 
rajtid ruffhing invaaiona^ plundering and raviRhingj breaking 
the idols, and razing the beautifully sculptured tamj[)les, Budd¬ 
hist and Brahmonic. But so long as the object of these 
ineursions woa mere booty or fanatical slaugliter, there was not 
much lo be got out of tlie interior <jf lUijputaua. The Chiefs 
retired to their fortreesesj great clrcuiuTAllations of the brood 
tops of scalped hills, witJi three or four lines of defence, 
stron^olds which coht the enemy a siege of some twelve or 
eighteen months, with the grand finale of a desperate sally 
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tn Mtofie upon jodt Imee by the gamBon^ without hope or 
feoTp dressed in Baflron garments, dniitk with opium and with 
the blood of tlieir own womanlcmd. The victor in obstinate 
and dangerouH conflicts of this kind found himBclf paying rather 
dear for a warlike triuiiipb ; and as for conquest in the sense 
of efltablishing permanent domiiiii>]i, the country was not wortli 
the trouble of bolding it ugiihibt the clans and*their feithful 
oJlieft, the aboriginal laon-Aiyau tribes of tlie jungle» Bo eiirly 
AB the end of the twelftli centmy, nevertbeleKS, tiib M&o- 
medans hutl tlisrovci^^d tlie great importance, as a point 
d'oppni in tlie middlr of the Bi^jpiit country, of Ajmere, a 
city Ijiug at the i'oot of au jdiiiobt impregiiable^jhill fort* well 
watered for tlies>e lU'iil tia^^ts, in ii situatiou at once strong, 
central, ami most pirlurcsquc* U’he fort ivas taken by the 
Afghan King Shaliali-inl-din fit the end of the twelftli century, 
and on the ("rest of the bill the liavellti* is htill shown a grave¬ 
yard thick with mounds, wUero aro said to lie the bones of the 
faithful Islamites w'ho fell in the sti>nn,^ or in the massacre b}* 
which tlic Ilajpdts celebrated tlie I'ecai^ture a few years 

later. Since tlicn Ajmere has been lost and won several 
times ; its poRsesbiou being the symbol of political predomi¬ 
nance in Raji>utana; for it is a Castle l>angerouB which no 
goveniinexit could hold in the midst of the clans without 
powerful sapports and tlie prestige of military superiority* 
The Moghal Kmpei'ors made it lui iinperial residence 4n the 
Bcva^teentb century; in tlje confusion of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Rf^'puts got it a gain for a while, but soon had ta 
yield it to the Hai'atba diief Biiidia, then at the height of his 
fortuncB* By him it was ceded, with the lands adjoining, to 
the British in 18IB; end thus for six centimes or jAore, with 
« few iiitervak, Ajmere has contained the garrison by which 
the Eoasters of India have enforced their paramount jurisdlc- 
tion over the umidy dans of Rajputiina* 

But if we except tins iniportont occupation of Ajmere, the 

f 

w 

* It 5a caJlfid C^J Shahidf ot: dan forljms of anckiit renon thil Ii 
gruniy of mutyn {icrartt jidu); but iiroperly flttwl out for tba aKtMLCdou 
we ere boimd to edd thfit thie aOifykig of devout pilgdnuit ^ 

vumooiel u ihowu iti every * 
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Haliomedftn inroads made little lasting impteision ui>oii the 
Bajptit countries up to the end of tlie fourteenth century. 
The capture of even the chief stronghold of a clan, aa of 
Obitor, the citadel of the Sesodias, was only one of the more 
famous incidents, marked by unusual carnage, of con&tant war- 
When, however, tlie empire of the X’oghlak dynastj' at Ddhi 
went to piecei, about the close of tlm tourteenfh century, two 
MusaLni£ln kingdoms were set up, iudcpeiident of Delhi, in the 
Southei'li Provinces of Guiserat and of Malwa, These powera 
wrested from the Hajput'^ their most feitile dominions in the 
South auci South-West, and tlius <*cnifmed the free clans 
still more within their natural bamei^ of hills, wood'* 

land, or waste. Henceforward the Icrritorv wliieli they have 
2 >ermanently pottos sed has been mu inly detincd by one or both 
of two conditions—compai'aliTe poveilr of iiroduction, or diffi' 
culty of access. For a bliort luteiral tif the sixtuciith centmy, 
indeed, the talents and Yplour of the fiutious Bana Sanga of 
Oodipoor, the Chipf of Uie cIjui, on<*o more enlarged 

the borders of the Rfljputs; and obtiunorl for them x>redomi- 
nance throughout Centntl India- This was tlie leader who in 
1527, at the head of all the oavalry of tlie united elans (said to 
have numbered 100,000 liorsemen), eneounteved the Emperor 
Baber neoi'Agru on tlio Kashin frontier of BojpiitMa, and was 
defeated after a fiuious conflict. Buber’s victory established 
the eidpire of the Moghuls, as it is populai-ly called in India as 
well as in Knghmd. After his death the struggle for empire 
between Baber’s fEuuily and the Afghan Bher ^Bhah, which 
lasted up to the accession of the Great Akbar in 1^60, allowed 
the rival clans of the Besadias and the Bathores, under their 
Chiefs at Oodipoor and Jodhpoor, to nbe succebsively to pre* 
d<Hniti^nce among the lUjput^ii, and to obtain greater political 
power than has ever bince been held by any Chief. But the 
Emperor Akbar represented the power of the Moghal empire 
at the full, wielded hy one man of singular ability both in civil 
and military afrairs. He undertook to subdue ajid settle 
B^iputdna ^yatematically; he recovered Ajmerej Chitor, the 
mtadc^ of the premier Chief of the eldest clan, was again 
besieged md taken with the usual despei'ate sortie and 
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jnttASAore of th« defendere ; the other chiefs were overawed end 
ooticUiAted. Akbar took to wife the daughters ol two great 
familieB; he gave their sons high rank in his army^ 
and succeeded in enlisting the Rajputs (except only the prond 
Sesodia clan) not only us tributaiies but as adherents. After 
him Jeh&ngir made Ajmorc his headquarters;* the Rajput prin¬ 
cesses become tlie wives and mothers of Moghtl Emperoi^; 
the Chiefs cntei'cd tlic imperial service as governors and 
generals ; tliey sent their regular contingents to join the army, 
and the headlong charges of their Rajjidt cavalry' became 
ikmouB in the wars of tJje enipii'c. The Emperora Jehdngir 
nnd Shdli Jeluiti w^n both suns of Rajput moth^; their kin- 
sliip witii Iho clans heljjcd them po\^el’fully in tlio contest 
which t'vcry Kmporor hod Ic^ pass tlii'ongh heforo he could 
Micceed to llie th j o jie, while the btraln of Hindu blood softened 
their fauaUcibiu and mitigated tljcir foicign contempt for the 
natives of India, But Aur«ng/eb, the eon of Shdh Jeb^n, 
was a Mahomednn by full parentage, mid a bigoted Islnuute by 
temper; tlie Hajputs had foiiglit hard on the side of liis elder 
brother Dai'a against his usiuqjation, and the Sesodia Cluef 
had actually intcrceiited n daughter of tlie Rathore family who 
had been betrothed to Annnigzeb. Si> he made bitter war, 
thongh very uiisuecesflfnlly, on the Sesodiaa and in Rajputina 
generally, whereby he had thoi^i^ughly alienated the clans 
before he died. It w’hb his policy to employ the chtefs on 
distant wars; nnd during his I'cigu one Rajput Chief governed 
the province of Kabul for the empu'e, and another eoTmnanded 
an army in tire Dekhan; but Am'ungzeb is said to have had 
them both poisoned. 

The whole period of 151 yeai's, from Akbar’s accession to 
Annmgjteb’s death, is occupied by the reigns of only four 
Emperors; and tlie fact that every one of these four was much 
superior to the average standard of Asiatic despots, is a good 
argument on behalf of rumpeiitivc tidals for high office, eineo 
each of these had to fight hard for his place. Moreover, they 
all had large families; indeed it will be found that, in cenbraat 
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to the Fi'edeiiokd and Napoleons of Edrope^ most of the great 
rolors of Asia hare been prolific; and the prince who wins 
life and crown from a death struggle with linlf-a*dozen brothers 
is the product of natural selection out of a naturally vigorouB 
famfly,. In the East a lung reign means a strong reign; and 
for a century and a half tlie Moghal was fniily India's master.^ 
The political effect upon Kajput^iia was that^ whereas up to 
ILhe reign of Akbar the Bajput clans had mnintaiued a warlike 
independence, from the beginning of tJie seventeenth centur^^ 
we may regard their Chiefs as having bcconie fcudatqries of the 
empire, wbicli Wub their natmal and houoiu'able relation to the 
paramount 410 wer whose territory encircled them, and with 
whose miKtary calibre they had no pretence to compete*f And 
this relation was undoubtedly acknowledged aw the political 
status of the Oliiefs, luitil the sinking ]!^luglial empire got 
Jiopelessly among the hrenkci'K, and was finally wrecked by 
Mai aiha freubootei's* After Aiimngzpb’s death in 1707 came 
the minous downfall of an overgrown centralised empire, 
whose BpoilH were fought over by Affghans, Jats^ Sikhs, 
revolting Viceroy k, rebellious govenioi’n. and military adveii-^ 
turers at large. I'he Rajput Cliiefs took advantage of the 
usual free fight among c^unpetiturs for the vacaut tlirone to cut 
adrift from the Mahoraedana, and to attempt the formation 
of an independent league for the defence of ^Bajputina, and 
1 hey*renewed the attempt later when Nfulir Shah itivotled 
ludiiLl But these clans and septs, with their barbarous fends 
and jealousies about primitive punctilio, have n^ver been able 
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4o any solid union, and the fedemtion soon parted* 

UoreoveTi thiA was not the oidinar^^ interlude of confiisioiii 
between two long and strong roignsj ae liei'etofore in the 
annals of Mcghsl empire; it was the beginning of the empire^a 
end.^ Anningzeb'R imprudent greed for e;&tensive oooqueSts 
had mined tlie TUBt fabric so firmly built iii> by his great¬ 
grandfather* lie made the fabtl palitiral error of attacking 
and iubveiiing the Mabomeikn king<Iomji in the far South of 
India, which hud in subjection the HinduB of the penin¬ 
sula ; and lie thus let looae upon liiuisi'If Uie Maratbas of the 
Dekhan, ■who nuiietl Lia dynasty. It ci>uld not he expected 
that a fifth Emperor ^hould arise, capable of coi>hig with a 
state of public nffnil's much more CDinplicnted and dangeronR 
than any wduch his four predcceshora bad faced; and m the 
Moghal empire went to wreck ; it W'lis literally pulled aeundef 
by wild Uorsemen, During the centmy wliich followed tb^ 
death of Auniiigieh, troiu 1707 to 1807, all the d^uasties and 
principalities now existing in India, except only the Bajpfit 
States and sevoinl which no longer exist, were set up,* It 
was an era of clintis unjirecodentod t‘ven in the annals of 
Asiatic history, such an era as only follows the break up of ft 
wide spreading despotic empii-e ■which bus so caiefuUy knocked 
out and ent a'way all iittf^nial or h»ciil and tics that its 
falj, when it comes, is a ruiiums crash, and leaves ft vast tern- 
toiy in ft state bf complete p+ditioal dissolutiou. The Mughal 
empire had made a clt^m sweep of indigenous politicftl institu- 
tions wiUnii its hwiiy; and in tlieir tuni the HaratbELS, aided 
in the work'of dc^fnu tion by Nadir Shah, by the Af^ana, 
Sikhs, J4te, by rebels and comiiiauders of free companies 
generally I made a clean sweep of the Moghal empire* At 
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the end of the Iflat centiuy ver^ few ^ndB<^d of tlxe peif;niu|if 
fftitiiliefl in India could hoabt more than twenty-five years of 
independent nnd definite p^ilitical eustence; while the Bsjput 
chieftainships^ the only ancient political §]p^dup3 left in India, 
were threatened with imminent obliteration. 

From destruction these Htates were rescued only by seeking 
slielter at last within the sphei^e of the political system of the 
hhtglish. We owe the present coustitntitni of oui" empire over 
the* whole of India to three GovernorH General—to Lord 
"W^lesley, Lord Hastings, nnd Lord Palhousie—^wlio at 
ijjffetient e]>ochs pushed fom^ard tlie hrciul policy of estahlibhing 
Biitisli supr|innc3''j and the reci^gnilion of tlie British guarantee 
for order and terrihndal possessions, by treaties, alliances, and 
subsidies, throughout nil India, WJicii, in 1803, war broka 
out with the Mnratha puucrs, Sindan ami Jlotkar were dclibc- 
rat elj mining Hajput^ua, laceuiting it by ■violent iiiciu>ioiis, or 
bleeding it sdentifically by a horde of rcleiitlcs'^ tax-golhererB; 
Ameer Kliau, the Pathdn filibuster, wae living at free quarters 
lu the heart of the countiy; the den^ hiid been exhausted, and 
their lands desolated by thill) g ears' iiieossmit war'within their 
own teridtories. In 1803 the thi'co pnncijinl States of Oodi- 
poor, Jodhpoor, mid Jei^poor 'were m the utmost distress, and 
the whole group of chieftain ships was close iiijon collapse, 
when Lord Wellesley struck in, li) the sharp lighting wliich 
euBuei^ Sindia was politically disabled for life, oml Holkar, after 
htmting poor Colonel Mon son right across llajput^ia, was him^ 
pdf driven off by Jjord Lake, who smote him blow upon blo'w. 
Hut upon Lord Wellesley^e departure our jjoliey Ranged; we 
drow back from what seemed to Lord (.^oniwallis and Sir 
Geoi^e Barlow a dangerofls network of new ties and reaponsi* 
bilities, and we attempted to contract the sphere of British 
iufiuenco; that is to say, we left all Central India, inclnding 
K^jfutina, to take care of itselfr The consequence was that 
which in India hm^ always followed a retrograde movemeni;, 
whethcif in the cabinet or in the field, tlve situation became 
much more dangerous ; the great predatory leaders of Central 
India enriched thcmselvea witli the spoils of the country which 
w^had abandoned to them, and became seriously ari^ogant and 
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figgr^Bfiive toward ourselves* These backward steps by 
English in India^ being alwaja inevitably followed^ lafy an 
advice far beyond tlie oi*igmal halting place, have come to bo 
regarded by native politicians as a retreat pmir fiiimtx #awter> 
and have much helped to buUd up om* popular reputation for ^ 
‘deep perfidious calciilfltions* In the present in stance the 
attitude of ** nmef erl)" inactivity ” lasted nearly ten years, an 
unusually long term for India* Bajpuliina was being desolated 
during this interval* G<Mieral Ailhur Wellesley, the soundest 
of liidLm politiciansj IliuI long before pointed out how the 
cessation of aims enforced over one large poilion of India mu^t 
for the time aggravate disorder in that other portion with whidi 
the pfttdfj'ing autlioiity refuses to interfere. Laige bo dies of 
difibaiided tioopb go from the pacified lu-otected countries to 
become baudilli too bti'oug fo]* the weak police of the States 
left by us to their tmu I'esources; while rauiLd these imlncky 
Statt'B the British Govenunent ebbibiishes a cordon of rigid 
irresUtible ordcT 'nhich sliuts all the biigands of India 
witliin a ringfenee* Thebe were the conditions under which 
roving bands had iiuTcased and niTiltipIied in Central India 
into Pindai'ec hordes, until, in 1814, Ameer Klmn was living 
upon Hojputdna uith n compact aimy of at least 80,000 horse 
and foot and h htruiig nitillery. Tlint a regular army of thk 
calibre should have been moving at large among the Bajput 
StatoH, entirely discouucc^d with any recognisable goverament 
or nationality, and cbsohitcly free the tranmielB of any 
political or civil responsibility, is a stiong illustration of the 
condition ol tiie coimtry. Tlie B^put cliieftainships of 
Jodhpooi and deypoor Inid brought thcinsclveb to the verge of 
extinction by the famous war bctwerti the two ruling Chiefs for 
the hand of tlie priin-es'^ Kishen Konwar, of Oodipoor* The 
story is well known and perfectly authentic {though it is 
precisely the kind which some future mythologist will prove to 
be an obvioua Btfior anjtii); and tlie fact tliat these two States^ 
surrounded by mortal cneDiies and in the du'cst political perils 
should have engaged in a furious blood feud over a dubious' 
point of honour, shows at once that the Jtajpiits were a people 
quite apart from ihe rest of India, and strikes the primitive note 
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in thjW ^liticol characten THe plundering Marutbae and 
Patbibui;^ io wbom sucb a casus beJU must have appeared 
snpremelj absurd, encouraged and strenuously aided the two 
Cbie^ to destroy each otheri until the dispute was Gompromised 
upon the basis of poisoning tlic princess, a termination which 
very feirly illustrates the real nature of barbaric chivalry- The 
Marquis of Hastin'gs thought it high time to intej^ose before 
Sint^ and the I^indaree captains slmiild ha've eaten up all the 
minor principalitie*i and i^et themselves up as formidable 
fighting powers in their steads Ife detei'miued to extinguish 
the predatory hystom, to stop the annexations of the Maratha 
Chiefs, and to extend over Bajputunn British supremacy and 
its correlative, protection and teixitorial guaiaiitee^ This was 
done by the treaties of 1818 and by thePiudm'ee war; tho free 
companies were driven tmt ; A moor Khan nnd Uie Mara th os 
were partly bribed to let go tlie I'ajput toj-iltories, and jjartly 
choked off by tlircnt^; tlicre was a grt^at restoration of 
plundered districts and rehnbilitalioTi of boundaries ; the Chiefs 
acknowledged the British gov<^'nmf‘iit as supreme political 
arbiter ; and from that year internal "pouc'i^ Iihs succeeded the 
war which, with one brief interval, had been chronic in and 
TDund Bajput^nu from time imm(^inorial. 

Thud it hflijs come to pas& that, as we began by saying, tlio 
only ancient political instituti^ma now surviving ilpon any eon- 
siderablb scale in India have beoix saved by the KngUsh, There 
con be no manner of doubt tliat tlie llojpdt States would have 
been broken up in a fewyear^ Imd the English uot^iuterposed; 
their primitive con sti tut ion rondiTed tliem quite unht to resist 
the profehsional aimicsi ofMarathaeor Pathdiis, which included 
ccfps d*Hite under European officers* Tho clauh would have dis¬ 
solved and became mixed with the great compobite multitude of 
X&dia, which is mode up out of innumerable tribal dispersions; 
leaving only a few insignificant sc|>t&in tho highlands of Central 
IkMliUj and some strong cultivating eoxnmuuitie? in the plains* 
fortunate escape of these States has rescued out of the fiood of 
ordhiary Asiatic despotism what are perhaps the bcstfpecuuena^ 
<4 ^sx^l^titutions that can now bo found within the purview of 

^^mpo^Uvely settled civilization. *But peace and prosperify 
* * o 
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are as disintegrating to primitive societies as war and rapine^ 
thougli in a different way; nor is it likely tlmt these instittitlotis 
will remain many yeai's without radical changeBi And therefore 
some account of the more striking peculiarities of the Bajpdt 
chieftalnnliips Las at least tlie interest that attaches to a photo¬ 
graph of ttiingG that ai'e pas ring away, and that ore sure not to 
re*appcar in the world, when their day has closed and they 
have once left it * ^ 

There are, jiioroover, few tlnngs more hnportaiit to the 
Englifih, in their dealingK with India, thnn a light imdei'staiid- 
ing of the real constitution and historic pxjwth of the Native 
States; for upon this subject inirieading analogies and most 
ftUlacioii.H misnonici-s Imve for at least a centmy influenced 
jmhlic opinion geiicrnlly upon Indian The uuiiu source 

of these miscoiiccptious may pi'ohahly he ti'nred back to the 
gi-eat Imlian orations of Bnrko, "who was never wearied^of 
denouncing the oppi’eh<5ors of Indian nationriities, tlio degraders 
of ancient nobility, and tlie detimoners of sovereign princes- 
Wlien, in 1784, he compared our possessions in India with the 
empii'e of Gennany as “ the nearest paraller'^ he could find 
—likening the Nawab of Ciudli to the King of Prussia, Cheyte 
Singh of Benaivs to tlie Ihince of Hesse, tlie Nawab of Arcot 
to the Elector of Saxony, and clabring the noithui'n aemiudarfl 
and the polygare of Madras with C^ounts and Bishops of the 
empire—he committed one of the most notable political sole¬ 
cisms on record. Tins may be called, literally as well as by 
EastcjTi nu'taplio]^ the great giandiather of all the false 
analogies that Jiave bince been cuii'ent ■ asid at the present day 
even the recollection of it must be still exceedingly painftd to 
such sensitive historic nen^es as those which vibiitte at the 
fiUghtest brcfttli of a blunder I’egoi'ding the Holy Boman 
Empire. The famous story of Warren Hastings* sale of the 
** whole nation of the Bohillas is discoloured throughout by a 
eimilor ahube of the word nation, which has dorkciied the 
reality of the case up to otu* own day. Macaulay knew India 
*mtich more closely than Burke; but he did not care to spoil 
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the rhetorical effects of his femouit Indifln eFisays by too minute 
acciiracy« And one consequence has been that the best known 
writings about Indian poUtica have rathoi' coniirmed than dis¬ 
lodged the popular notion^ di'awti fiom veiy modem aualogius 
in Western Europe^ that a State under a distinct political 
designation denotes in Asia a teiiitory occupied by a iieo[>le of 
one nation under a king or mler of tUeii- o'wn nationnlity^ as 
, in Francoi ‘England, or Spain at the present daj%* It follows 
logicallyr from this conception of nationalities in Asia, that 
when the goreming class in a State Is known to bo distinct in 
race and religion from the mass of its subj^^ct^^ that Shite is 
vaguely supposed to be under foreign nde, lint it cannot be 
too dearly understood that the unwilling subioction of one 
nationality to another^ which in Europe is snp 2 iOHsed to 

constitute an 02 >piesbion and a legitimate giievancoj in a poll" 
ticftl oontlitioii absolutely different in kind fjoiu that foi’cible 
dombmtion of one chm oi- iiniiily over olljei' races or tribes 
wliicL we so constantly find in Asiii. Tt may he snid broadl)" 
that front China to Constantinoide the givat States of Ahia c<m- 
dstof heterogeneous f>oimlations under dynastiuH of forcigu mce. 
This may be called foreign iiile, if we keep in mind exactly 
what the words^ thus used, mean; but the meaiung is not 
always quite oleoi- even a^hen the temi is used "by expeits. 
Colonel MallesoUt for instance, in his very useful book on tlie 
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Nstite States of India, says that the period of Mahomedan 
empire in India, from 1206 to 1707 is one of the longest 
periods of fareiffn rnlc -which any country baa e-^er witneesed* 
Even if Colonel Mulleson here meant rule hy an aHemdonunant 
race, the dominion of the Arabs in Spain was much longer; hut 
he con only mean that the imperial Un-one was for five hundred 
years occuijied in India by dynasties of foiieign extraction, and 
since abnoat eveiy Asiatic empiie is or has been in a like 
conditionj the Casual reader would hai dly have guessed'^him to 
moan so little. That thebe dynasties maintamed themBelres by 
foivrr, is on)j^ ou incident commtm to all ten01*03 of extensiTe 
rule in A'=!in, 

The fij'ht step, theiefoie, towtml undcriitandiDg the consti^ 
tution of Native States in India is to keep in mind dearly that 
they are in no sense iiationixlitics. The second atop is to 
master the gi'ont diiTci-ence in stiiicttii e between diEarent gi'Qjipfl 
of thepe States, Colonel Malic son’s sketch of the Native 


States (ali-cndy cited) divides them into six geographical 
gronpfi* llis %oik deals mainly witli the liistoiy of the reigning 
families, and with their external rcktions with the Britieh 
Govemmentj n<>t -wiUi the internal economy of the Statee them¬ 
selves** BiJ that no ordinary leader would suspect a radical 
difference of eoiit^litutioii between the Max'atha group and the 
lb\Jput grou]), between the State mled by Mahaiaja Sindia, for 
instance, and the cimtcuiiiiioas State of Jey’poor or Oodi- 
poor. Any difference existing between the two States would 
probably ^be a’^&umed in England t4> mean this, that the 
Mai'fttha* Prince iTiled over Mmtithas, aiul the EajptSt Chief 
over llnjputs* ISut tlxis would be all wrong; for there are very 
few Maratliaa in the dominion of S India, the Maratha Prince ; 
while he prcdmbly lias more Bajput subjects than the 
Chief of Oodipoor, the oldest liiyput tenitoiy. The I'eal 


difference is that Siiidia is the representatiTe of the 8i^i|^e 

himily of a successful captaui of armleu who annexed in 
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of the Boil which now makes up the Oodipoor State's iam* 
toiy. And this disdnction of origin represents a Tast distine- 
iioE in the whole eonstitution and political classification of the 
two State|. Sindia is a despot of the ordinal Asiatic species i 
ruling absolately the lands which his ancestor seized by the 
power of ft mercenaiy army; but the Eajpdt chieftain is a very 
different personage* of ft much rarer aitd more instructive type 
politically and socially; insomudi that some accurate desciip- 
tion this type may bo useful and interesting even to general 
readers in England* 

The word Bajpul^nn* then, does not mean the country of 
the Bajpiuts in the sense in which France now jneans the 
country of the French, but in that much earlier seiise accord¬ 
ing to which Lombardy emee denoted the country taken by 
the Lombards, and Fiance the countiy occupied by the 
We stem Fi'anks* And a Itnjpiit State, where its gomiine 
form has been Ipust modified, denotes the territory over which 
a particular clan, or divisLcii of a cJaii, claims domiuion for 
its chief and poaseshion for itself by right of conquest and 
settlement* In the Western States the conquenng elans are 
still very much iri tlic position which they took up on first 
entiy upon the lands* Thej" have not driven out, slaiii, or 
aheolntely enslaved Uic anterior occuxiauts, or divided f>ff the 
floU- among groups of their owti cultivatiBg families, after 
the maftuer of the chil<lren of Israel entering Palestine, and 
of many another invading tribe in Asia* Their tystem of 
sctiJenieut was rather that of the Gothic tribes after their 
invasion of the Danubian provinces of the amphcf 

who “ never formed the bulk of the i)opulation in the lands 
which they occupied, but were only lords of the soil, prin¬ 
cipally occupied in war and hunting.*’* In a Eajp^t State 
of the best preserved original type we still find all the tciiitoiy 
(with a few exceplJ ons in favour of particuliir grante es) 
partitioned out among the Bajpiita, in whose hands is the 
^^hole political and imlitai'y organizationj though the mere 
• dScuile> or agents in the internal administration, form an 


* Fiokty, Gfaot nndar the Eam&tu. 
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infiiientiiil class apart. Under the Ilajp^[ts are the cultivating 
classes, niftinly belonging to castes oi* clans ’whom the B&jputs 
overcAino when the 3 '^ took possesHion, and who now pnj land 
rent to the lords or their families, living in vilbge com- 
munities with very few rights and privileges, and being too 
often no more tlmn rack-rented peasantry, Where either 
non-Aiyan tribe a, or tribes of the half blood (descended from 
imgulflr Itnjput marriages) exist, these hold together as 
Kubordinafe tribal gronpa, and pay tiibnte. With these ^ay 
be clashed heveral peculiar clans inhabiting the outlying tract 
where th(\v eany oil just enough cultivation to disguise thereby 
their real profesbion, wliich is gnng-rolibery. In' the towns 
are, of course, the n^iial mei‘cmitile nnd miseellaneo’ns castes; 
a few of nndoubtt‘‘d Rujpfit origin, but disintegi'ated into 
sei>aiate castes by tlMercnce of oct upatiou <ir of worship. 
And l)e3ow all oi^e tlie ordinary servile imd. monial castes, with 
tht‘ wan deling caste] csf^ gipsies und otliers who, according”to 
the Indian phrase, cony their house on their back. 

Authentic Li&loiy, us well as uU tiuditioni points to the 
fiiat bond of successful ml venturer a as the nucleus out of 
which ling grown directly the existing separate Rajput State, 
A sept, or the oifshoot from a sept, of a i)articular clan, sets 
out im ait expedition, takes as touch Imid as it cau hold, and 
builds tlie fo’rts which arc still the paiaeea or Btrongholds of 
the ruling family. The case of Bikanir, a Htatedn tt>e desert 
on the >(Orth-West border of Rftjputdnn, is a fair illustetion. 
It was fointded at the end of the fifteenth century by Bika, 
who WAS the sixth son of tfoona. Chief of the Rathore eUn, 
wliiclk then, ns now, possessed the lauds that constitute the 
modem State of Jodhpoor. Jodha had twelve sons, and as 
’the land available for their proper maintCDance had become 
hard to find, he gave his sons a broad hint to do something 
for thetoselves. So Bika act off to win new lands, with five 
uncles, three brothel's, and six hundred kinsmen* The 
expedition wiys oIbo accompanied by men of the mercantile 
and wiiting castes; tlie land was gradually conquered, andn. 
to this day the territoiy' of the Bikonir State is divided among 
the descendants of the original adventureiii, the chiefiainship 
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belon^ng to the stock of Bika^ while the posterity of the 
mereliants end writers claim hereditary o;ffi.ce< The whole 
story of this fidventure is a coimtei^art of the episode of the 
Dsnites ia the Book of fudges; when that tribe sought them 
flu inh^tonce to dwell hif and six liimdred men, ^'well 
appointed with weapons of war/* emigi*ateil to Laish^ where 
they smote tlie people with the edge of the sword, built a 
city, and dwelt therein, while the sons of the LcTite whom 
they carried off on their road remamed hereditary priests of 
the sept* It should be obsen ed, liowcTcr, that the Eajput 
iuunigranh} are never stated to have exterminated those whom 
they found in pobsesslon of the land, a*; the Israelites seem 
nsuflUy to Im^ e done, hut were €[uite ctmlent to I'emaiu the 
dominant iniinjiity. Of the 300,000 people wlio now inhabit 
Bikanii' about 12,000 only are llujpuls. The fact that the 
Ilajpfit& of lEajptittiua never settJed down to cultivate the land 
which tiley divided off “among tbe tribes aeeordiug to their 
families (to use tlie worfls of the Book of Joshua), and that 
some of their t-Luis have letiuurd lor so many centuries tJmt 
earliest form of a conquering tiibu] sctth'Hlent in which the 
victors merely distribute themselves as lords of the boil, is 
the proniim lit peculimty of tiudr history and existing political 
status^ Else'IS here in India the Rajputs form great cultivating 
communities ; but this is where their Chiefs have long lost 
tribal ^veijeignty, niid whei'e the land, being very fertile, is 
very valuable* Ju the barren regions of North-Wcbt liajpnt^na 
where, as they say, there are more spears than spear-grass 
heods^ and whore blades of steel grow better th^ blades of 
corn, in such regions war and foray ore more proiitable than 
tillage, and this state of coubtant hghtiug kept the dommaiLt 
clan together like a standing army* 

Such being the origin and way of growth of a Rajpdt Stale, 
the goyeming authority is, of corn'se, in the hands of tbe 
hereditary Clifef of the dominant dan- Mr* (now Sir Henry) 
Maine, wljen discussing in his Ancient Law tbe origin of 
primogeniture, observed that In India the succession to pubhe 
office or political power forms an. exception to the principle 
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of equal distributioti of proporfyi being iJmost umTereall;^ 
according to the rules of primogemtore. * 

**Tliere iwoms, in tnith/' he wrote^ “to be a fom of fimily dopendlucy tftill 
nwro &rcli4ic than itiiy of tboso ^luch wo know from the primitiTq^eooxda of 
org^aiW cltII eooietjc*i. The acetic nuion of the kindred in aueieut BomKii 
and « multitude of ^iniiUr iDdionttous poiut to & peiiod at 'i^lurh all the nmifyinf^ 
bnuchee of iliu funtUy tiuu held together in one otgenic Tvbolej and it ii no pT«- 
faQl^>tU0UB emijrctute tliat, when tho < orporation thns formed thekiadiod 
ill itielf an iudrjMuib'Ut tocietyi if ih^ inofe th& eldest 

It it true ive liuvo no actuu! hijovrlod^o ot any Jtiidi wcioty,'^ * 

This extract ia taken fi-ora the third edition of Ajicient Law 
pablialied in 18G6, and it is cm'ious to I’omemher that about 
that vei'y time the nuthor mubt have been occaaionallj' in the 
company, at Simla or cl bowhere in Judia, of Ciiiefs who hold 
precisely the f>ositioii here deecribed coiijcetnrally at the head 
of societies of the veiy kind for wiiich Mt. Maine was then 
searclihig- TJic passage is ii Ann examine of sacccaafill 
deduction; since the conclubion that such an orgamzatiofi 
must have existed aiipeers to have been reasoned out from 
the indication and BU'uctuml ehai*acteristics of later forms, 
without any knemledge that the earlier species could actually 
he observed in existence. In Jlajput^a the Chief is supposed 
to be the nearest legitimate descendant in direct line the 
founder of tlic State according to the genealogy of the tribe; 
end the heads of the bmnehrs from this main stock afe the 
leading Hnjput nobles, the pilhu'S of his State, And here it 
may be remarked, by the way, tliat it does not follow, because 
a tribe claims its deBcout from a god, that the divine founder 
XB a personage entirely mythical, as certain comparaiiva 
mythologers do vninly imagine. He is quite as likely to be E 
real hero deified, for the founder of at least one Bajput State, 
who is authentic os. any histone personage can be in Tndia^ is 
^eolj worshipped by his clan to this day* The Chiet there* 
fbre> must belong to certain families of the founder^a kin; and 
among sons the succession now always goes by prinvogenlture, 
though the rule has by no means been observed firom tfww 
bamemoriaL There are several good precedents showing that 
on eldest son has been passed over for another more wortii^> 
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IhoQgli the reason for such a step must be extraordlflaiy, and 
almost always the choice had to stand the test of appeal to the 
sword* But the characteristic of eveiy important rule (politi¬ 
cal^ rel^iouB, or social) in India is that, whereas it is always 
osBomea in tbeoiy to he inflexiblej it is nevertheless always 
readily flexible m practice. And It seems probable that primo¬ 
geniture as ^t]|c rule In theory of the demise of ttihaX sove- 
j'>^g&ty has prevailed ever since Oie £rst successful leader 
^ foiSUded the State* If a Chief has iio issue to lus bodyi he 
can of course adopt a son in Lis lifetime &oni one of the 
founder's Hn; but he has usually very sound reasons ugaiust 
giviug some ambitious or imxiaticnt youth, or family, mi 
interest in his deatli; and the same feeling Jms at iJie present 
tnofi^ent much to do witli the constant dcfanlt of legitimate 
male issue from the man-jages of the reigning Chief. In llord 
Canning’s viceroyalty, the liritisJi Govennuent foniHilIy recog- 
flised the power of a childless Chief to ndoiit a buccessor. It 
was supposed that this would be regarded as a most valuable 
privilege, of whirli the C*liiefs would avail thciiibclveb eagerly; 
but aa A matter of fact tJiey uac it very seldom, leaving the 
choice of the succcbsor to be arranged after their death. 
Thus a Chief too often dies childless, and tJicu the buccesaor 
must be chosen from among tl:e branches of the founder’s 
original stock, which are represented by the fhmilies aforesaid. 
Here iigmn the ncoreat m degree to tiie deceased has a prhint 
facH right, thougli one by no means indefeasible j for tlie 
selection virtually liesj when thei'c is any doubt at all, with the 
heads of the great agnatic bmnch-faiuilies, subject to a sort of 
wider appeal to the whole of the leading families of the dan- 
lb is true that when the Chief dies without an heir, either by 
blood or adoption, the recogniEcd form is that the widows shall 


adopt; but the person to be adopted is usually settled in eon- 
oext among the 'nidows and the leading families, and if the 
widows adopt without the concurrence of the kinsfolk, there ia 
disaension, and a storm begins to gather. It has sometimes 
happened that the chief widow has been instigated by a cabal 
to adoM one whom the tamilisB do not desire for a ruler ower 
thspa, or whose legal claim seems inferior; thence comes A 
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lift ^Licb bfl.9 often widened into civil war. The f^iliea are 
almOBt el way a in the right; they usually look hrst to bitth-i 
light, aaid Kecondly to capacity, requiring a fair combmation of 
both ; but the widow’s choice ia apt to be the teault of some 
badcstaii's intrigue of which tlie object is to gain the regency 
for herself timing a long minority with s<tme favourite official 
of the Mazarin iJt Oodoy t^iT>e as prime minister^ 'Uue or two 
faniiliee of Uie clan may join her, gains over lier mercenary 
forces, summouH her own kinsfolk (it will be relnembered that 
a liajput never man'ics into his /Jie/i clan), and perhaps seizes 
the ca]ntnL Then the 1 leads of the families retire to their 
own catiiteH, iinistor their septs, declare the chief whom they 
Iiave chosenj and fierce struggle h have ensued between the two 
factiona in days beforo tiic JKnglish arbitration had been 
thorouglily acknowledged^ John Stuart Mill, iu hU Subjec' 
don of Women, made tlie striking genei'al assertion that when¬ 
ever nuy intervals of good gtiYeriinient are recorded in thft 
annals of native Indian States, it will be always found that a 
woman was coi]ccriiGd in tbeni. Unluckily the same might be 
inedicrttcd of almost all violent paroxywns of misrule in 
India; ao that iquni a comiiilete smvey of experiences we begin 
to perceive tliat ^lill’s ob>*erTation is only part of the wider 
popular goneridlzation as to n woman being at the bottom of 
oil strange or ccccntrit? combination m of human circumfitance. 
In regal'd to the iiittucnce of w^omen on public affairs in«India, 
all that the candid obseiTcr can fuirly say is tliat, for good or 
for evil, princesses with a taste for politics have usually em¬ 
ployed amazing energy toward gainuig their ends, and have 
shown a reniai'kable aptitude for >;hort and bhsrp methods with 
adversaries* In llejputmia on ambitious widow baa at her 
peculiar command one resource for creating political dilemmas, 
that of declaring hei'seJf endente immediately after the 
death of her husband, and of demanding adjournment of the 
question of a succeesoiv But as to abide the result of this 
declaration would bo to give ample time for spreading a com¬ 
plicated net of fraud and intrigue, with a long minority as t^e 
most favourable upshot possible, the nobles are apt to receive 
the announoement with disloyal Bcepticism, and ^methnes to 
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diBregnrd it utterly* What they "want is a man at the head of 
their clnu, which is just what the palace or court party does 
not went. 

Ind^d, before the English stopped fi^e fighting over debate- 
able yncancieSj and insisted on the estabhshment of some 
peaceable and fiiirly consistent practice of Miecession, even the 
eldest soUj or TvhoeTer might be iiidisputiibly neaieet of kin, 
was liable to disq^unlification on tlio ground of incapacity* 
There Lave been recent caach in which the clan hiinply chose 
tlie fittest kinsman of full age, tliough of course such an elec¬ 
tion raised issues to he ti'ied by linvd bltiws ; hut the political 
faction intei'cstcd in a Chief's weakness fu* imbecility has 
usually been a miiioiity, and the idea of divine right has not 
reached that phase when it is couceutraicd upon an iiidividiial* 
Divine right in llajputium exists only in t|je primitive sense 
of light by des<‘cnt from a diviiiiscd ancestor, and this divinity 
'"does not yet lierlge n king only, but includes whole families 
within its aui'eole. TTuder Engli&h arbitration this scrdtnbliiig 
custoTn of enecessioii is being steadily llumgh veiy cautiously 
mouldedj by the natiuTil bias of piu'ilio influences tiiwarcl con¬ 
sistency, into some less tnsily vnriaMj' lim of inheritance. 
Here, fiB elsewhere in Imlia, tlic Eiiglihli found native institu¬ 
tions at the stage in which tliey ni^ foinih to which the facts 
usually, but not at all necessarily, coiTesiwnd; the people 
obeying facts w^hile they make intmense show of rewpect for 
forms, and being only moderately distressed by glaring incon* 
sistencies between the two* The EngliKh ciiiinot, if they 
would, heli> compressing facta into correfipoudWee with the 
forms they have recognized, being compelled to do ao partly 
by the modem spirit which abhors inaceurflcy, partly by our 
unlucky habit of purging by positive statutes the loose cus¬ 
toms of the genetid weal, and partly because, occorrling tti our 
notions, there is no politicBl continuity or regularity until forms 
and fftCtA of this kind do correspond, Eor Rajputdna, as for 
fill other Native States, the imperial policy is to ah stain firom 
directing succ^sions, and to let the natural guardians of t!ie 
State settle doabtful cases* But wdien doubt warms into dis¬ 
pute^ eveiy one looks to the paramoimt power for a decision; 
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and tile EngliBh, as we Lave Baid^ eonnoi help deciding Aecordl« 
ing to some conaiatent mle. And thus the practice of stfecee- 
ttion xaust tend gradually more and more to conform to a etiict 
piinciple of indefeasible hereditary light* Now even in 
Europe this principlep as diKtinguished the earlier prao- 
tioe which admitted also the i-laimB of superior strength and 
dtnoBS, has never been vciy successful in euppljing decent 
kingSp so Imiig as kings were expected to govern as well as 
reign. The rule seems to answer well only in higblf civilised 
kingdomB, whei'e t]io comijctency or incompetency for actual 
government of the iiercditiuy prince is a matter of IrLdilferenoe 
and the only tidng essential is a stable piinciple. But Asia 
has iievci‘ been able to dcvcLo}i any principle except that of 
personal government, in which tlie competency of the monarch 
is of the first and last irapoituiice* And in Asia hereditary 
' BuccesHion actuaUy means the succession to each vacancy of 
the ablest and most popular of tlie ruling dynasty or tribal 
family,*'the mcomiieieiit being rapidly eliminated as failures 
after short ajid sbaip experiment* When no able man turns 
up for a dyushtic vacancy, the dynasty collapses; but the 
tribal soveroigutj^ stands on a much broader foundation, 
because the choice may range among half a dozen families^ 
and the chance of finding a fit man is propoitionately gi'eater. 
If the unanimous voice of tlie elders of the ti'ibe does not 
in name the right man, he would liave been identified in Mrlier 
times by the process of diligent f ghting* But the English 
ore being slowly ctimpelled, by the necessities of orderly ad« 
mimstmtion, to Dbolish this effective teat of capacity to rule ; 
and it is becoming very questionable whether any equally 
serviceable method of fumisliiug the protected Native States 
wiib tolerable rulers can be substituted* A strict law of 
hereditary succession to petty Asiatic despotisms is not a very 
promising political innovation; it i-enders the Chief indepen¬ 
dent of personal qunliffcations, and mokes him redklesa of 
offending any one except only the British Governjiiento 
htesnwhilti hJk people care little for him, havinf^sured then*- 
selves that according to the present policy of the British 
GoyemmentH misrule does not involve annexation. o{ 
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State^(1Jie oeIt consequence dreaded by the leaders of the com* 
munitj) but merelj a change of rulers, ^hich Is often 'welcomej 
like a change of imnistry in Europe. For the paramount 
power, haTing arrested the operatloii of the natural law by 
which the fittest ruler prevails, is compelled itself to main¬ 
tain a kind of providentud selection, and sometiines to depose 
incapable Chiefs* Tn Eajputiina, liowever, the tribal institu¬ 
tions which still limit tlie personal government of the Chief* 
render interference hy the supreme autljoiity less nceeseary 
than elsewhere; and accordingly it is lunoiig these States 
that the new Avstcm has tlio best chfince of working* 

The condition, then, of hereditary sovereignty in a ll(\jpitit 
State may be shortlv described tljus: The primnty right to a 
vacancy is by priuiogeuiture, ami tlie sovereign is nlao the 
. Chief of the clan, who is understood to repr-csciit the oldest 
, and purest blood of the political group wJiich treccs back its 
consanguinity to the vimislnng point of n diu* dbtnnt common 
ancestor* But even primogi^uittu^e must qualify u]) to el low 
standard of eouipotencr ; and wIilk direct heii^ fail tlm Chi^f 
may be chosen from any braneb oi tbe cm moon stock, the 
choice sometimes going from one branch to another, nccovdiag 
to critical needs and circumstances, Uie oloctois being tlie 
heads of the branch families and tlic el del's of the ti'ibc % 
generally- The constant default of ditect heirs keeps alive 
this electivq machinery, wliich would fall into disuse and decay 
under a powerful and prolific d 3 'nflaty, ns it has done else¬ 
where* A standard case in the matter of succctsion to Rajpdt 
suzerainty is tliat of Kerowlie, a small t cm lory bn the eastern 
border of Ih^putiitia belonging to a very ancient (sept of the 
bluest hloo^ In 1852 its Chief died, aged fittoen onl}^ 
having adopted on his deathbed tin infant descended through 
half a dozen generations from the tliii'd son of a common 
OBcestoTi I/ord Dalbousie, vtfvre gttOf raised tlie otninoua 
queetioji whether the Supreme Government was bound to 
recognize thia adoption as conveying a right to succeed j and 
%e «)^ars have been at first quite unconscious that there 
coaid be any rightful heir to a Eajput chieftainship after iBe 
Mttnctioti of liuetd descendanta of the Chief to whoOa 
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heirs and suceessors the EngliBh had guaranteed the sue- 
ceBsion of Kerowlie in 1817* He behl that the distant IdniB* 
men adopted was no natural heir at all, and that the adoption 
waa an act which the Supreme Government might or might 
not sanction, ub seemed expedient- It ia curious, as showing 
the ahHcnce of exact knowledge, to hud Lord Dalhousie 
minuting tliat the cii'cumsfniices of Itcrowlie resembled in all 
essential parU^nilarK tliose of tlie ^Ln'atlia State of SattAm, 
whereas it was in all t^KhCiitial poiticulai-B that the two Stafes 
difieredi The question, ivh<‘tlicr this adoption made by the 
deoeased Chief should be sanctioned, was referred to E 1:1 gland 
for decision ; bnt in tlie me^nitime tlie heads of tlie branch 
families (some thirty-eight in nJl) entitled to decide disputed 
successions to the Kerowlie chieftainship, had met, and they 
_ set aside aJtogctlier the adoption, electing instead a man of^ 
full age, descended from another son of the ancestor common 
to the late Cliief and to the infant whom he had adopted. 
The widows went tbrougli the form of odoptmg tliis candidate, 
and tlie tribal elders then informed the Britisli Government 
tluit this w^as their Chief, and tit at tiiey would have no other. 
Probably they luid got mi inkling of the danger which over- 
hhadow'cd their little State, ami thought tliat this was one of 
the critical conjunctuTcs in the afTaii^s of a clan when a man at 
their head is more nseful nmn u child, ** This is the reason,” 
said one of their lead cl's, " fur adopting a gi’owH'iip pi^on, 
the splendour and government of the State are pres rawed; 
hut by ml opting a I'hild injury and evil come upon the State.” 
And in reply io a suggestion of some legal a^iom (elaborated 
by an English odic-er) that onlj’' a cluld could be adopted, the 
fiajput answered broadly that if any grown-up heir (ti?., per* 
BO0 of found or's kin) cun he found, a child cannot be adopted, 

“ because injury h> tho State is apparent from a child's reign- . 
jug.** This may or may not have been correct; but the two 
different views contrast very curiously two widely distant stages 
in the formation of a rule of hei'cditary sacceeBion. In the 
primtUve stage the biril^right is primarily subordinate to 
ticol expediency, and infancy is a disqualiheation; in the 
latest and purely legal phase the rule diBregarda practical 
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e:Kp,edi«iicy aItoget3i€r, and tli$ adoption of a cliild ia aasmnod 
, to be in accordance with some law of natuve. The Kerowlie 
Eajpiita adhered ao steadily to their view and to tlieir election, 
which was backed by unanimouK public opinion tliroughoiit 
B^puti^na, that the Government of Lidia vei7 wisely con¬ 
firmed their choice- In the present day the feudal notion 
of a llajput State escheating in default of lineal descendants 
has vanished below the political horizon j hut tlie foregoing 
example proves how importsut is accimite knowledge of the 
multiform societies with which an Indian Government has 
to deal, and how unsafe it is to follow iini^ci'fect Kuropeaix 
analogies* In the Kerowlie x^n.pei^ the w'ords escheat, fief, 
suzerainty, niul feudal superior, cimsfnntlvroiuirp The analogy 
of feudalism so Completely filk^d the mind of even our best 
writers upon llajputana, that it is no wonder if F^orJ Dnihoitate 
Jo some exh‘Ut adopted it, tluuigh jierhnpH only as a con¬ 
venient foi'juulfl, to aid liis rojil convictions nw to tlie right 
imlici" with Native States- Jle was imicli too great n states¬ 
man to be the servant of a foniiuk; he may have intended 
to make tlie formula serve him. 

But it was the interior constitution of n complete Tlajpdt 
State that most forcibly suggested the anabigy of feudalism, 
A Bajput State whei’e its peculiar Rtmeture has been least 
modified, means the territory over which a particular clan, or 
division of a clan, claims dominion for its chief, and jiolitieal 
predoininauce for itself, by right of occupation and conquest, 
A Rajput chief is the hereditary head of a clan whose members 
have for centuries been lords of the soil, or of the greater jiart 
of it, witliin the State’s limits. In the Western States, where 
the origmtkl type is best preserved, the dominant clans are still 
much in the position which the^^ first took up on entry upon 
the lands. The whole territory is understood (for t1iei% 
exceptions to every lule in Asia) to be divided oE and inherited 
among the branch families of the dominant cUn and tlielr olT- 
ehoote. The Chief himself possesses the largest portion, 
though not always a larger portion than the aggregate hold¬ 
ings of other fiiimliea; and appoitions veiy large gi ants to his 
uoareit agnatic kinsfolk^ providing of oourse for his wives and 
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Hb predeoegaor^s widows^ and sometimeBTfer ^leir reteChWo 
A flaw estates are owiked by familiGB of a olan different 
the mling clatii these beiDi; nsuoUy relics of a dan whom 
anterior dominion npon tlmt part of the soil haa been super-, 
seded; though this is comparatiyely nn inferior tenurej^ except 
where these families have intermarried with the chief branches 
of the dominant elan* The proportion of territory under the 
direct adminiEitvrttion of the Chief of the State varies widely in 
ilifferent States; where the clan oj^anization is strongest Imd 
moBi coherent the Chief’s dominion is amallcBt^ and largest 
where the Chief la, or has lately been^ a etrong, energeticj aaid 
therefore acfiuihitive raJei\ Jjni'ge tmets of land are possessed 
by the hereditaiy heads of the branch septs which have spread 
out from the miuii stock, and by the kindled families which 
fti'c as houghs to the gri>«t brnnGliea. Sometimes thes^ 
branches have ramified into a numerous sept; sometimes 
they are reprchcntcd only by a fiunily; tlxey take greater or 
lesser rank and pi^wer according to birth, pobsessione, and 
number* Tlie family chief also apportions out his land 
among ixis tiem est bretinmen; in fact he is tlie State Chief in 
miniature, and his group is a aivb-grou^j. The I'elations of 
these minor t'hiefs to the Chief of tlie State vary in different 
States; in ^oiue oi tlie Kastem States, tliey are little more 
than gi^flxilees of land or of rents assigned to tiiem who pay 
some soxt of fee Uicdr su/ei ain, have a light to maintenance 
as the Cldef'b kinsmen, but have no political power* In the 
beat presen'ed Shvtrs of the West, as in Oodipoor or Jodh* 
]>ooi', they exercise almfist complete juiisdiction within tiHlir 
own domain, though not over nil tlie domains of their family; 
and their obedienoc to tlio State Chief depends mainly upon 
hit power to meddle with them. They pay him certain duties^ 
regulated arcordiug to immemorial custom; they are bound to 
render ^military semce against the foreigner or against rebelB; 
and theii' lauds me usually rated at so many horsemen to be 
furnished fon tlic ortliuary public sendee, At every sneceMim 
to their States the !xeir is bound to do homage to the ChSeft 
and to pay into the State ti'easury a hne of some tbIuo— theue 
acta being oBBential to his %ntiy into legal poisBBsiodi of his 
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i^eritaiice--4te also pays Bome othsr onstomtiy dueB of a 
natuTOi In the States of the West, belonging to the 
ItflUiore and Sesodia clans, the domains of all the subordinate 
' chiefs are rated at a certain valoation of annual rent-roll; and 
fbr ev^ery thousand rupees a certain number of armed horsemen 
and footmen must be prouded for the State's service* Tlie 
attempt has often been made by the rule^ to commute tliis 
militia service for ca£>h payment; but the great landholders 
havfl always resisted any such attempts with united obstinacy* 
They know well enaugJi that to fill their Chief tremmuy with 
hafd cash instead of providing him with a rabble of their own. 
I'etainers would be to transfer ail real strength from their side 
to hia* And ^eir jealousy of hib i>ower never sleeps, dis¬ 
obedience to a lawful Buuimons or refusal to do homage mvolros 
setiuestration of the brnds, if iLo Chief can enforce it^ him 
entendu ; and if the Chief h^^^ not got right on his side in a 
quan'el over the homage to be done or the fine to be pahl, he 
will usually not find it cas^y to enforce his decree. On snoli 
occaaions the lesser chief holds out in the ancestral fort as long 
as he can, and if the foit Is ukuIg too hot for lum, he may take 
to the wolds with a select band of brethren, where he is joined 
by the wild Bheclti wifh their bows and anows, by any profc^i- 
sional banditti that may be prowling about, and by sw^ash- 
buckleTB and londlo&b loons geneiidl}'* Here he sets up, Hko 
the iigared Earl of Huntingdon in Peacock*s Maid Marian, 
in the combined character of patriotic outlaw and generous 
reiver ; his hand being Rgoinst the commercial pub^c geneiidly 
young men must live, as FaJstaff said at Gadshill, and 
gorbeillied knaves with long pin'ses 9te fair gamcH*-bul specially 
againBt oil oiliciais, and very paiticVdoily against the oncers 
86fkt to seize and administer Lis vacant estate. Usually these 
prooeodings bring on compromise and a reconciliation ; but at 
tba worst the estate is only made over to another near kins¬ 
man of the outlaw; for it ia veiy rarely indeed that an estate 
is ever oonfiBcated outright and permanently annexed to the 
by the Buzeraiu, The whole federation of kindred families 
would combine against such an absolution if there were ady 
ptwrtaOAl alternative. 
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Aroand and below tbe chief of each &mily arS his 
which claim to bclonf^ to his ai^d hold land of greater and 
less extent, some independently of him, others on a sort of 
grant from him* Where the llnjimt liimself cultivates he 
hardly nyer pays any rent; his freehold ha's its original Bigni- 
ficntion of the holding of a free mmif as distinguiaUed from the 
hohlings of other castes and clahses, which are assessed to land 
rents according to the soil, as elsewhere in India* Veiy com¬ 
monly tlie petty Itajpnt holds his fields ou cijudition of service, 
of protecting the village or tlie ruads, or of attending in arms 
on certain oceasioiirt; or it may be a special grant to compen¬ 
sate bloodsLed, to settle n fend, or 1o reward acts of valour in 
the fiehl* Sometimes tlicse tcmircs rei>rc^riit tlic possessions 
of the remnants of an earlier Itajpiit clan, which has kept its 
fix^ehfdd lights to the soil. Excepting some special grants, ^ 
the lands either pny rent imiiie<linfcly to tlie ruling Cliief, who 
must of nct-esslty be a Enji)ut, or somo minor chief withm 
w'hoBC lordaliip they fall ; or else tliey are lield by septa And 
cultivating groups of Itajputs, wlio ]nty a fixed quit rent to 
some overlord. And as in all these lands the lordship cannot, 
in the still suiviving phA!i]€ of society, p^S‘5 permanently out of 
Rajput hands Ivy which they are held on a bcrt of noble 
tenure, it iiiiiy he haid that in the best prebcrved States the 
tm'itorial dominion of the clait stiR hiirvives unbroken. There 
arc grants of laiul, mainly tcnninable, made by title ruling 
Chief to favourites and vvivea, while in the Eastern States 
there are «oiue uon-Eajpit henefitiarics; but all over the 
West it would he difficult to find a single important estA^hiot 
held by a Rajput* Then'there are of course assignmenta of 
lands to temples au<l religious bodies, some of whom give nearly 
fiB much trouble to Rajput Chiefa as ever churches and monastic 
orders did to modiavval European princes. It is difficult to 
deal with a holy man whose disciples are ready to buiy them* 
selves alive if the goTemnient puts pressure on their maoter 
for land taxes, and thus to bring dovm a curse upon the whole 
admitustration* This is the Hindu method of exconummioa* 
tion, very effective still in Rajput^a, and not to be faced with 
impimitj by the moat powerful Chief* The best known remedy 
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is to negotiate a priTate ari'aDgeiuent with some iailueatial 
Bala^f whereby curses are suddenly turned into bleasings* 
And, IftHtly, -there are long stretches of wild and hilly tracts 
occupied by the aboriginal tribes, who pay tribute to the 
dominant Eajputs and are nominally under the Chiefs nUe, 
though they swarm out like wild bees if he scuds h3i^ police 
into their country. These are mostly in the South-AVestem 
regions of Bajputdna, 

Blrt this is not the place for a complete niid detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the interior organization of a Ka^jput State, or of tJie 
land tenures. Sufficient lias been hnid to explain '^^hy the 
organisation of Rajput society lias been almost always said to 
be feudal; end indeed the resrmblniiee to feudal societj^ is at 
the first sight striking enough, blven Ctdonel Tod, whose 
intimate knowledge of Hajput^a has been never cquiLlied, and 
whose wort is perhax>s tlic most vuluJible aud exhaustive 
special study of Indian history and mannei^ that Las ever 
been produced, has been so fur misled by the likeness na to 
luiss the radical distinciloii hciw ecu the two forms of h>oeiety, 
tribfd and feudal. Although he clearly uudci’htaiida the con¬ 
nection of tliose whom he calls 'vassals* with their su/^min 
to be affinity of bhmd,'still he insists that the working system 
of Rajputana is feudal. He devotes Severn I chapters to proving 
tlie extraordinaiy identity of the feudal incidents of tbe I^juro- 
pean system with that isliicli he found at the beginning of this 
century in Bajputaua; and it is he -who is chiefiy responsible 
for the introduction into writings about Rajputaua of oil those 
ina|||hval terms [escuage, reliefs, Knights' fee^, sdbirifeuda- 
iionj^e*! Ac.], which were seized upon os convenient phrases 
by others who had not Tod's intimate^ qualifying ocqualntnuce 
with the facts. Kow in these days the difficulty of eradicating 
ft convenient theory is enormous, because the habit of general 
reading dieaemmate& it so widely, and because even men who 
could collect and examine their own facts find it somucli easier to 
go to the standard books of reference, where they can find some 
ready-made theocy which helps them to arrange then* facta; in 
ehcit, because over-indulgence in book-reading and too implicit 
l?eHimee on authorities produce an atrophy of the observing 
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faculty. Colonel Tod^ however^ gathered all his tnateiiols at 
first hand i and perhaps we should not hlome him for filing 
to see that hia Uajput feudalism was ipt the basis of the 
societyf but an inoomplete snpentniature, and that Bajput^oa^ 
as he surveyed it, was a group of tribal suzerainties rapi^y 
pasaiiig into the feudal sts^e, which we now know to have 
been largel}^ built up in Europe over the tribal foundatioDB* 
He saw that a chain of rccii^rocal authority and Bubordination 
ran from the Chief downward by gradations to the posSessor 
of one or more villages. The lands held by the head of & 
branch family in a dnn he therefore persists in coHing fiefs 
held of the Chief as of a feudal bovereign, and he quotes Hal^ 
lam to s]u>w how the feudal btnieluie was hosed immediately 
upon tlic noces*5iity of mutual preservation—a compact between 
lord and vassal for oxchauge of service and protection. This 
identical compact lie discovers in Ilajput^a; and yet the in* 
valuable dtjcumeiits which he has cited might have shown htm 
that the cement of the system was something much stronger 
than feudnlibm. The subordinate Chiefs of the Jodhpoor 
State Imd been driven from their lands by the oppression of 
their Maharaja, the head of their clan and the mler of their 
State. They write thus (1821 A.D.) to Colonel Tod: ^^Tbe 
Maharaja and otuhelve^i nro of one stock, oil Ralhores. His 
forefatbei-fi have reigned for generations, our fore&thers were 
their ministers and ndvisei’s, mid whatever was peifcftined was 
by the ctdlcctive wisdom of tho council of our Chiefs. When-- 
ever Mansur (the Jodhpoor country) was concerned, th^ our: 
fathers were to bo found, and witli their lives presera|kthe 
land .... Whm our Bsrrioea arc acceptahlef ottr 

lord i %ohen ur are r^avi kh hrothers and kindred^ clctmctTUt 

md la^finfj to th^ Again, we find the kinsmen ip 

Oodipoor of the chief of Deogurh [called by Tod mb-vaaatlB], 
himself a branch from tlie maiQ stock of the C^f of 
Besodia clan, who roles Oodipoor, thus remonstrating 
the head of tlieir family; ** When Deogurh was establisbed, at 
the same time were our allotments; as is his patmnooy, so is 
oursfa'^ These protests take their stand on rights for b^yopd 
the feudal conception; and indeed it is universally aseumd in 
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«Yeiy clan of Rajputina that tJie Chief and Kular of (be State 
la ordjprimm inter pafe»^ 

It is gf course for (hose ivbo write after reading the 
Histoiy of Early Inatitntions, to proye that a society of tliia 
nature is by origin prunitiye and prs^eudalic. Sir Henry 
Maine's remarkable i>ower of insight into the real meaning and 
connections of archaic customs so alien to modem ideas as to 
, he qjrdinarily incomprehensible, and hia luiniuous genersliaa- 
tioQs upon the materials found scattered oyer these obscure 
flelda of reaearch, haye greatly iiiffuenccd local inquiries in 
India* He surveys nnd marks onttlie uliole line of iienetratlou 
into difficult and entangled subjeetb, and workers iu the field 
are constantly ycidfiiiig the cs;traordiiiary precision of their 
chief engineer’s rapid nligmneiits* ' In the actual condition, 
tom example, of Uie liajput clan-society, mth its tribal Chief at 
the head of a cluster of families and hub-fumilics, each hiiying 
a separate repreeolitatiyo, wo find a living illustiatloii of that 
set of ideas to which Sir II, Maine iiouits as the true origin of 
some European oristocrncies, tlic conception of an aristocracy 
deriving ficonx blood olone, tbe families being nf^bl*^ according 
to the degree of nearness of their consanguhiity with the pure 
stock of their Chief, and nobility depending entirely upon a 
man’s position in his o^vu clan, while ontbide of all the ebuis 
there is no nobility at all. There are In most States a few 
noble families belonging to a clan fliffiereiit from that of tlie 
territorial Chief; but we con usually trace them hack to the 
grom upon wliich the clan now ruling imposed its ^supremacy 
by Inquest, and with these the test of nobility is intevmamage 
with tbe ruling tribe. If they intermarry, they also are of 
good Itajput blood, though the clan Is aUen, Land tenure is 
not the base of this noblesse, but their pure blood is the origin 
of their land tenure ; from the vast estates of a sub-Chiof who 
lives in independence almost complete at the head of a branch 
family which has multiplied into a sept, down to the single 
free^holding Rajput who is bound to follow his kinsmen to the 
field*. We have thus the starting point for a wide suiyey of the 
filiation of historic inatitutioiis. Let us imagine Bender, who 
traTolled from Paris to Delhi toward the end of the seventeenth 
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century, smTeying the whole line of cotmcciion betweep the 
Kfljput noblesse and llie noblesse of Versailles* At one end of 
the rongo Lo might haTO seen, in India, a ^mitiv© stratification 
of society, having its suiierior and subordinate layers divided by 
kinship, its tenures of land (excepting religious tenures) eorre- 
spondiug to distinctions of birth, its lieredituiy officials forming 
a separate ca^te, and the mass of its coniinc'i'cial and cultivate 
ing population ranked in classes altogether aijoit. the 

* upper ten thousand,’ as the llajputa might be literally called 
in more timu one State. At the other end lie would have 
seen Louis XIV. of France, ahtsolute as au Asiatic despot 
throughout his dominions, having reduced Ids nobles to political 
nonentity while he adinlte^ a IMontmoreiiei to be a better gentle* 
man by descent thiui himself* At Ajuiere ns at Vorsaillea the 
ntjhlebst' of bloorl is predominant and rigitlly exclusive; but^^in 
Bajpuliuia tlic noblesse arc the clan, and the clan is the Staje* 
Whereas the French nohOity has clean ihixiugh and 

hc 3 ’oud the feudal phase, and has not only lost its political 
independenct' or influence, hut for tlie most part even its hold 
on the laud, yet it still hangs togetJier as a separate caste by 
the ai'uhaic tie of blood. The wear and tear of a thousand 
restless yeai-s has hollowed out the primitive oi'ganism into a 
thin shell, wliich bitiaks at the first serious social pressure. 
Side by side with these two CKtreme forms of true aristocratic 
instil utimis we haA^e iu the history of Asia, as ofEurope, 
specimens of societies in Tvhich ilic primitive forms have been 
utterly ci'iuhed out and obliterated. ** The only man noble in 
my dominions,*^ said the Emperor Paul of Busaia in replj^to a 
question at to the status of Uutsion nobility, is the man to 
whom I speak for the time I am speaking to him; ” and Sir 
H. Maine ohsenxs* how such a pretension would have been 
resented in Bourbon France, by tlie Due de St* Simon (we mdy 
add) for example. Tlie Bussian luaswer is just what might 
have come out of tlie mouth of a Moghol Km 2 >Bror of in 
the seventeentli ceutuiy, speaking of his own courtier& 
and Ingli officers; while the resentment of a B^gput Chief 

m 

- * E&rly likAtitutioiui, pp, 13 ? 133 . 
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at the boro ilotion of such a Btatus would have been ten 
tim^B as great as a French noble^s. The Kajput le moat 
punctilious on points of etiquottej knowing the value of foims 
in keeping up substantial rights* whan one has to do with 
princes; and tJie tradition of common ancestry has preserved 
among them the feeling which oiieourages a poor Riqput yeoman 
to hold himself as good a ffctitiVmnmc his Chief, and im- 
meaatirftbly auporior to a high official tif tlie professional class. 
Yet, 03 was said iit the begiiniing of this chapter, there is no 
more favourite commonplaco abnut our English rule in India 
than that it hjis levelIrd the native aiistocm-j; though it is 
imposBihle to do much levelling upon a dead Hut, such as had 
been prepared foi' us by the stciun-roJlcr of Maliomedau despot¬ 
ism and it a natiapic^* The only ii nr lent aidstocnicy which the 
Mahomedtin Kiiixurorh spiUYd in llx^pper India survives Btill 
among the tiibcs wliich tlier could imt subdue or break up, and 
The only mistormey wJiicli they set up i>f o few lucky 

iiidividuiiii^ who nmnaged to h^dd und transmit iov a few geue- 
rations the grants of luiid ubtamed m rewards ibr service,! 


* I* dii'h ftmiii !>, I'linvL'' 

eanetiikfi <\n hi snnLiule/^ —Toi^que- 
Tille, AucIl'u Itrgiiniv 

t The fnllowiiig piLrjcl fmin lii'r- 
aiw'fl Tmv^lb in 

njaygivu toiue iitsu-jiia a niw view tin- 
atatiiK oi^grcLiuluotf tliu iJiLpctiiil coLii't: 

" It ZQUJit ugt bo tluil 

omr.iha ot iords of thv Wv^irb ootirt 
are membfiu of ^iideut a? umi 

uotrilitj ill Franco. TIk- kiitf^ Lviny 
ptvpiietDr of all flie luotls in iJio 
oiupirei tliere can eiiut iKUhur aukf- 
doiua nor marfiuiiiiitL'^; noi ouu any 
fiUDUly be fouml posae^st^l of wcialdi 
ariailtg from a domain tind Hviiig nlpou 
itd own xiatiimoTiy^ Tto eouiliei'tt aro 
often not even of oinralin, 

bdCfitiM tho king being heiT nf nil their 
pOAaMftione, no family can long main^ 
tain its diitinotion^ but, after tlie 
ommb'fl death, ia hoon extinguiahod, 
and the aons, or at leaai the graudBuna, 
Induced genemlly to a atatc bordering 
on mondiicity, aud oouipelled to enliat 


tifi ctiijiuoini meu in llu^ oavalry of fcoiue 
■rniiab. Th^' king, liowovpi', mually 
bt^stuws a siiiall xMtiision on the wido^v, 
aitd oltua oil ilio fiiniily; and if thu 
oiuialfa prolonged, 

}iu moy obuiln tlm ndvaiioumeiit of IiIh 
thUdron by royld favour, jiartioularly if 
tlieir'[torbana W well and thoir 

Gomploxionv butticdoiitly Mr to onablo 
IhL^tn to pLLiiH loi guiitituo Mogule. l^ut 
tlua^ulvuDociQeiittljraiigh i-pecifil fuvnur 
pi ocerda nlowlj, for i{ is an nlmoiat in^ 
vaiiablo ciiatuca to ]KifiA gruduolly fioiu 
small halark^ and incoiibidurable otili-e'i 
to dtuationi* of greater tnnd and euiolu- 
iiieiit. The omralis, tborefoto, inii^tly 
coiihlat of udvontureDi from dM^rcut 
natums, who onUce owe iinother to tho 
court, and aro gi’neralJy jjoisoub of low 
doEicent, 4>omo having been originally 
alftVGa, Dud the majority being dartitute 
of odncBrtion, Mogul lalkfoa thorn 
to digtiitios. Of dcgisdOH them to oV- 
aruiity, accordiDg to bis own ploafura 
and oaprui*” 
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ofbeu SB ^ bigots^ lackeys, or pondera. It ia warth noting that 
tke Emperoi'S were never able to reduce the Eajput Cbiafe dven 
to the Btatua of beneficiaiies, or to pa^a them into the feudal 
stage propei'p for the plain reason that oven if the Ghiefa were 
willing their km^meu wore not; and tho ruling Chie& had 
Hover audicient power to Imvo their own way in a matter of thia 
eoH. 

It must not be inferred frrrtii what has been written above 
that tlie political organism of the niLbig clan prevails With 
e(|ual integrity in all the Rajpnl State«(. It least damaged in 
the Western and N<ii1h-Westeni Stat(‘3t ulijch are held by the 
clana of the Kuchwahas, the Bat It ore and the Sesodias; but 
even in tJiese States tlio organihui ib^ as wc have sho'niii much 
overlaid h}' feudal giiowth, tlie state of incessant war having 
prominently developed the ohligntions of military servico.. 
Nowhere, liowever, has tJie system become entirely feudal; ^ 
that 13, nowhere has militiu*y teiim\‘ obliterated altogether the 
original tenure by blood and hhth^rigUt of the clan- There 
ai’c a few real beneficiaries, hut their tcnui'e ia admowledged 
to he special and inferior; and as the tribal Chief is kept in 
order by his powerful kinsmem, so the powillful kinsman has to 
reckon with his bnitherhood. The only class that can be taxed 
or bullied in real feudal fashion is the non-Bajput pea&autiy; 
hut even here the cultivator is so valiuible tJiat he must not be 
driven away. In tlu^ Ea&teni Jtajput States, which wer6 most 
exposed hi the disintegiatlng ravages of the Moghal and 
Maratha, the tribal organliiiition has been inticU effaced politi- 
callvi and tlie Chief has centralized hi'i power and acquired 
almost complete jurisdiction over the wh<dr of his territory* 
So that whereas in the North and West a ruling Chief could 
not break tlirough tlie compact front which his clansmen would 
at once oppose to any serious political encroachnicnt, and hatt 
a dubious jurisdiction within the domains of his leading lriji»- 
men, in the Soutli a Ctiicf rules a State more or less under his 
own administrative orders, and a population of which his oifix 
clanemen form bnt a BmaJl part* In these States, indeed^ the 
chief families ace decaying into a French noblesse, living on 
the rants and fiaea of eatatea assigned to them for maintenance, 
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a distinct class with right to appear cm all State oceariotiB aiut 
to hi provided for upon the lands, hut having no mdependont 
etrength or separate following, while the ruler is gradually cen^ 
traUzing all power. It lb manifeat that these Eaetem States 
have long been rapidly sliding into tlie normal type of ordinaiy 
tfliental government, irreaponeible pt^rsonnl despotiwn; and 
these are precisely the States which weie nearest to the brink 
of deetructiem when the English inteii^osed in 1817, In this 
sta^ of the decay of the tidbal By»>tein, when a Hajput Chief 
has managed to cut away all louiicl himself the power ai^d 
independence of his kinsmen, tite State topples over at the first 
'vdgorottH push like any other *’phemcral Asiatic priTicii>alit 3 \ 
It iH a sound jiohticnl as well as a mcchaiiicnl tmtli Umt you 
can have no real siijixioit witlit>ut resistance, or the cai>acity to 
q^esist. 

We may conjecture that ijrmmgenituj'e, as a nile of 2>oIiticnl 
suc^'easion, was hoi-n out of a combination between expediency 
and the right of blood. To have a 113'^ B*‘ttled i^olitical existence 
a tribe wantb a leader, but as that leader mu&t be of tJm pui’cst 
blood of the fouiidtir of the tiibal dominion, tbe cl mice is 
restiicted to founder'b kin. Amf>ng tljesc the <-aiulidate most 
likely to unite the two desiderata, ^mrityof blood and influenoe 
in the society, is the eldest son of tliq last ; and thus may 
come to be formed the rale of primogenituie,’ always condi¬ 
tional upon qmdificatloii for the officio, which hns gorenied 
succession to tribal Htates in lirypntiim. The advantage of 
primogeniture as the first stex> toward x^oliticid amalgamation 
"Inay be mesBured by obsemng that iu one or twi> veiy peculiar 
tracts of BajputAna, where the nils has never got established, 
the septs have never been able to build u^i any political nyetem 
at alL Oa tlie Wesfa^m border of EajpuUna is a tract called 
hiull^nee, nominally within the tanitoiy of the Chief of Jodh^ 
poor. It is pobseshed by a sept which claims descent, every 
man of them, from the divinized ancestor of the whole Rathore 
clan t by a line ehrlier and mol's direct than tlmt of the Jodh- 
poor Chief himself, the aeknowledgA political hpiul of the 
Sathenra clan. According to piimitive ideas thib superior 
lineage gives a dSar right to demur at discretion to the Jodhpoor 
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Chi«fs authority^ and the aept being wild borderers, food 
of fetid» and forays, any good pretext for demurring to eelab^ 
Ifsbed authority is heartily welcome. 11 ut the peculiarity of 
this sept ie tlmt though it descends from one stoch, it has no 
chief of its own; it is made up of a number of distinct family 
groups, each separate clihI mdept^ndent under its head^ And 
the land is not only pai'Ci'lled off among tliese groups, but there 
goes on a constant struggle between the ordinary rule of Hindu 
succeheion to proper( 3 ^ which dividcti off the laud among''^e 
sons at each siw^essirm, niid tlie rule of political expediency 
which inclines toward primogeniture. The ordinaiy^ outcome 
of this hi niggle is a soi t of inclioate iiriinogoniture, allotting a 
larger pi^rti^ni of the l.unily lauds and superior authority to 
tlie elder litir (if the elik^f family in a group. But the blood 
feuds, family tiud fiu-tioii fights, luid general anarchy caused by 
these chronic quarrels over the land are incessant, and hay a 
totally prevented any political coiistilidntion ot the sept into a 
State. The ^^holc tract would long ago have been incorpo-* 
I’atod quietly into the dodhpoor State, to which it does nomi¬ 
nally belong, Imd it not been an (mtJying coimti'y, full of hardy 
oaterau.s not casili' taincih Thci'c is at the NoLth*£!ast of 
KajpuWniv duoUicv tnict in a very wmilai- eondition, pcgpled 
by the Kiiciiwiiha ^lau, rd' whom the head is the Jeypoor Chief, 
to whom this sept owes an allegiiiuce tliat is very uupunctually 
ptud^ Here agnia thi!> sept eousists of tlio descendoflta of a 
Bon of an ancient Gliief of the main stock of the Kuehwfflias 
who went foi^h and conquered Ibis tiuct on his own score and 
priTato ventin-e, I'he^ have never formed a State under ono 
tribal leader, and tliev still continue in the molecular condition 
of an uncertain federation of family groups of dlEerent magni-^ 
tudeSi usually* di^ Iding uud hubdividing the loud down to the 
point cODsifitent irilh bome kind of cohesion for self-protection 
and the recognition of a head to each family. These groups 
Beem to rc]>resent the fluid unconsolidated stage of tiibal 
aggregations, befoi'e they have begun to crystallize round an 
acknowledged bead, and to harden into political ahupe. And 
latterly the consolidation of these septa haa been greatly hin¬ 
dered by tlie policy of the Chiefs of Jodhpoor and Jeypoor^ 
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^ho being unable to control these unruly communities became 
alormed lest they should unite under one head and becomo 
formidable independent With much the same motive 

as that ^hichj according to ^ir H. Midne, induced the EngliBh 
to gavel tlic lands of the Irish Papists and moke them 
descendible to all the children alike, the Je}'poor Chiefs ubed 
ail inliueuce to push forward amoiu? the refractory sept tlfco 
CLietom of eqiml divlblon of tl^c land among males on each 
succession ; using it as a wedge to split up the groups as they 
began to foim, Under this impetus each field has in some 
villages been repeatetU}’' parcelled oiF into lots of heritage; and 
as no real central iiutlionty iius been imposed in tills tract, 
the intemiimible blood-letting over thebe landmarks has 
eflfeetively kept doicsii tlic strength of the sept, and pi'eventcd 
political amalgaumtidu* 

Marriage idays so important a part both in the political and 
social systems of the Jbijputs that some brief de&cri 2 )tion of it 
is essential-. Phe iinaiiaide custom is, to use tlu' trim intro* 
duced by Mr* J* 1\ McLennan, that of exogamy, or the custom 
which prohibits intermarriage wit bin the cluu, so that every 
clan depends, for wives, upon the other chm^; for of com^e no 
Bajput call take a wife elsewhere than from Bajputs* Thus a 
Bath ore claubman, for instiuicc, could never wed a w'OJiiaii 
from the most distant sept that bem>. the Bathoro name ; if he 
does* the children ai'c certainly not pure Bathores, whatever 
else tlicy may become. The custom is very witlospi'ead and 
well known all over Aria; but the MtUn>me(la^ law (of which 
the peculiar eifect is to break up the ai'chnic tabled of ])robibited 
degi't^es) has very largely oblitenited it, mid now it could haixdy 
be better exeni 2 >liiied than in llaj 2 >utaua<, where wc can trace it 
directly and jiolpably bock to its source in the assumption that 
the whole of a great dan scattered over many distant ports of 
& large country oi'e kinsfolk. Hero, as wherever exagam}' 
prevails, marriage by abduction of the bride ilourishes univer* 
sally ui form, however it may iiave decayed in fact; and tlie 
ceremony may be witnessed in great perfection at any marriage 
in high life, when the hridegrooin arrive b with his wedding 
bond of armed kinsmen, who clasL their arms and rush in with 
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a about upon the bride's party. It can be easily imderfltood 
tiioft exogamy has alwa}^ operated to stimnlate jealousies and 
heart^buntingH between clans, ai^d to make the taking oi* a 
wife a still more troublesome and perilous business than cTCn 
in civilized life. For it leaTes the supply of wives in the 
hands of a neighbouiing clan, always jealous, and often at open 
feud, who may suddenly refuse to give their daughters, as in 
the femous stoiy of the war between Israel and Benjamin. 
Disputes over brides and betrothals have been important in 
Bajput liistory. Socially the custom makes marriage difBeult by 
narrowing the held of selection, for neither can a man go very fer 
among >itrunge tribes to seek Ins wife, nor a father to seek a hus< 
band foi his dnughW; so that a p<jnr man often does not mairy 
at all, wliile a rich Jtian of higli birth is besieged with applications 
for hJs hand, in order that the stigma of an unmarried daughter 
may at least ho fonnally removed. And if there were space 
here, we might give scmic curious facts to show how this diffi- 
culfj^ of mftiTiage hob been oue cause of that constant Hiowifo- 
or splitting up into isolated groups, the laager group into 
aniEdler ones, which is a radical law of the dynamics which 
govern the constnictioii of primitive societies. In the old war 
times many couipanios of Kajputs took seiTice with the Empe¬ 
rors in their distant expeditions to the firontiei’s, and were 
placed under tlieir own leader in climge of the distant border 
forts- They settled on the huuy close round these ferts; 
became the hereditary garrison; and their descendniits may 
be found occupying the ruined inclosure to tliia day. But as 
these military* colonists could not, by reason of distance and 
the dangers of travel, obtohi wives from Hie legitimate clans, 
they sometimes took wives in the connti'y of their adoption, 
and sometimes intermarried Eunon|f themselves. In the former 
case they unwillingly founded a new sub-caste ; in the latter 
they cut themselves oif from the parent dan, and became a 
separate ijppure clan, with numerous mtemal subdivisions. 
Then again the disintegiuting effect of sectarianiBrn among the 
Eigputs must at one time have been great; for there ora in 
Bojputina some distinct castes who appear to be of pure 
Bi^put origin, but to have been detached many gcnentioiks 
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by following a peculmr religious movemeiit* When a 
Bkjpdt tuma aside ailter the new Hgl^t shown by one of the 
Bpiritusl teachers who ore mcesBantly ariBhig in Hinduism^ 
find completely'adopts a new way of life^ he exchanges a tribe 
for a caste. And it appears (though the Rubject is Teiy 
obscore) that whereas his tiibal«bond of consangumity ex¬ 
tended round his whole clan, in the ca&te his kinsliip is at once 
narrowed down to that section of tlie great caste group wliich 
'^s originaUj Bajplit. Tlie most famous sect in Bajputdim 
holds within its pale no less than i,444 distinct gT 0 ii 2 >B; all 
apparently formed by this process of partial accretion, inter¬ 
marrying one with another, but never thcmaelTes* la 

this instance, eo fur as can be learnt, all this spreading reticu^ 
latiou of spiritual relationship has grown out of the teaching of a 
single revivalist who appeared only four centuries ago, Thei^e is 
also in Hajpntana a very curious fraternity of warlike devotees 
ckimiug to bo founded by a ItnjputwLoseouis to liave been a kind 
of fighting ascetic, disdaining any otlicr gannents save sAeld 
and sword l)elt; and these men, being vowed to strict celibacy, 
recruit their ranks by adf>ptioii, purcliase, or abduction of chil¬ 
dren, The orphanage of old“fashioiie<l India for males is a 
religious order- But iiregular marriages arc in llajpntina the 
commonest souvce of a fresh group formation - 

The institution of fosterage of eounso Homlf^hca among com- 
immitics so distinctively of the primitive Aryan type as the 
Rajputs* And though the foster-fomily of a Chief is never of 
the Rajput dun, but belongs almost always to ^»oiae particular 

M 

fomily of a well-known pastoral tribe, yet t!ie foster brothers 
often attain much influence and po?»itioii at his fiourt; and 
the family has ft recognized hercditai'y status of " kinship by 
the milk*” 

After this manner, therefore, dues the cross of blood, the 
change of faitli, or other vftriatioti from ancestral cnstijm, 
contmuoUy operate to cut oft the diverging family foom the 
parent spei^ics, which is kept pure through this cw eAl pruning 
away unsound oftshoots. And thus the pure Itejpdt chma 
Bxe thoae great kindi'^ed groups which have kept inunaoulate 
tha Tulea and conditions of exogomic connubium throughotit 
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tlie genealogy of tlieir tribal ires in all ita braadi^s, every 
faimly Bhowing ita pedigree Leading back to some bnin<^, 
however inaigindcant, which springs out of tbe oiiginal stem 
and root of the tribe. This is the real aristocracy of India, 
with which everj' Lliiidti dynasty and family of indaence or 
new wealth (except Ifrahmgns) tries to find, beg, or buy n 
connectionj from tlie i>etty non-Ary an Chief of the Central 
Indian woodliinds to tlio greatest Maratha mler, the kings of 
Ncpolf and the half ChincHC princes on the far Noiih-E astern 
frontiers of India niid Buriua. 

We have left oiu^olves no space to describe any class of 
the population of IbijpnUliia beside the Hajputs, or much 
might have been said of the ontei'ju'ising commercial rjid 
hanking claas who made their 1 lead-quarters in tlie fenced 
cities of Jodhpoor imcl Bikanir, oases m the desert which 
iriAi'nudlng baitds could not reach, and h ho conducted exchange 
bpemtions all over India in the midst of the anarchy of the 
oigitcenth t'entur}^ There is niueh vague talk about the 
English rule in India being the pm^diHi? of money-Haakers; 
but the great bankerh of Upper India with one accord look 
back regretfully from these levelling times of railway and 
telegraph to the giddcu days of iiujneuse profits np<ui doling 
venturet4, when t^ift rumieis brought early secret news of a 
decisive battle,* or c, great military leader oflFered any terms 
for a loan T^hich Y»ouhl pny his inutiiiouB troops* In \hose 
times a man whose hills were duly trashed in every camp and 
comt of the Nortliem Ihxivinces had idteii to remit si)ecie at 
all haxai'dft, and the best swords of rtajputima were at the 
service of the lougi^st purse* A tremendous insurance policy 
■was puid to bonie petty thief or captain of baniUtti, who 


• One of tlie touches 

in Omit IIufTfe Hiatoiyot tlu- 3li&mt]in4 
b wk<ito li« toUn buw Hao, tlie 

fj^rett rtohwft, l*y in on the Twink 
uf thf Kerlrnddi, waitipg mixiou^ly for 
ttem of the grad arujy ^huli be hud 
sent to conquer Korth Inilm, He 
coqU hoar notbiug until Ids aconts 
hmn^t in a luancr they h*d stopped. 


who had undertAken to nm in nine day* 
ncmfii India from beyond JIflhi to 
Aurungubad In tlio DeceaQ, with * 
eipher mensfige to some b^rnken ftom 
their uorreepotideiith in the l^arQt tbit 
the Marethauiny had been routed sritb 
vest ilanghtei on the pMos of Faaie#^ 
put 
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xmdettook by hook of cri^k to cut hU way across country 
find deposit the treasure at its Appointed place, and who 
almost filwaj's dischrirged his contract with groat daring 
and fidelity. Something might also have been said of the 
curious religious sects and diTinittes of Bajput&na, and 
much of the non-Aiyan tribes. But tliis must be merely 
a sketch of institutions that are interesting not more by 
their past history * than by the speculations which are 
sfl^ested as to the trausiiiutations which await them* 
Change these iustitutions must, and rapidly; for under 
the weighty pressure of the English empire everywhere 
we see the old order changing, giving plnoe to new, be¬ 
cause the English inilo is itsedf such an entire alteration oi' 
political circumstAnces in India, The future of theSf; States 
is a question well worth the deepest consideration of tliose 
who guide the policy of onr empire, been use, as wq bogaii by 
saying, these States contain the only ancient institutions in 
India whicli have shown stabilitj^^ ami are worthy of free mfti. 
Every other in digen ous experiment at politiciil development 
' in India, has broken down; during tlic last eight centuries there 
have been none except ephemeral tyrannies, a hopeh's^^ly fiterile 
fipecies* The lliyput States, in hpile of all their defects, 
stand out in marked contrast ugaiiust the native desputiamH 
which we overtui’ned, or tliosc which w*e still protect funl 
eudea'ftjur to improve in India, or against the.JIoghal empii'e 
at its best* Our modem notions are apt to make us too 
readily disgusted or ilisbeartencd with turbulent nobles, a 
weak central admmistia,tion, a bad police, and a general 
indifference to the great civiliring watchwords of order and 
progress. And each ruling Chief, in proportion to his dexteiit}'^ 
or ambition, attempts to enlist these notions on his own side 
against his nobles. Now that he no longer needs the support 
of hiB powerful kinsfolk against external enemieB, he feels 
their restraint upon his internal authority. They help him 


neither in the field nor in the cabinet, for there is no such 

■■ 

usage as would necessitate an assembly of the notables; and 
the minor chiefs often live apart in their forts, hating end 
hated by the supple mmistera who advise their ruler, who are 
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of another caste altogether^ and ^hose interests aa:i# on the 
fflde of centralized and absolute power. It is easy to' see 
tbfii the tendetn-y modtini offidalism would be to stongthen 
the BOYcreign agamst the nobles. We have the same fed" 
iitg of itnptitieace with these trouhleBame half-barbaroiifi 
communities that prompted, and still prom])ta, many able 
men to rejoice at the crushing out of the Polish kingdomt 
with its quarrelsome Diet and unreasonable aasemblage of 
tumultuous nobles; which contained nevertheless more* 1^0 
and pronnse of free (h'velopmcnt tliau the dull immovable 
buveauci’ocy, Xlussian or Austilauj tliat has succeeded 
Military nilera in Europej and expt‘rienced Euroj>ean o^S- 
cials in Inrlia^ declare that order and a strong centralized 
g'lTeminent is the one tiling needful. So it is; but if plants are 
to i>e hardy, we must give them time to grow. It is certain that 
these JEajpiit bociettes, hedd together hy all tlie oumbroUH bonds 
and stays of a primitive oi-gauisra, present fai' more promising 
elements of future development than imwerM and well-ordered 
despotisms of the normal Asiatic type, where a mixed mul* 
titude are directly under the sway of one rider, however able, 
who degrades or dignifies at his will Let any one contrast 
the accoimt which \se have here given of Rajput institulioas 
with tlie dcsciiptiuns which Beniier (an excellent observer, 
and a subject of Louis Quatorze) gives of society under thp - 
Moghnl empire in the scveiitecnth centuiy, a i)enod rhea it 
was still tloiuisliiiig like a green hny trec.^ Nor is tJiere muck^ 
Ipxiund for hoping tlmt we ai'e likely soon to sec in any nallvs 
Indian State' a race of pidnces so able aB the descendants of 
the Emperor liaber, of tliot European education and tutorial 

* Take lliiB passage at a ^auiplo^ tain tli&^plcndaQr of amumerou^coaTt^ 

** Tnaiaail of mpiL of this ilc^ciiptioiL” and to pay a Imgo aituy nuiiutamsA^ 
(Ofxvalvat, odac^lcd iuu,l ulU lioiti) ior ilio pUTpoM of keoptog th« ptofJa 

Great Jfogbitl it by eUve^ in Bnbjrotioa. Ho adflqqtto id^ \ 

igaonuit and brutal; by^kim^itchiaiaed ))o I'onTflyed of tba so tarings of ibat peo-, 
nom the drege of wcikty; tti pla Tbu cauo au^ tbo wbi]i caotpel^ ^ 

layilty and patnotiuti, full of nmffer- tkem to iacostaut Ubocr fw the basoftt 
abls Qud deatitnto of couiogi^ of of otheia, and dinvu to datpaif hy' 
hono^ and of deernuj* Tb<s cuTiulty overr kind of treatmeM^ tbeiv 
ia rained by tb* nefwsnity of dcfia)iiig revolt or their flight ia only tnattatoa 
tho nnomona cbM^gee nquiilid to nuuu- by the prownoe of a mitifatVy futroa ** 
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superintendence hj English oGBcers irill rear up gezxeratioiia of 
'wise and benevolent abs and Nawabs * 3?be reignin g familie a 
of India have to guard themselves against rapid dcterioratlou 
under the Itstleas security produced by our protection, by the 
absence of personal danger, and above all by relief from the 
fear of seriouB internal revolts, of fo]'oigTi invasioiij or general 
tumults and commotion. In the pi'e&eut conditiou of poUticnl 
security, bringing general ease and prosperity, the surround^ 
ings'are too strong for mlidcbl training; when a youth is 
set up and propped up safely as a golden image of wealth and 
power he becomes careless, and is apt to go wiong as a ruler, 
if there is nothing to stop him but tl»e EnglitJ) government, which 
is always averse to brequentinteifereuce with the iutenial afiairs 
of a State. In Ejyputiina fllone tliere do actually exist the 
xmtural institutions \rijieh, in various forms and stages, have 
^becked and gnulnated the power of sovereigns all over the 
world * The in ccssant bickering and coj ite &t e bet ween encroacli- 
ing Qiiief and jealous kinsmen; the weak central power ; the 
divided jurisdictions ; the obbtinacy with which a man of high 
bixth insists on the 2 >ropcr punctilio to be reciprocated between 
himself and Iris Chief^oll these are the tokems of free society 
in the rough. To make haste to help the Chief to break live 
power of his turbulent and rcactiouary nobles, in order that 
he may establish poEce and unifoim administration over his 
whole tAiitory, is to an Englishman at first right an obviems 
duty, at the second look a dubious and shoitsighted policy* 
If these rough hewn obstructions to bel^dess equalify under fJie 
orders of a central governmeut are once smoothed away they will 
aaBUredly never be built up again; and as there is nothing that 
ctmld take their place, the tribal ebiefbun will have converted 
himself into a petty autocrat, responsible for bis doings only 
to the paramount power which sustains him. Now the prt>‘ 
tooted autocrat in a native Indian State has not as yet turned 
out such a success that the English nation can feci i^roud of 
having brought him out upon the politicid stage. So it will 
he wise to have patience with the wild ways of RajputAna as 
long al we can, to abstain as much aa possible from inter-* 
&renoe, and to maintain, so far as we do interfere, the 

Q 
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eq^brium of weight between Chief and noblee^ until it eon 
be ew^nsted by the light of improved intelligence and edncafion 
on both sides. 

Wiether such a time will ever arrive^ ia an open question 
with some who, like tlie Comte Gobineau,* aflSrms that the 
eivilkaUtm of Europe never has taJtcn, and never will take, 
root among the old ruccs of Abia. And, looking to tfee present 
Bociul condition of Hic liajput clans, it is much to be feared 
that they are doclluing fast iu vigour and in numbers- It inay 
be possible, indeed, that tliroughout Asia the warlike tribes 
ai‘e decaying under tne spread of European dominion, which 
seems to be favourable mainly to the prosperity of the industrial 
races, the soft weak populations which swann in the tropical 
lolir lying regions. But these races have no real political 
future, and only damage free iustitutious by burlesques tha| 
we shah some day become tired and ashamed of bringing ou^ 
under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. If it bo 
true, therefore, that a more polished and reasonable despotifim 
is the only poKtlcol improvement that Europeans are likely to 
iutroduce into Indio, then no sacufice of modern notions of 
iinifonnity is too great for the object of preserving as long as 
possible in the Hajput countries these last relics of matitutioDS 
which have elsewhere proved fruitful iu their development of 
some real advantage b to political well-bemg* It must be con^ 
fessed tliat the tribal system appeal's occasiojially t stand 
light in tlie path of reforms which to an Eui'opGati appear of 
prime and ^lereniptory ueceasity. The system would iall in & 
few years before mi chicient State oiiuj', or even a ^ong police, 
in the hands of on able Chief; it would be ground to atoms 
under the regulni' mechanism of effective law courts after tho 
An^o-liidian model. The chicane of half civilized auoca6»efie, 
that bane of aH Biitish India, would make short work of feU 
these vague customs and unwritten privileges. And when we' 
liavo confessed that these luijnitive mstitutions are at present 
inoompatible with the machinery of civilized law and poQeOi 
many perBons will reply that they stand self'^condemned. 


* Trou ODb dflOA TAaie/' 
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Nere^eloBSr ^ these instLtutious, ^hicli 

]iave sUTTired such j^erilous ages, and have resisted ho many 
d^potio dynaetiee, ehonld now iinder the dominion of a free 
people suoetunh prematurely to the cankers of a calm worldj 
before it ia clearly understood how the void which they will 
leave can fiBed up* 



CHAPTER IX 

ISLAM IN INDIA.* 

^{ThroToffieal Hctie^c^ IB7S.) 

Dr* Hunteir^e litrraTy skiU anil MicrcfiH as a writer on India—Rofcttfnco to 
Mohomctlan fpicvnucf'^ oa 'itati’d l»y ]>»* Hiintor in his “ladLtii llnaaltnhiu,'' 
ELurl by ColDiiid Lres in a ])runphlet—Hcinaika and cnticiatm upon iheee 
atatrmcntb^ and ujtoiL ttit^ reiJ jiusLtiuu and feullngs nf Indian lAabomedana — 
Britff liistodcol rolnotprct of oar ralatioiia with thi* Mahomeilona^ and of tho 
itiTiaa of orant^ loailfng ap to the ^xiatiiig aitnation, in whirh. the Eugliab 
have eueoeMled to the iiolltioid tnpirmucy over India i¥liu 4 Uiah«d by tbo 
MaliomodpLu>?—Qnef^tiou 'nin^tlier icligiooB tustta or mliiigE Imve much piwti- 
cal effect ou the neia oi attitude of Mahornf!iIanB>-~ObsoTTatlone niion tbo 
inevitable aiionialiL‘t< and difliotdtice humtmdlng Etigliah 'Govunmont In 
India—Some dlaeoiitctituiid di4fl|>pomtineiit among Mahomedeiui unavoidahlio 
—Sylid ALmed'a polrmlcal conti ovoiey nith Sir "William Muir—Uu|)OimlBrity 
of Wnh&bia atnoiig Mahomodaiia—The edncatioiud policy of the Indian 
(Torcriimont* bow far it actually deserves tho imputation of foTtnidabls errom 
and grievancta—KxamLiiation of npocific chargeji; nature and eflbot often 
exaggerated—Kiplanation of our genet a] j»oliey ^ tho tulntantial complaints 
agniu^t it mainly loiinded on inoldents iueeparahle from the KituAtion; to be 
remedied by lime, gtMMlwUb b1wdy and impartied ndmiaietr&tion, and tho 
genend ft|.»road of our clrlli/ing influeucea, 

Du, IIuKTEu’s book on " Our ludiau MusaJiiiaiLB ” was 
road with much iutei'Ctit^ ami even with anxietj, by all peraonn 
to whom secular and rdigious politics are el matter of eerioas 
conceru. Tho author is veiy well known in England as a 
writer on Indian topics; indeed, it i& now Bome years since 
he reached a gmde of literary reputation perhaps nCTer 
before bo fully attained, by an Anglo-Indian official* Any 
book which Hn Hunter sends frora India for publication at 

* 1, Our India^r 3fusaftnttAs. Art 

iKa\f bmmd in C^ntcicnce to rrbei By W* Kofisu. Fellow of 

tfcft QiHcnf By W* W. Hunter, LLD* th« 04 lcattalJiuyenity,late Pniudpilof 
1871- the Habomrdou College at OakuUsi Ifc* 

SL Indiot^ Afutalm^nt* JSaing Thrre B* Euaya m tha Lift ^ MaKciiud, 
Latiera from Ott Timtat vfWa By &yud Ahmed Shu Bohiditt, 

Four Jrtiotaa ot^ Sdueatiottt and an [Pabllohjed in ladin, 187<l'.] 
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homep i» widely read by tbe public at large and carefully con- 
siddTed by the beet judges. Hitherto those who huTc acquired 
specif personal knowledge of India, have very rarely possessed 
also the gift of imparting it in the style and shape demanded 
by the high standard of even popular literature in these daj-H; 
and of the few good wiiters who have intimate practical 
acqiiamtance with Indian admimBtiation, hiu'dly one hag suc¬ 
ceeded so well us Dr„ Hunter in thawing immediate general 
affcntion to Indian affairs- Macaulay is, of course, a signal 
exception: his famims essays actually created the public 
opinion almost universally lield to this day upon the great 
political eti'okes by which ceiiain resolute Englishmen towards 
the end of the last ccntiuy carved out aiid consolidated oiu' 
empire in Asia, Those great hisloiical caitoons^of the exploits 
of Warren Ila&tmg^ and iif Clive Jiuve stamped their impreB* 
^gioufi inerodicablj upon the mind of urdinary readers, ingomueli 
*tliat if the‘average EiLglishmau knows an\ thing of buch things, 
he implicitly believes MacaiiJay’s \elusion of them; and it 
would be vain to protest Ihat, tliough lltife historical oil-xiamt- 
ing (aa Carlyle ctdls such works) is magnificent, it is not 
always histuiy. Bui so strong and oiiUuring is the influence 
of trenchant phrase an<l pictiu'esque language, that many 
of the mistakes and over-colom^d statciueuts coutaiiLed in 
Macaulay’s sketches of thirty yeiir^ ago, liave be('n vigorouflly 
reproduced by Miv W- M. Toirens, in a book named “ Empire 
in Asia/* which he published in 1872, 

The motive and reason xtf Div HuuterV ti'catibc are ex¬ 
plained in one of bis earliest pages, where he Bays that the 
MuBOlmtms of India are, and have been for years, a source of 
chronic danger to tlie Britibh power in Indio.*’ This danger in 
caused by “ the bpirit of unrest,” which Div Hunter procee^lB 
to efxhibit in its threefold foini: in the formation of a Rcbt-1 
Colony on our North-webtem froutior, which haa involved us 
inconstant dibosterb; in the treasonable organ Nation of Musol- 
mans within oiu* interior dibtiiotb; and in the legal discussion b 
that have arisen upon Ihe question which T>r, Hunter haB 
chosen for the title of his work—“ Are the Indiarr Muaalmhne 
bound in Conscience to rebel against the Queen ? " He goes on 
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fnrtfaor to examine the grievances of the MahomediBa. Tinder 
English mlc, and to point out meanfl of remedying tibem^ 
In short, he hiqnircs into the sources, historical, jj^litical 
and social, whoncu has flowed the diaaffectioD, which Dr. 
Hunter holds to he deep-aeated, wide-spread and imminently 
perilous to our government- In accordance with this pro¬ 
gramme, the openinfT chapters of tlio book are allotted to a 
brief and nnimateil desoiption of the foundation and fortunes 
in Arabia *if the sect called of their establishul^nt 

on our Noitlj-’westeiii border b}'’ a famous s&int'tod martyr; (jf 
the rapid spreed of the Wahabi doctrines throughout India by 
fanatic missionaries; and of tlie constaat petty wars and 
intcmiil fie<UtioiiB which have been traced entirely to this 
WaJi^bi projjegmida. I shall not follow Dr. Hunter along 
his naiTfttivc t^f these events, which sliould nevertheless be 
known ail I'eadci's who desire Uj c{)mpivhend whence canle 
"Wahabism inti> India, and him it lias fared there* *L am bound,'' 
however, to 4>bsei’ve that there are certain peculiarities in tin* 
style and manner this spirited historical sketch (and indeed 
more or Icns throughout all this book) which mdst be taken 
into aceotint b}* liome-kecphjg Englislimen who desire to di^w 
accurate and safe con (fusions upon Uic subject which Dr. 
HuTiter has Iiandlcd so skilfully and attractively. 

Dr. Hunter is before all thiiigM vigorous, clear and dcffinite ; 
he rejoices in strong lights, in luglily-flnblied epbodes, and in 
full-length portraits of pci-sonagcs. He excels in the art of 
lively scenic representations of Indian lustory by artistic and 
effective use of Eimipeon metaphoi's and phioaes for Asiatic 
cventK and justitntions, wliercliy his ideas andaUuaions are made 
to appear quite luminous and suggestive to educated Englishmen 
who begin with this ork their study of an unfamiliar topic. But 
it is impossible tliat the original facts and local pecnliaiities 
should not suffer even hy the most skilful paraphrase or travesty; 
for Indian ffgiues cannot he dressed up in European costume 
without some damage to their native character and complexion. 
So that the similes and historical illualratious in which Dr. 
Hunter luxuriates are often more Rtriking than exEct; they 
have not in Asia) wliere he applies them, the same connotation 
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that the7 have in Europ«p whence ho borrows them ; they 
convey eome notion of the truth, hot not the whole troth; 
Bud, moreover, the author is at times sorely vexed by rm 
hyperbolic fiend which he would do well to cast out. Witli 
these premonitoiy observationsp the booh may be commended 
to all persons seeking in England to gather evidence and firame 
a judgment upon some of the complications and contrasts 
which are incessantly growing out of that extraordinary poH- 
taeal accident, the English dominion in India, 

The pam^ilet by Colonel Nassau Lees is a reprint of three 
letters in the Times, which were called forth in 1871 by l)i\ 
Hnnter's book, and of four ai‘ticle& on Education which origi¬ 
nally appeared in Indian j<tamals. He has appended to them 
a Minute uTitten In IBdfj by Jtfacaulay, when he was in India, 
upon the system of higher State education t# be adopted iu 
'that countiy. Colonel lices was Piin<'ipal of the Slahomedmi 
* College at Calcutta, and is nlt^jgether entitled to a respectful 
hearhig upon tlm couditioii and feelings of Mahomedans in 
Lower Bengal ; his aigument, which we shall examine otlengtli 
farther on, is mumly directed towar<ts exposing the mistakes of 
our educational 2>olicY in India, and the fallucies contained iu 
Macaulay^s Miuute, which had immense effect at the time; and 
toward attempting to demonstrate how the system of instruction 
which has hithei'to been emidoycd has had the grave oonsequenee 
of depressing the social and political status of our Midiomedau 
fellow-subjects. 

Now as this imper is, in tended to give some account 
of what may be termed the Mahoincdon question *’ in 
India, and as Dr. Hunter mid Colonel Lees both put tlie 
case on the Maht>inedan hide (^uite as strongly as it con fairly 
be made out, it may be convenient to take from these authori¬ 
ties a precise statement of the main grievanoeB which the Indian 
Mohomedans are said to allege. I remark, with all other 
critics on Br, Hunteris book, that he draws his facte very Iarg<*ly 
from the province of Lower Bengfd, and applies his inferences 
to all India, a process somewhat defective in logical fairness. 
However, here is his chief uidictment aguii^st the Britisli 
Government, drawn up in sentences composed after the Style 
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of Haca^ila^Tf though tbia m no neccasaiy imputation on the 
snbBtance: 

Tbffn !ft nw Bliutting out oajn to iho frict that tho ludka Muaalmana 
oin^gti lu on a lifft of chatgoa os Beriou^ os bavo over beua brought it 

Oorommenh They occuho ub of baring cloaed oreiy houotLmliita walk of lifo to 
liroTaiBon of thdi' ciood. TbiL'y aocnao liia ot hctviag rntroduccd a syetam of odnca* 
tlniL which loaTOB thdr whole comujiinit; nnproridod for, and wMch haa landad 
it iji ctmteiupt and boggary. Thoy accuse u» of having brou^t miaBry into 
tboujiands of famUios by aboliabing thoir Law ODieors who gave tboAanctiou ^ 
religioiL to the mamsgo tie. . , . They ncouMJ ua of impeiLUing their iouIb 
ilcuyibg them the means of pcrfoiniiug the duties of their faitb. They chai^ na 
with deliboratfl nLalTematioti of tlioir leligiouB fuundatJonB, with miB&ppnpmtion 
of their ednealioAol funih. They deebiru that we have hhewn no pity in the time 
of our tnmuphj and witli the indolence of ui>^tni ta hare ti odden our fanner maeterw 
into the mire. They« « . umign ua for want of bynipathy, want of magnanimityt 
mean Jnelrcrsatiou . . . ajid lor gn^at ] public wi^ng mxr n period of ono 

hundred yeari,'’ * 

These are the accusations with wluch I i>ropose to deaj 
hereafter in some detail; they make uf) the gravamen of the* 
plaint stated for Mahomedaus by tJudr able and some what 
impassioned adyoente i and thu matter caimot bo debated 
without joining issues on these points. But T must first say 
that 1 doubt wlii'thcr these sharp-set sentences really present 
to ns the actual feelings and uttci'ances of the general body 
of Habomedans; 1 am more inclined to a^im that they 
derive Iheir force and weight principally ii‘om the rhetorical 
power and t)ie imagination of the writer, who is evideutly 
determined that iiis case shall not lose by any over caution 
about stating it. The words quoted ai*® the language of a. Pole 
under tlie Ri^psian regime \ of a Greek under Turkish despotiem 
fifty yeaia ago; of an Irish Papist under the fiiriouB penal laws 
of the last ceutiny ; of some crushed nationality^ or of some 
2 >eopIe yindictiyely oppressed and gi^ound exceeding small in 
the mills of political tyranny . Btronger expressions could not 
have been employed if we Chi'istiaua had doue unto the India n 
Mahotnedaus as Maliomedons have elsewhere done so often to 
OhriatianB; if we had persccuteil them as Annmgzeh petrsecated 
Hindus, or treated them with the hatred and Bavago cruelty 
filiewn to unbelievers by Hyder Ali or Tippu of Mysore, 
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^yiieieas the HahomedaiiB of India in the present day are 
(excepting the lowest classes) Tery good Oriental pohtieianB, * 
with fair knowledge of the world and of Asiatic hiatoFy^ and 
with some traditional experience of what bad gOTemments really 
Are; they know much better than Dr* Hunter the real meaning 
of the strong woids which he so lightly puts into their mouths; 
they could not ]]oaBibly so misundersiand our antecedents and 
their own, and their present circumstances, as to regard them- 
selves as persecuted, or as reduced^ the wholo community, to 
contempt and beggaiy; tliry judge us, fairly enough, by the 
Oriental standard of fu^ nnd applied to nderR, and 

they appreciate the situntioji utit incorrectly* TJiey may still 
take some umbrage at our supremacy; they dislike bomo parts 
of onr levelling administi ati VO B3^^tGm; most of tliem arc preju¬ 
diced against all Christians hy the r<'ligiou=i rivalry of a tliouf>ftrLd 
^years, and against Englisli residents in Jjidin hy violent 
'contrasts iu the habits ami manners t>f East and West* But 
many of the charges alleged bv Dr, Hunter beem too profoundly 
unreasonable and far-fetched tohnn+ertained, even aa popular 
delusions, by the inas^ of Mahomerlan'i, while the words, 
“ wfOit of b^^mpathy, wont of magnanimity, mean malversation 
of funds,” and groat imblic wrongs spreail over a ccntniy,” 
appear to me to convey only ideas and expressions selected 
bj on English orator as likely to have a striking effect upon an 
Engliibh audience, if it can be persuaded that tliis is how the 
natives of India actimlly think and speak* 

Colonel Nassau Lees writes in a cooler tone,^ and regrets 
that Di'* Hunter should have “out-Heroded Herod*' in the 
fervency of his pleading for Mahomedans; but Colonel Lees 
also supplies a list of specific counts upon which the Britisli 
adminietratioa is arraigned—the more important of them being 
our treatment of the education and the endow^moot of Husol- 
maue. Both authors admit ihat above and around these 
partiotilirs grievance b there arc other sourcoB of diseatisfactiou 
and dieloj’olty which were inevitable, and flowed naturally 
fromf the factb of Indian history; yet both of them appear 
to be led by a propensity and a desire to connect ev^^ry kind of 
discontent with those blunders and faults for which the English 
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can be directly blamed. Dr. Hnnter, eq>eciallyf aeenja to 
confound tlic eesenttal with the accidental^ to attadbnte to 
local And temparaiy canaea aymptome wbieli axe inbereut 
in and inseparable fix>m our relations with the Mahomedaiih^ 
end to interpret their indistinct regrets and uneo^ mui'- 
mnrs by the notions and literary conceptions of a highly 
cultivated European bred in a totally diiTering eimronment. 
The consequence has been* that he views, and mahes bis 
readers view, many things through a false perspective/ Khd 
estimates the weight of his facts iu a deceptive balance. Or 
where he preserves a tnuT eye and hand for dealing with such 
phenomena, his sense of proportion tcmiits him to exaggerate 
and over-colour English short comings and orrors, hi order to 
present adequate causes for the extreme results which his line 
of argument attributes to them* Now it cannot and need not 
be denied that some disaffection still feurvives among certaUj 
classes of the Mahomedaus iu ludie: we all know that the colonj^'* 
of outlaw Wahibis founded beyond our North-western frontier 
among the wild hill tribes, must obviously be as bitterly hostile 
to the English in the Punjab as it was to the Sikh government 
which preceded us | -ftljile Mr, W. Palgrave* has told ue long, 
ago, that thi-Qughout Asia the hpiiit of Walidbism is a spirit of 
uncompromising fanaticism, winch seeks by all meanfa, seoret 
or o\ ert, to upset tmy rule, whether of Turk or EngUshm^, 
that restrainH bigoted and forious intolerance* It b time wo 
that these Wahdbis at one time formed secret conspiracies of a 
serious kind in the province of Bengal, and that their plotting 
was conoivld at or w illiu gly Ignored by a crowd of non-Wah^bi 
MahoinedanH, who would naturally prefer the predominance of 
their religion, and have no objection to allqw the WaMbis to tiy 
their hands at pulling the chestnuts out of the fire. It ia ceriahi 
that the Indian Mahomedans have not altogether grown out 
of the BOi'e feelings and the he ai^t-burning which accompany 
everywhere tiie fall from high position, the loss of powf|r, and the 
doBcent of a despotically dominant class to fair equehtj with 
all others before a firm law. But unpleasant reveiBes thhi 
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jdnd occur constanilj in 4 he Hstoiy of sodetiee aa of indi- 
TtduRla; tJiej are inaeparable ^oiA the competition aiui atmg^s 
for mastery wldoh have hitherto been the conditions of all 
pfogress in this world ; and the Mahomedans^ & high^spiri^d 
communitj which lias had its diare of political adventure end 
triumph^ are not incapable of accepting with dignity such 
changes of fortune. It may be qiiestioned whether the termina¬ 
tion of a period of supremacy and the hnccesslon of a foreign 
§otemment are changes as acutely felt by a community whidi is 
bonnd together with the tie of a common foitlij as they are by 
a tribe or by a modem nation; and whetlier nationality, which 
is a bond quite unknown to Indian MahomedanSp be not much 
the more sensitive conhtitutioii. Yet undoubtedly all these 
things make up for the Mshomedans of India a case which 
requires delicate and tbrbeai'iiig treulmeut by their successors in 
chief soveraiguty, clthouglL it was not England that pulled dowu 
the rule of Islam in lit die j vrhirh had falkn to piece b before we 
began to build up an euiiai'f ; and we may concede that the 
English Govenuneuf, with iiH it^ gr>ad intentions and high 
integrify for the Isst sixty years, lias often failed to treat 
such difficult and complicated disorders with skill and teu- 
demeas* We are not famous, if Mr. Matthew Arnold reads 
UB ari^t, for sweetness and sympathy in our dealings with 
subject peoples; we are loo much inclined to rely upon the 
force %f matsiial interests for our work of fusion; to fancy 
that personal liberty and comfort will compensate for the wounds 
which our success must necessarily inflict on the pride and the 
prejudices of those whom we follow in political supremacy; 
we reckon too much on the luterchta of men, and too little on 
their paesionsHp It may be owned that* we are not always very 
li^t-handed ministers to the Oriental mind diseased. But this 
IS a very diflbrent matter &oni conferhuig that we are reaponsible 
for the disease itself, or tliat it exhibits any pecuHar symptoms 
or mysterious virulence that could only be accounted for by our 
reckless neglect and ignorance, or bv bheer malignity. 

may at once assume that our conquest of India has bean 
distasteful to the Mahomedans, and that their hosUlity may bo* 
in certain contingencies, a matt^ of great concern to ouxsclvca* 
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Far the preaent we cannot help this; all that we can do ia 
inquire how far these unavoidable resentments can be alla^d; 
whether the specific grieTances that exist are just and reason* 
able ; and if we have unwittingly wronged tlie Mahomedans by 
our acts, we must do them right, But nothing can be more 
vain or moro impolitic than to fo!>ter In their minds the notion 
that we English are chiefly responsihlCf as adminiBtratorSj for 
the condition in wliich Hio Indian Mahomedans now find them- 
eelvefij or to encourage thc^m to inibtiike natural sentimeixta of^dis- 
appointmentj of depression and of wounded religLous pridej for 
the jnst indignation of nn oppressed people or a persecuted sect. 
To obtain a clear view of tlie situation now before us in 
ludiat wc inuht go a iew btcpb back. Polities and religion 
fiiv witli thr Malioniedona (as Mr. W. t>, l^nigi'ave has lately 
said) two sides of tbe some nicdtil; it is impossible even to 
approach the religious side of the Muhomedon position in, 
Tndiai without sunt^jdng firhl its political aspect. 

The rule of the English in India so immediately followed 
the fall of the MiihomedHii sii/craiiity, and hns been so widely 
built up on the ruins of tltoir great empire, that the popular 
mind naturally imi>utes to us all the misfortunes of the Maho- 
medans. But all readers of histoiy know that the Moghal 
Empire hnd been severed piecemeal and dilapidated by the 
middle of the eighteenth ceutuvy, and that province after 
province fell into our hands because the imperial |[ovem- 
luent was rotten to the heart and paralyzed in eyeiry limb; 
while we alone were able to drive the Maratha vulturea 

I 

which were tearing the moiibuud carcase* YTheu we had 
driven the Maratha out of Agra and Delhi, the defencelefis 
capitals of extinct Haliome^lau dominion; when we had secured 
tiie Moghal emperor from afironts and captivity, we found all 
the Pat\jah, the land where Mahomedans had been strougeat, 
in the hands of the Sikhs. Every one knowH what it cost m 
to break that fiumidablc fighting power, which hod completely 
subdued the Idohomedan^i, and had even driven the AfTghans 
out of the Trans-^Indus counti^^, and had confined to 

their hills. In the south we had, at the end of the last 
century, saved &om imminent certain destruction the Nimtn, 
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gi'eatest Hahomedan prince tiieiii as now, in India; we 
supported Olid even set up agam some minor kinglete, who from, 
being viceroys bad made themaelvea independent; others we 
pulled down and pentioned off; our policy was governed by the 
cuiTentfi and chances of a long and perilous struggle* Of course 
the beneffts we conferred have long been forgotten, while the 
injuries remain ever fresh* That the pensioned descundanta of 
usurpers or of puppets should now be regarded by their 
iellnw^religioiiists as the ill*used heirs of legitimate dynasties, 
is comprehensible enough; that acts of State which were 
moderate and by comparison merciful in the old daj^s o£ war 
and tumult, should Jiow be condenmed as unscrupulous and 
greedjj ia to bo espeeted. But it is a cmious thing to find 
Englishmen ready to sit down and weep with the Mahomedans, 
and to emploj^ their literary «hill in denouncing us oppressors 
, tlie men whose hardihood and endurance in winning for England 
* on empire were equalled iudy by tlie genei'al justice and 
patience with which they paeifi qd anti administered it. There 
is something like a false note in these remorseful palinodeSt 
something like the inclination to abandon in quiet times 
those who served ns well and miretervedly in days of war 
and tumult. We all know what sort of legacy Pavid be¬ 
queathed to the sous of SSemiah, whose] ready swords cleaned 
away rivals and rebels from liis path to the throne; and 
Engls^d seems occasionally to display a liking for that same 
kind of pious atonement. Those 'who resolutely uphold au 
empire i-eceutiy founded, who are determined to bequeath to 
their children the great heritage they hold in trust from 
their fathers, must beui' the brunt of such odiums ai^d 
qualms of conscience; but the ancient smouldering reseutments 
win die away as the edifice settles down. At this moment, 
however, when England is almost too ready to do penance 
for the high'^honded misdeeds of those who won India for her, 
when the Idahbmedans have neither wholly forgotten the old 
order of things, nor have become properly reconciled to the 
nei^it is unfortunate that many causes combine to bring home 
rather closely to Indian Mahomedans the nat'iral conaequenoes 
of their political downfaU.. So long as the! 'd fighting twes 
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lAiAted in Indiai we he&rd little of widespread giievaneea^ 
Mahomeditn in that country was an adventurer by descent and 
by ptofeaeion ; be or hie fathers (I except here the tribes of 
converted Hindus) had always entered the country 
'Weetem Asia in search of military or civil employment; he 
was very rarely a colonist or a merchant; he was usually a 
soldier of fortune* During our long Northern wars, the 
Madomedans enlisted wil1iiigl3’' in oiiir armies^ and followed oim 
victorious (standards against GoorkJms, Sikhs and Marathds j 
they marched with us to Kabul and Kandahar, citieH of the 
Muslim; and to this day they Bght for us most gallantly 
against the wild tribes on the debatable frontier lands between 
India and Affghanistan. Dr. Hunter makes much of ttie 
fanatic Mahomedan hatred which provoked us into the Umbeyln 
campaign of 18 G 3 agninat certain independent tribes in the 
hills just across' our North-west frontier ; and he traces the 
causes of this expedition back to the malevolence of our own 
subjects; but he might have mentioned how, wlien in that 
short but hard fought campaign a famous outpost of our 
position was lost and re-taken by the British Indian troopa 
after a bloody struggle^ a Mahomedan was one of the two 
ofSeers who tlien led the storming party against the best 
and most fanatic fighting men of the frontier, charging 
sword in hand uphill under a shower of rifle bullets.* 
Thus ia active military service the Mahomedans ^havo 
always been loyal enough; and they held office under us 
contentedlyi ^o long as we kept up the native system ct 
civil administratiou, in days when aurveiUance was lax, the 
Htandsrd of education low, and officials more powerful thSn 
ever because they represented an iiresistible government. 


* Hr. H[mtrriUude3(pi)f;»I2, indiAik 
to “the dcBrendaota of 
the RqAiiiiUa, for i^bcwo 
wft had Vtta«lly lout our tiwp& > , . 
itad wbc*o wd history fonuB oue of tho 
iUfiflaeniblB blots on Wairsa Hastings' 
MTwr, Hieir posteri^,’* he lays, 
“ hm an undying fEveui^, and 
BtiU Ttoniit th« Babel Colony on our 
fironitsr with ft* bnreot awordsmen.” 


It is not true that ve lent oar 
for the exteormiiLatioii of the BnhilU*; 
at any late ft is cilsar thoy irars aiot 
axttirinuiatod, as tlwy l^ft a smutrsKS* 
poatenty; but who vcnld bav« ggo i ii l , 
Ttom this paasaga, that tbsdr po«t«ri^^ 
at tlw prevent time rccnift tke Bilihh 
Diray in Urge piunbon with ton* of ^ 
Inawst and meat loyal iwmdamaat 
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tLd second Punjab campaign of 1848 laid aU India ai our 
leet f tbo great 'wars of conquest were ftnialied, and after them 
came the canlters of a calm world and a long peace; ** at Kome 
tbe rerna of civil and military discipline were tightened, so that 
not much wealth was to be gained rapidly under our ad^* 
ministration by the pen and still less by the sword; while 
we gradually annexed Nagpore, Jhonbi and Oudh, thus 
abolishing courts and camps which etiU afforded some 
cffiaces for the irregular ambition of a lucky captain or 
an adroit courtier- Long ago, General A^bnr Wellesley 
had pointed out in his Pebpatclieh how the discontenb of the 
adTenturous classes in India, of the men who live by an tmscru* 
puloifs head or liand, must become more and more exasperated 
by the constant epi*ead of our arms and authority; by the 
imperious regime w'hich maiiitains the peace of India, which 
^ngists upon universal order and truce among allied states as 
well os in subject territory- And all this process of transition 
^irom the old immemoiiol way of life to the new pressed with 
peculiar stringency upon tlic MahomedanSj to whom, from the 
warlike chiefs o£ gathered elans like Nadir Shah and Ahmed 
the Abdallee, down to the poorest highlander who followed their 
standards fi'om Central Asia, India had for ceutnnes been the 
Eldorado where stirring times brought speedy fortunes. All 
this spirit of unrest (to use Dr< Hunter's phrase) was brood¬ 
ing ovet India when the great mutiny broke out among our 
Hindu Sepoys- In Delhi, Lucknow, and other centres of 
disaffection the Mabomedans at once caught the contagioh 
of rabeUion, and almost immediately seized the lead of it, 
using thte wild, aimless fury of the soldiery for their own com¬ 
pact and straight-pointed political designs. The consequence 
was, as all can recollect who were in Northern India in 1857-B, 
that the English turned fiercely oik the Mahomed ans as upcm 
tbMr real enemies and most dangerous rivals; so that the 
ftihue of the revolt was much more disastrous to them than to 
the Hindus. The Mabomedans lost almost all theii remnining 
prestige of traditionary superiority over Hindus; tltey forfeited 
ftxr time the confidence of their foreign rulers ; and it is 
fivnn ibia peiiod that must be dated the loss of tiieir numerical 
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nugority in the higher subordinate ranks of the 
military services* Before the Mutiny they largely outnumbered 
the Hindus in all the best offices which could be beli by vk 
native in Northern India; after that period they fell to a' 
minority, and although they ai'e no way responsible, as a body> 
for the misconduct of certain sections of their community in ■ 
1867^ yet in certain provinces tliey have natoally had some 
hard work to recover the ground wlxich was cut from under 
them when thej’ made that last desperate spring after'the 
shadow of a lost empire* 

This brief historical retrospect wa<i necessary, because the 
prehent religions temper of the Mahomedans is the reflection 
of their political nntl social mibfortuiies* It is easy to 
understand how these misfortunes must have stirred uu 
fonaticisni in certain sertious of a community bound together 
and dreum scribed into one pale, not by nationality, but bjl ^ 
their faith; to whom the disbolutioii at the end of the last^ 


century of their Indian supreumey was a direct catastrophe 
for the religion which enjoins them to hct up and pulldown 
kingdoms in its name* As Colonel Lees observes, the 
laws of the Koran were framed for conquerors; and though 
texts can always be found to wanmit prudence and the tactics 
of common sense, yet such interpretations conflict inevitably 
agttiubt the whole tone of llicir Prophet's message, and 
jar upon the whole framework of his system. Mucll^ learn¬ 
ing and logic have been expended by Mahomedan school¬ 
men of late upon tJie nice sbaip quillets of the law of Islam, 
to inquire whether it permits hubmission to an infldel yoke, 
'or absolutely enjoins reeibtonce even when reaaBtauce is 
not politic and the yoke easy* And Dr* Hunter writes,* 
almost as if he verily believed it, that “the obligations of 
the Indian Musahnaub to ^bel or not rebel hung for some 
months on the deliberations of three Suni priests in the Holy 
City of Arabia'' {lie refers to the fact that the doctors of 
Mecca were consulted as to whether Mehomedana might law-' 
fully yield us quiet aUegiance); and he devotes a whole 
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the import of varioue espositionB hj diffe- 
B^oolfl of the te^ts which beer on this point. He Beems 
ratherHo enjoj aiarming home-bred English readers hj inclin¬ 


ing th^ weight of authorities towards the conclusion that a war 
of extermination is a oeeessarj act of faith, Bht, on the 
^other hand, Syud Ahmed, in a series of letters published in 
India in 167^, undertook to demonstrate that the duty of 
tMiddf or religions war^ is not at all imposed on Mahomedans 
bj their actual relations with the English in India, and that 


Hr. Hunter^s inferences from the Koran and its commentaiies 


are overatrainod and even quite unwarranted* He maintains, 
moreover, that the FuttoaSt or authoritatiye decisions which 
declare that Indian Musalmans are in no way bound to rebel, 
were not elicited by the anxiety of the MnsalmaDs to relieve 
tender consciences or doubts as to their duty, but by the con¬ 
stant suggestions and nervous fancies of the Englisii, who 
preased the point upon th^m, until they were obliged to set 
themselveB right before the w^^rid* And we see how this 
explanation becomes probable, when we find Colonel Lees 
telling us in one of his Timts Letters * how he ai’gued the case 
of the Indian Muslim in solemn earnest witli the 
f$latn. at Calico, each disputant brandishing bis own text; one 
being, “ Kill them wherever you find them ; the other, ** Ye 
are in no wise bound to rueh upon your own destruction/' Of 
couTBe tSe result of setting flat again&t each olher a negative 
and a positive command lihe these was to iiroduce a dead-lock, 
4 logical stalemate ; but such games have no influence on the 
^leal business of the world. Fanaticism is the steel point of 
the spear-bead, but cool and wary people take cai'e how they 
bwidiah the weapon; mid no one risks his life on a text, 
tmiesft it fits in generally with his own views and calculations, 
nad justifies what is otherwise conv^ent and oppoitcme. AH 
the debaters admit that in practice no body of Mahomedaus is 
Hhaly to be driven into hopeless revolt by an ecchsiastical 
decision, as if execution followed a decree of the Sheikhs against 
a fbnmdBhlfr government as neces^aiily os it follows a judgment 
ol the Privy Council againat heretical derks* 
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For the truth is, that all thia painful examination of te^ 
and authorities onlj illnatrates what I have remarked upon 
before, the tendency of certain wiiters to attribute to special 
and local causes tliose sentunents of indispoeition towards us^ 
and of religious aversion from us, which belong naturally 
to the general constitution of the Muhomedan £uth in its 
present intellectual phase and in its actual circumstances 
in India. These things have really yciy little to do with 
readings of the eaci^d books, or with the Fatwos of Hbcim. 
The MEdiomedaiiS, with their tenets distinctly aggressive and 
spiritually despotic, must always be a source of disquietude to 
us fto hmg as their tlieologic notions are still in that uncom* 
promising and intolerant stage wjicn they openly encourage 
the natural predilection of all devout believer^ for the doctrine 
that their fh'st duty is to prevail and, if need he, to 
persecute. To most Englishmen of the day, this condition 
of thought ma 3 ^ appeal* a stnuige anomaly, it is only an 
anachronism; the unquiet epiiit now abroad in India is 
no other than tliat spirit which troubled all Christian 
Europe for bo many centuries, and whicli even in En^and 
has not yet been quitt'^ exorcised by tbe modem doc- 
triiio of toleration, or the modem affection of indiflferenoe. 
It is tlie spirit wJiich su long upheld passive resistance to 
a heretic niler to be a sin against God; because (to quote 
the words of Calvin*) “althcnigh obedience toward princes 
accords witli Gotl’w wervit^i', yet if any princes usurp the 
autlioritv of God, wc must obey tbem only so far as may be 
done witbi>ut offi/nding God,” And since the theologian claims 
the right to dehno God’s jorisdiction, so that anything that 
touches the interests of a i*oligiou is assumed to ofieud the 
Peity, wliUe in his service all acts are held to be juetifiaMe, ii 
is manifest that no merely secular government, maintaining 
the ordinary limits of civil jurisdiction, can hope to g^void 
offence, A government so placed^and the Indian GovenmieDt 
is so placed—^will always hud itself exposed, whatever it may dot 
to great nuBrepresentatione; to a sort of general reprohathm^ 

* EeformAtion in Europe. 
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ratlt^r coUTentional and for consistenc/s sake perhaps than 
real and heortfeltt from the mass of even reasonable and eas^-* 
going religioniate; and to 'virulent overt sedlUon from the 
extreme zealots* In India^ although the thorongh'-going hot 
gospellers may be few and impopnlar^ as are the Wahabis; yet, 
like a feeble ^re under a large cauldron, they serve to keep 
lukewarm the sentiments of the great majonty, who ore never¬ 
theless very far from boiling up into dangerous explosion, or 
from 'allowing themselves to be driven by theologic fervency 
into following the lead of forlorn hopes against iuipreguable 
material facts. But while the MahomedaiiH evade by elastic 
gJoases any conclusions which seem plainly despeitite and 
beyond reason in practice, yet the sentiment which justiiieM to 
itself 'violent assertion can never be entirely dontiant in an 
exclusive monotheistic religion, which claims aiiglit snd duty 
tfiiveraal spiritual despotism, while it haw heotiieveiled down by 
a neutral government to mere denominational ef|uaUty* It would 
be contrary to all experience, if this sentiment tlid not occa¬ 
sionally stir up the com^Hpoudiug Foitiputhies 'wOiich civili^Q- 
tion and the considerations of bound poli<'y have very nearly hiid 
to Bleep among Europeans* It would be rash to decloie that 
Christiana in India are yet altogetlier free from the old spii-it 
which included crusading among the Holeiun duties of a faithful 
ruler j and there liave not long since been English officials who 
would hare desired notliing better than to try concla&ioua with 
th^ Weh&bi at his own weapons on his own exti^enie principles, 
a|4d to determine which doctrine was orthodox b}‘ apostolic 
tdowB and knocks,^’ Impartial Malii>uieclans must need a recog- 
mae the expediency of inoking allowance in Christians for that 
same tincture of sincere intolerance, andtlie same conscientious 
irreconcilability witlt the professors of doctrines tliought to be 
falsej which they themaelres hold to be very excusable in 
matters theologic. But thus lurking belief of tlic duty on 
both aides to contend against each other d otUmncCf this 
eonviotioii that ea^h religion is bound to destroy the other, 
muit occasionally embitter the resentment of the party 
which holds secondary politiGsl rank; it may rouse and foster 
suspkdone that the more powerful faith wUl use unfairly 
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its a^ular predomiiituice. spite of all disd&imfira potjQ[]7lli 
^ the Suglish GoTemment, our ill-wishers have always raisted 
ftgAiiist us the cry that we desire to compel pereotis to embrace 
out religioHj and this is still widely credited by the ignotaut 
crowd* In a volume of Travels in India* lately published by ft 
Paiaee of Bombay, the writer mentions how ** strongly im¬ 
pressed were certain Maliomedans, with whom he conversed, 
with ttie belief that their rulers weno now intent on maMn^he 
people of this country converts to Christianity by all meiyis in 
their power*” Nor can we wonder that this sense of keen emu¬ 
lation between Christianity and MaJidmedanism in the same 
countiy is stimulating, iu India, that spirit of Mahomedan 
revivalifem which is reported to be abroad tJii'oughout all the 
countries wlucli profess Islam, even in those where the faith is 
triumphant and holds undisputed monopoly of the Statens 
support. «, 

Moreover, these two great rival roligions have at last found 
in India not only a common inissioii field, hut also a common 
arena and audience for polemical controversy* Hitherto the 
writers on either aide have scarcely ever joined fair issue in 
argument, or opposed eacli on the same ground; the Chris¬ 
tians have demolished the pretensions of Islam to ChristianB, 
at their leisure; the Mohomedans have denounced Christianity 
before Mahomedans ; the two hostile camps were se^^arated by 
different hmgucs and by a great interval of distance betw^n. 
their respective head-quarters* But now t^e Finglishman in 
India is*an Arabic scholar, and the Indian ]£^omedfUi 
studies Kiiglisli works. Sir William Muir writes a Life 
Mahomed, wilh critical examinatioii of the canonical Bcriptur> 
upon which the traditional evidences of Islam ore based; 
ho has at once found a gainsayer in Syud Ahmad Kb 
Bahidur, a distinguished officer of the government over whk h 
Sir WiUiara as Lieutenant-Governor of the North Wefirttprj>- 
Vinces, lately pre bided. Although Syud Ahmed was himsdf 
too late for acqubing that knowledge of whioh *WQllt)d 

enable him to meet English oiitice willh wilting:, 

yet in Arabic he holds himself on a par with the acoomplhihad 
anthox of the Life of Mahomed, whom he shows no raliictaac^ 
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to ^eot on nentr^ Asiatio gronnd with Hs own weapon. 
Instead of bigoted contempt and inrectlTe, we have now a fair 
Hterozy argoment and a beginning of Scholarly exegesis* Synd 
Ahmed natorally disBente widely &oin the view taken of 
Mahomed by the Ckrigtian biographer; and the effect of Sir 
William Mnir'e work upon his mind was to determine hirry 
to collect, after a critical examination of them, into one ays te¬ 
mple and methodical fomii all those traditions conceraing the 
life of Mahomed that are considered by Mahomedan divines to 
be trustworthy.'** The completion of this plan was hindered 
by several obstacles; but he has presented to the public twelve 
Essays, which constitute the first volume of hta Life of Mahomed, 
chiefly intended (we iofer) to correct and refute certain views and 
conclusions of Sir W> Muir* It was perhaps impnidentforthe 
Abje MalL03[n.edaji champion to rely upon second->hand learning 
apd on intejpreterg for his mateiial foracriticaL di^seitation in 
regard to the meaning of the Oreek versions of the Christian 
Testament; ae when he insists that hi tlie passage which says, 
"It is expedient that I go, for if I go not tlie Comforter 
will not come,”—the word TrapdfcAijTOff is a corrupt I'eading for 
= tho ftimous one = Ahmed ^ Mahomed ; and that 
Christ is thereby proved have prophesied of Mahomed as 
the necessary successor and complement of lus own divine 
mission*! This method of verbal clisputatioii, which makes 
the acceptance or rejeotidn of a mi^ty revelation to the iead^ 
ing races of the world depend upon a copyist's error or a 
monkish forgery, has fallen somewhat out of favour in modem 
European polemios ; wo want a broader basis for oW theories 
of religious cataclysms* But Syud Ahmed is more suwssfol 
when he desists from hie attempt to prove tho misgSon of 
Mahomed out of Christian Scriptures, and takes to retorting 
Upon otbers the generalizations and piiiiosophic reflections 
which have been employed to ca&t doubt upon tiie au¬ 
thenticity of the Mahoraedan oano]!* Thus Syud Ahmed 
Axtracte from the life of Mahomed such passages as (for 
instance) these ; “ The habits of the early Moslems favoured 

* rT«fac« to tho E^ayp, p- jix. 
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ike growth of tradition.'* . * • '* On what topic would eqj*ly 
Moslems descant more enthiiBiasticfiUy than on the aeta 
and sayings of their P]X)phat ? " . . . “ The mind of his fol¬ 
lowers "was unconsciously led on to tbmk of liim as endowed 
with supernatural power ; here was the material out of which 
tradition grew Inxcuiantly . . - - the memorj' waa aided by 
the ujichecked efforts of imagiitation.” . . . . " Superstitious 
reverence was tlic result which lapse of time would naturally 
hare upon the . . , iiftiTutivea.'** And tlien he usks* with 
some point whether the miraculous deed a of Moses j or the 
prodigious historic'i of other gi‘eat lirophets whom Christians 
revere, must not also he contemplated through the same 
medium of calm and lai'ge-minded rntionalism. He claims, in 
hhort, for Mahomed the same indulgent and respectful consi¬ 
deration which is accorded by all zealously devout persona to 

the records of the words and acts of those whom they indine 

** 

to hear os a pi'eacher sent irom Gt>d; or else he desires that 
all miraculouH histories £>hall be subjected to the same dia- 
solvent analysis. 

But to I'Ctiim from tliis digrr^sbion to tJie main line of my 
essay. I have uow gone hastily over the historical condltious 
and consequences of our position in India, ■which account very 
sufficiently to my iniud for some unavoidable unpopularity 
of the English Government among a large class of Mahom- 
edans. Taking tliese things inh> account, it would, T believe, 
be much nonrev the truth to say that the inconsiderate and 
uneducated mass of them ai'c against us, than that the ''beat men 
are not on our side/* as Dr. Hunter too invidiously affirms* 
That author appears to lay too much sti'ess upon the significance 
of the siiTGod of Wahfibisni in Lower Bengal, among a corn* 
paratively depressed and unwarlike Mahomedan populatioii- 
Syud Aluned, in his letters to the Indiaii Pioiieer (1611), denies 
that even the Wahabis consider that their situation under ths . 
English in India justifieB n holy war; and he mentioiis that in 
1857, when the mutineerB held Delhi, Bakht Khan, the rebel 
commander, endeavoured to compel the Moulviee of that dty 
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to declare lawful a JiJidd againgt the British; but was boldly 
wilihstood and opposed by two leading WahdbiH. If these two 
laamed doctors came forwaiTl spontaneously at such a time to 
deny the legality of the Jihddf the instance is a veiy strong 
one: but if the fact was that they had been called upon by 
Bakht Ehan^ a famous mutineer, to put their aignatares to 
such a declaration while tlie lilnglish were bomhnrding the city, 
it is posaible that they liad noticed the lines of the English 
lotteries pushing gradually nearer, and had reflected upon that 
text quoted some pages back from tlie Koran, about true believers 
not being bound to rush upon destruction. But whatever may 
be the real conviction'? r>l' Wahabigm, without doubt its followers 
are few throughout all India, and nre iiteusely unpopular with 
all other sects Mnlimuedaiis in pri>vinccH where Mahomedan 
loyalty is infinitely moi'c impiutaut to the secuiity of our 
^ Oovemment thou in Bengal proi^er. In many pojts oi Indio, 
** the appearance of a Wnhabi jpreaiher ia the sigiifd for sharji 
inteinal di^ord; <nUitnt thfolofjicinn brooks out at once* 
It is bome y<^ars since the Nkaiu's government at Hyderabad 
expelled the Wahiibis for breeding endless strife in that great 
Husolman city, where it uas not safe to attend religious revivals 
without sword and buckler; and very recently a Wahabi teacher 
came down to the province of Beror, in the Hyderabad conntary. 
He was an earnest reformer, tuid the abuses .which he de¬ 
nounce were patent; but in a few weeks he had quarrelled 
with the chief Moulvies of fheir dihti'ict over questionfl of theo¬ 
logy and ecclesiaetic discipline, with all the Pharisees, and with 
Demetrius the silverith, upon backslidings connected with 
worship at shmics, and the ungodly gains made by trading upon 
superstitions usages. All x’ortics rimlently accused him of 
sedition against C»sar,thj\t is, against the Queen’s GoveirmneiitH, 
The BritiBh oSci^, taking a broader view of their duty than 
did the Homan Gollio, not only refused to interfere in a 
dispute about religious law, but also took measures to preserve 
order and prevent violence to any man, and the Wohibi was 
placed under the special protection of the police, 

1 hare thus attempted to set forth my view of the causes of 
^bhomedan discontents with us in India, by shewing that 
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thesti caitaea Eure far tke moat part innate and eoingeiiiUl with 
growth of ottr empire there. But Br. Himter and CohSi^ 
Lees haye brought up prominently a series of partioaliar 
grioTBiLoes^ and these it is right to estatnine^ Br» Hunter, 
especially, devotes a whole chapter to the wrongs of the 
MahomedaiiB, which he declares to have been indicted by 
blunders criminal enough to free our subjeotfe from thmr obli* 
gation of allegiance.* Now many of the most important facts 
and dgures on which he relies in tliis section of his woflc 
have been hiibUy challenged, whether buecessfully or otherwifio 
cannot be positively decided; but without going into these 
details, I propose to look into the bubBtauce of some of the 
graver charges laid bjfl^libn, and by Colonel Lees against the 
Indian adminiafr-ation. 

Colonel Lees and Dr. Hunter both deduce very serious and 
wide-reaching coiisequences from the educatiqpal policy inau-^ ^ 
gurated in 1836 by a very characterihtio Minute of Lord * 
Macaulay, who then held ofrlce in India. The question was, 

^ how to apply the State grant toward higher education; whether 
the public mstruction to be subsidized by public money should 
be English or Oiiental; whether the languages, ecdenco and 
philosophies of the ^est or of the East should be encouraged 
by the State, Macmday was altogether in favour of the ’NVest; 
and he heat down all i^pposltioD by hib brilliant and impetuous 
attack upon Orientalism, He said that a single shelf ofra good 
European library was worth the whole native literature of 
India and Arabia; that it was not decent to use the public 
frinds for bribing the Indian youth to read hooks full of mou« 
strous lies and blunders; and so on with startling antitheses * 
aa usual* securing a gi'eat triumi^h to the Anglicists, From 
that day English (to-Uhe the words of Colonel Lcesf) "hiS 
been recognized as the medium of higher ed«ation in 
and the subjects taught in it have been entirely European; 
and Colonel Lees declares the effect of this change was ** the 
gradual and steady transfer of the civil government of the 
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cotmtfy from Mahomed&a& to Kow this sweepiiig 

tfisMioii UlustrEbteB the rhetorical praotioe of which complaint 
has been made elaewhei-e in this essaj, of tracing back great 
erenta to slender origins of a ^^special and narrow Mnd; and 
certainly the TCrj contrast between minute canaea and nni" 
versal edSects does strike the imagination of incautious readers, 
I myself ahonld be inclined to demur, with all deference to 
anthoiitj which deserves respect, both to t)ie manner of infer- 
eSlco and to the fact assumed in the conclusion. But it may 
be agreed that the change of system, as it was carried out, 
was impolitic, for reasons which arc just of the sort which 
Lord Macaulay, with all Ilih genius, did not always feel or 
understand, because he lacked full syxnpatliy with the deeper 
and more delicate fibres of- political sensitiveness. To lum 
all Oriental literatiu^ was ftlmost entirely worthless, and this 
^ quite enough for liim; that a sentimental attachment for 
^ their ancient book-loi'e and a prejudice against superseding it 
iu bH public instruction by a f'U'eign language and library, 
might exist among the people of India, did not impress him 
as points calling for wary consideration. This blind side of a 
brilliant writer on politics is very w ell displayed in a somewhat 
similar case, when it was proposed to buy certain in valuable 
Irish maiiuacri})ts for the British Museum. Lord Macaulay 
(says Mr. M. Arnold *) declared ihat he saw nothing in the 
whole collection worth purchasing, cxccjft the correspondence 
of Lord Melville on the Ameiicsn war. If he tliought ancient 
Celtic literature mere rubbish, it wais not likely that he should 
set much store by Sanskrit and Ai^bic treatises, which have not 
even an antiquaiiaii value. So he prevailed on die Goveniment 
of tiiat day to de-Orientalize Uiuvei^ity education; and in this 
he carried his point too far. It would have been wiser to 
permit Musalmans, as Colonel Lees has since proposed, to 
g^radnate in Oriental classics; and we might have continued 
ample State provision for the religious education of their youth, 
according to the course of study approved by their customs 
and thw religion. We are as yet hardly so firmly established 
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in India as to be warranted in undertaking the propagation of 
true flcience and undenominational inatructioni while ^cli 
tliinge are unpalatable to important communities with sensitive 
prejudices; we cannot yet afford to risk political obloquy in 
the diBBemination of those principles* If the MahomedaiL still 
prefers his own literature, our business is not to gaii^y him 
disagreeably, but to let liim take his own course for the pre- 
Bent. It should be explained that primaiy schools have never 
been Anglicized or made sti‘ictl 3 ' secular, and that the allegSS 
grievances were found in the which excluded Oriental 

classics from the cnnitulum of the Ptesideney Universities, 
thus ban-in" the afHiiutiun of the purely Mahomedan eoUegee, 
and in tlie allotniont of the fund^ i>f one particular Mahomedan 
college (at Jloogbl^) toward English instead of toward Oriental 
learning* All these thorough-going re form a, these abrupt 
innovations, ivei'c fur too prematiu'c; we cannot harry aff 
ancient people of some cnltm-e so nqudly through phases of* 
social progress which ’nitli European nations have occupied 
long i)eriodii; and bi fact these educational grievances have 
since been for tlie most pait remedied* 

On the other hand, I must repeat ray opinion that the direct 
consequences of our educational changes have been exagge¬ 
rated; and that though these tbinge may have contributed 
something t<i the discontent and discouragemeni of Hahomedan 
students in Bengal, titry have had little or nothing to Ho with 
the general feeUngs or position of the Mahomedaua of India* 
Moreover, while it is certain +hftt the Government might 
offend Mahomedan prejudices and interests by openly pufibing 
on English education all over the coirntry, especially by attempt¬ 
ing this hastily; j^et, if we ore tu go forward at all, the move¬ 
ment must be in this direction, and all true intellect and real 
literary capacity among Mahomedans must gradually follow, 
though the Hindus have been permitted to take the lead of them* 
The Mahomedans may be mclined to hang back, and to be much 
disaatisded with the supersession of their classics by modem 
literature; but these are difficnlttea and thwarting influeneea 
which were sure to cross our path; they were not created 
artificially or brou^t about by adminiatratiTe mismanagement, 
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'^ougb some mientaisagemeQt majh^iTe complicated the problem. 
A:^hoiv, we caimot now stand stilly or shut out the rueh of 
Itgbt and air which have followed onr throwing open, the win¬ 
dows of the West, because at first it cMUa and dazes the con* 
servat^e Mahomedan. For we mu^^t recollect that he does not 
so much object to the influx of WeBtcni knowledge, as to the 
inevitable consequence that it has become abroad open channel 
toward official promotion and profesHional eminence under our 
r^ime, firee to all comers; whereby the old studies and the exclu¬ 
sive jnivileges of Mahomedau leariiing, ai’c more or loss super¬ 
seded. Now it iM veiy hard to discover how we cmi help tliem 
here, since our civil govciiimout of Intlia dfemands the best heads 
and the highe,st bkilled training that the world can give, tind 
by using inferior toolh we should incur a peiil far moi*e seriona 
than any tlmt can gi'ow out of the reactionaiy suaceptibilitiea of 
'MahomednuB* With niilitaiy service, so dear to Mahomedans, 
the question of superiui' education lias as yet no concern; but 
our raison d*cfre in India, tind oar motto for ruling it, must 
ever be La cannh c oin-erfe fou t^fL uts; and the imlicy of the « 
Indian Oovernnicnt sets steadily towaid tluowing open to 
that career an increasing x>ro[»oiiion of the appointments in 
ever^' graile of the aduiinistiativo and judicial sciviccB. With 
all reBi»e(;t for the very weighty authority of Mr, W. G. 
Palgrave, and for his intimate acquaintance- with Mahom* 
edan 'countries, I am afraid that his project* of establishing 
separate Mahomed jui law-crmrtg lor judging all social and 
religious questions arising between Mahomedaiis by one of 
themselves, would now hardly satisfy in India oven themselves. 
The measui’e might (succeed iu great Mahomedon cities, aa 
in Delhi or Patna, Uiough even there some might prefer comts 
which ore quite dispassumate and mcorruptihle, at leafft for the 
appeal j while the separate jurisdiction might tend to increase 
the isolation of the Mahomedaiis amid the rising generations 
of India. But all over the vast provinces of India tlie Mahome- 
dans ore often veiy thinly scattered i and in many great districts 
we should be much puzzled to find them capable judges. 


See Fiuer’e Maga^jne tar fabnuoy, 1372. 
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If the UshomedanB really deaire, as the best of them do, tcf 
maintain in onr Indian empire the high place which U£r 
remarkable qnalitieB, their strong mental character and their 
h^h physical courage, naturally assign to them, they must in 
these dl^B make up their mincla to accept Western |ffienc6 
4Uid literature, and to join the society of nations whicn mle 
and lead the whole world. To those Mahomedans who cling 
to their own claHsicSj and who adhere to the kind of training 
afforded by the study of Arabic theology or phUosophyi erdty 
facility and even encouragement should be given* AH natives, 
ns Colond Lees has proposed, might be free to graduate In the 
liters humaniorihits of the East or of the West, as they should 
please; there might be an Oriental faculty as well as an 
English faculty of Arts in oiiv Indian tlmversities, so that 
every one might follow his own bent and take his ehoioOi 
But although we may feel oui’selves bound to throw open both 
lines of study to our Indian bubjectft, and precluded from doa^ 
ing the ancient road merely becauae wc think tliat it leads 
* astray, yet we cannot guarantee the hutae results to either 
branch of education and learning; we cannot promise to those 
who may choose Oriental scholarship, that they ghall find them** 
selves abreast, in all the various high-roads of life which lead 
to profit and dihtinction, with the men who shall have devoted 
themselves to acquiriug the kutjwledge which in these days ig 
power, the intellectual treaaiues which make fifty yem^ of 
Europe better than a cycle m Cathay, which are the sinews 
of peaceful eippire as surely as money is tlie sinew of war* 
It is impossible hut that those who hold btick in modem India 
will find themselves left behind; wherefore we may doubt whe¬ 
ther the Mahomedans win be much appeased by any concessions 
of encouragement to their special studies i because their real 
grievance is that these sta<lies are no longer in fashion, 
distinction and court favour can no longer be gained by profi 
ciency in the literatm^e and theology of Islam. Thie b a real 
and sensible grievance; but how are wo to remedy it, 
by patience and extreme conaidemtion 7 Nor is it posaible to 
comply with the demands of those liberal Mahomedans who 
have too much intelligence not to wreeive the enow>uw^, 
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^vajutage of European education, yet too much patriotiEia to 
aSbudon without reluctaace the language of their country and 
the traditions of their fkithi These gentlemen, among whom 
Synd Ahmed Khan i& prominent, argue that all the stores of 
Weston knowledge should not be kept under the lock and key 
of the English language, but that our Government ought to 
provide for Indians access to this rich treasure-house through 
the media of their own vemaculars, so that a native need not 
labour for years at a foreign tongue before he can work his 
way up into the higher atmosphere of philosophic thought or 
scientific practice. No doubt this necessity of first mastering 
a stiCAnge language is a severe obstacle, but it is one which we 
should hardly attempt to remove; for we caunot undertake to 
translate European literature for the benefit of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, the best of whom would already laugh at 
peltcy abridgments and impoi-fect renderings, Syud Ahmed 
Khan^B Bon has passed through an Eng^h University, and haa 
qualified himself to vise to the firnt rank of any profession or 
service which he may choose after Jiis return to India; what 
chance will there be against him in intellectual competition 
for young men who have never learnt English, or who have 
worked at European literature through Hmdustani ^ traas- 
lationa? Possibly those pioneers fioui the East who have 
first explored and occupied this literazy Eldorado of the 
y^esf, may devote themselves to laying out the road, aa 
tmnalators and expounders in the vernacular, by which the 
mass of their less enterprising and less affluent countiymeu 
may follow; but this is a task which we English ai'e 
eompelied to leave to their patriotic energy. The English 
Government has constructed for all natives a good system of 
education in their own dialects; and tlie offleial 
ini^eotora very properly heed not the strong probability (if not 
certainty) that some sort of reUgious instruction is given in 
the State schools, which are all quasi-denominational; that is, 
ihe Husulman and Hindu schools are ordinarily separate. 
There is no reason why Mahomedan hoys should not receive 
an exdnsivdy Mahomedan education; the State will atW 
iqbahtias eldUentaay instmetion of this kind, if only deepni 
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mdimfiiitB of Beculjar knowledge ftto also givBti, Sut in tbo 
higher standardly of education we cannot well re&'aiiif on free- 
trade principles, from ehowing a decided bias in favour of 
English learning, becauae, though it is undeniably a foreign 
importation, yet it is so incomparably the best. We may 
silence natural complaints and appease prejudice by an im¬ 
partial and eyen-banded ^listiibution of the educational grants 
to Eastern and Western learning; nud we may attempt, as^ 
I>r. Hunter wisely recommends, to connect the two branches 
of study; but tlie ultimate result may be safely left to the 
shrewdness and literary taste of the cleverest races in Asia* 
It is no new thing that Icai^mng and science should be projm- 
gaied as the resuH of conquest; and though the Mahome- 
dans^ like other martial races, have usually taken their 
civilization from couquerecl petqdes, they may be content for 
once to accejit light and intellectual leadiug from a nation ^ 
that has over them the advantage of European training in arts 
as well as in anus. 

It would take up much time to examine in detail the other 
specific chai'ges alleged against the British fjovemment, which 
ore taken to form reasonable and sufl&cient ground for our un- 
populaiity among Mahomedans, by writers wlio trace it ijume- 
diately to admmbtmtive shortcomingK, The chai'ges are very 
Berioualy worded. “ Deliberate inalversation of religious foun¬ 
dations/^ is, for instance, a tremendous accusation a gainst a 
Christian G oven^merit of Ind ia; and it has not been proved by D r * 
Hunter. All Jhat could be really established on this indictment 
is that sonietiines we have scrutinized with iijudicious rigour 
the title-deeds whereby endowments were held, and that in one 
instance wc unwisel 3 % though in good faith, attempted to divert 
towards education on the Eurojjeim system the funds of an estate 
bequeathed for Maliomedon pious uses* Another count is for ^ 
“ abolishing the Mahomedan law officers who gave the sanctiooi 
of religion to the maniage tie; ” as if we had cut asunder the 
bonds of Mahomedan society and broken up jaznilies. Whereaa 
fill we have done is to cease to appoint Kiizis by order of State^ 
leaving election or selection to the Mahomedan communitiefi* 
This was a change, possibly an error, of which the oonaequencea 
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were not foreeeen at the time, and it has since been set tight 
wheieyer recmrenee to the former state of affaii^s seemed 
possible. The truth is, that were seeking to dissociate 
the State £rom its patronage of non-ClmHtian religions, and 
we fended that the severing of ^eueh connections would be 
rather agreeable than otherwise to Mohonxedans and to 
Hindus, who might be jealous of our exerdsing these powers* 
Meanwhile, the Kazis are still ixerforming tlieir ministty and 
Abiding their official allowances, which are ordtnaTily secured 
upon the laud or on the land revenue ; they aie in no way abo- 
li^ed, though they are no longer officers of tlie Government. 
It is possible that all these chfiiig*fs may have produced some 
local irritation here and there, where they affected vesteti in¬ 
terests and Gtroug prejudices ; but no reasonable politidan will 
allow that they have ever been buffii‘ieutly luipni tant or wide- 
Bpread in tlieir effects to cause a generid reviihion of feeling 
among MahumectanB all over India. By fiu' the greater pro¬ 
portion of Mfthomedans have p±'olmbly never heard of these 
things; and it must he again observed that both Ibe writers 
who enlarge upon them draw their peresonal expcidence mainly 
firom the same province, T.ower Bengal* Jf may be fairly 
contended, fu oppodtirm to KUch views, tJmt ihc feeling among 
Mohomedans of di&mdination to our rule, and the occasional 
seditious stirs which move India from time to time in various 
quartef^,* are the natiu'al iucLdents of alien do million over a 
vast imsetUed population; that all we see and hear is no 
more than might be expected and predicted; and that the 
Mahojnedau element is ueceRsarily and by its nature an element 
of some contrariety and resliesenessi The improved meauH 
of correspondence and communication, by post and telegraph, 
by railway and steamboat, are drawing Islam together; and 
whereas at the beginning of this century the Indian Maiiomedsns 
were mainly cut off feomthe great Mahomedau nations westward 
of them, and were of no great account abroad, they are now 
taking, by their wealth, their educatiOTi, and their civilization, 
a very prominent place among Mahomedan societies. India is 
becoming the highway from Central Asia to the ?ea, by the 
railroads which connect Peshawiir, and the main thoroug^iferea 
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from K«bnl and Kandahati with Bombay and Korraohee; 
and in the annual concour&e of pilgrims to the holy citLffb of ^ 
the Hejaz the are by far the most uuiueroxis. All 

those circumstances give a constantly expanding importance to 
any question touching Tslam in India, increase its intricacy, 
and prove the need of surveying the whole situation before 
attempting to de■scribe it* Every now and then some skilful 
writer startles iis by a vigorous picture of one side of this 
question f by groiqiing many striking facts, and by piling up 
into a heap all the errors and oversights which are inevit- 
ably scattei'ed along the difficult path we have Ifod. Buf I 
believe that, to other nations who act as bystanders, the real 
wonder is that the blunders ore not more, and tliat unpleasant 
premoiiitoiy symptoms of trouble or ill feeling are on the 
whole so slight* r 

I have attempted to sketch, though much too rapidly andf 
imperfectly, the principal causes and conditLons which have 
originated and still keep up among the Mshomedaus a certain 
irksome dissatisfaction with our Government, and which mubt 
long postpone a complete reconciliation between ns and that 
high-spirited but somewhat uncompromi&ing community, 
because whatever is substantial in their complduts is, for 
the most part, either inseparable .from the situation, or else 
the remedy lies v, itk themselves* In so for as these grievances 
are part and parcel of the actual situation, we must depend 
on time and reason to allay tliem, and we must endeavour 
to convince th^ MahomedDns that they are faiiiy compensated 
for the loss of past advantages by the benefits which certainly 
accrue to them from living under the most just and the most 
enlightened government that has ever been tried in their 
country. In so far as they can point to wrongs which have 
been accidental, and the consequence of mistakes which all 
foreign rulers must commit more or less, we are doing ottr 
best to apply a remedy, and we see that the Mahomodans do 
not lack fervent advocateb among the best of our own. Bn^^sh 
But we must work upon our own broad notinns of 
essential jusrice and expediency; we cannot contmnaII|y twist 
and modify them so as to fit In with the curves an^ angles ^ 
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of accidental and temporory pr^udioeBj in India or elaewhere. 
We cannot goarantee to Maliotoedana as a ligbt wiiat would 
be unfair to other Indian fellow-Bixbjeets; we will not deny 
ciTil status to any subject of the Queen^ conyert or pervert; 
nor will we put back the hands of +Iie dial by retarding Ihe 
sowing and high cultivation of Kuropean education in bo 
splendid and bo fertile a laud as India. Wc must continue to 
epliat the best men into our eervices, whoever they may be ; 
and we must govern the country^ at any cost, on the principles 
of order and progressj of civil liberty and religious equality. 



CHAPTER X. 

OUE EELiaiOtTS POLICY IN INDIA. 

{JPstTtmffftilif fymeWf 1872 ^) 

Diflienlty of poAitioa of ifao 'Brituli OoTcmnivnt in Indis^ iii ro^BJid ta the numeMfeia 
creeds And sects ; and to the widely dilF^ut jihaAM of religious opliuoa iu 
£utoi>o uad m Asia—Drief fJcHch of the early policy of toWaticm adopted hy 
the English in India, diareganl shown forpohtioal i DaBoustonaiiTe^iiHtiiiiiii; 
carefhl poifeniuuLCfl of State osrcmoiiiial towards Hindu woi4hi]is—O^adiud 
effect of nuBbioniiTy protests against canncxioii of V-egHsh GoTOmineat with 
the religiooe of the conutiy y withdrawnl of Oof eminent from nperintonde^Je 
of endowment* ; counter protects of native* aguoat total withdrawal; con»^^ 
and tendency of legislation on the sul^aot; effect upon it of the mut^y— 
Gtievancos of the Haliomediuis ad put foirward hy English Writer^ ; ^tklsm 
of thdr views—Snggeationa as to the proper policy to be followed* 

In Great Britain the relations of the State^to religion aro 
still in a very delicate condition. Hardly any subject is so 
keenly diBcusaed or so little settled even in this coantryp 
where we are a self'goTeming people very fairly agreed upon 
eBsential beliefs, at any rate unanmious in accepting ChrU* 
tianity as the religious baids of our civil society. No question 
of home politics ferments so rapidly under oontroversy among 
lilnglisbmeu, and for that reason nothing would more surely 
attract their serious attention to Indian affairs than a general 
impTesdon that our Govemment in the East had been blun- 
dering in its deallngfl with the religious convictions of the 
people. Yet I imagine that Englishmen at home do noh 
always realibe or make aUowonce for the degree to which the 
imivei^al prohlem as to the proper hinctions of government 
becomes complicated, when the points under debate ore the 
duties and attributes of the government of India by the 
English; more particularly whenever we have to decide 
upon the attitude which Christian rulers should up in 
regard to the numerous creeds and sects which ab(^d in. 
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and ccnatantlj issue afresh out of that officin^x reli^tiuntt 
IB'or it is not merely that the leading popular faiths of India 
differ one another widely and positiTelj^ to the extent of 
setting forth opposite conceptions of primordial moraUty^ and 
contradictory practical rules as to what are acts of laudable 
deyotion, and what are outrageous public nuisances^ but we 
have to do with the varying shapes and colours assumed by 
tl^ese diverse ideas and doctrines as they are viewed through 
different intellectual media. Besides having to arbitrate 
among proclaimed antagonists, we hnd ourselves confronted 
h^ one or another faith in it-^ several phases simultaneously, 
as when it is held outwardly by people who disagree en¬ 
tirely in their true appreciation and practical application 
of it; while the behaviour of the Government in tliis curious 
situation is watched and criticised from standpoints so far 
,{tpart as are England and India. Thus the Gavemment has 
not only to reconcile the interestb and to reco^ise the peculiar 
institutions of several powerful natii^ creeds radically dis¬ 
tinct in structure, and mutually hostile in temperament, but 
has to submit its proceedings to tribunals of religious opinion 
in Europe as well as in Asia, and to take account of theological 
prejudices in two continents. So we m-e continually measured 
by inconsisteni standards and weighed in discordant balances. 
In India we have to give reason for our doings to rigid 
Brahmans and to iconoclastic Mahomedans—- 


" Sneh a& da bvold th^u: fkltb upon 
Tho hol^ tdxt of piko And gon , 


W6 have to stand well in the dim religious light of a fetich 
wnihdupper, and to satisiy the reiined Deism of the Brahmo 
' We must at the same time reply to vigorous mis- 

toocietieg who would have a Chnstisn goverument 
openly to its faith by cutting off nllo\^anceh to heathen^ 
and we must argue with Nonconfonnists at home who 
our eccleefastiGal expendituie, and would give no 
pttUio money from Indian reyenues tc Christian ministers.. 
I IpIKring hksts years the growth of a strong many-sided interest 
aihdtn created in Bnglatid a general half^inow^ 

i »t 
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ledge of tiem, and a eort of fiision or confuBion among tiioae 
ideas which lie upon the "border land between Eastenf and 
TrVe&tem habits of Ihought regarding such a nnivereally in¬ 
teresting subject as religion. Half-knowledge is proverbially 
dangerous ; nor i« it more likely to be cither safe or effective 
when it is handled as tunmunition of parliamentaiy warfare, 
01 * used for drawing fiom India analogies to BUpport party 
meastireB in England^ or for producing startling effects m the 
political and popubu* literature which occupies and divci'ts f£e 
minds of tlie outer public upon the present condition of our 
Inilian Empii^* Yet eacli and all of these vaiioua critics 
require the Goveinment to do or abstain irom something, 
while every step wldcli the Government takes backward or 
foiward is usually distasteful to one or the idher. 

For the time is past when the Government of India could 
escape all this tangle of contradictory responsibilities 
demands by doing nothing, and by maintaining the stains 
qito* From the beginning, indeed, of our dominion in the 
East one of the cardinal principles upon which we adminiatei-ad 
the countiy has been Toleration, It was lucky for England 
that she got her film footing in India at a period when religious 
onthusiaKin was bui-ning veiy low in the nation; neitlier within 
nor without the Churcli of the eighteenth century was there 
left any ardent spiiit of proselytising abroad or of ecdesiasticai 
domination at home (eiicexjt over Irish Papists), and so we 
avoided the tenible blundei's of fanaticism made by the 
European ^nations, who in the lire ceding centuries had gone 
before us Eastward and "Westward, to India and to Ameiica, 
in the career of adventure and conquest. Moreover, tolera¬ 
tion, meaning complete non-interference with the religions of 
the natives, was of such plain and profitable expediency with 
the East India Company in its earlier days, that not t^j^havo 
practiBed it would have been downright insanity in an associa¬ 
tion whose object was to do bueiness with Indians; wherefore 
the merchants who enforced a strict monopoly of materiid 
commerce were always careful to encourage free trade and 
unlimited speculation in religion. So the tradirion of total 
abstinence from any religious policy grew up, and was tnsiit- 
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tamed long after the Company had ceased to defend on the 
favour of Indian princes or priests, and had instead become 
arbiter of thein^ dcBtinles* We continued, as a great rising 
Power, to survey all religions (mcluding Christianity) with 
the moat imperturbable and ecjnitable indifterence. We 
tolerated every superstitious rite or cu'^toui to the extent of 
carefully protecting it; any single institution or privilege of 
the nativefl that had in it a tincture of I'eligious motive was 
he'dged round with respect, endowments were conscientiously 
left untouched, ecclesiastical grants and ullowances to pious 
persona were scrupulously coiitinned; in fact, the Company 
accepted all th('se liabilities created by its predecessors in rule 
as tinsts, and assumed the olhce of administrator general of 
chaiitable and religious legucios to every denomination. We 
disbursed impartial!}' to Hindus, Musalmans, and Parsecs, to 
iferetic and orthodox, to Jagaun^th’s enr, and to the shrine of 
a Mahouicdan who died lighting against infidels, perhaps 
against ourselves* Tliis was, on the whale, a conduct as wise 
and prudent as it was generally xiopular; for no anterior 
goveminent had preseivcd such complete equipoise in its re¬ 
ligions predilectionjj; tlie Hahomedanshiul indulged in chronic 
outbursts of sheer persecution, while tlie Marathas often laid 
heavy taxes on MaIioine<lan endowiuenth, if they did not 
entii^ely conftscate them in times of hniuKdal need. At the least 
every sflcceeding ruler provided loi’gely and exclusively for the 
servioea of his own religion, and moat I'aielj for any other; to 
do this much was not only the right of a conqueq^ing prince, 
but his dut}^ springing obviously out of the fact that he was 
hoimd to pi'omote the spread of ceiiain tenets or the glori- 
^fication of certain divinities. Ou the other hand, the only 
tutelary deities which the Company cared to propitiate were 
powArfol personages in the flesh at home; and in India their 
chief officers were so cautious to disown any political coioiection 
with Christianity, that they wei^ occasionally repoited to have 
no religion at adL It thus came to pass that whereas Hinduism 
ind lalam had been well endowed and richly salaried when¬ 
ever the Hindus or Mohomedans had from time to time been 
predominant, Christianity took nothing by the wonderful turp^ 
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of {brinne which at last brought Christum a to the top of the 
wheel in India; and for the first time India saw the wealth of 
vast provinces dispeuficd rtilcra who showed the sli^test 
inclmation to allot any portion, beyond a few very moderate 
fialarieB, to the religion which tliey UiemselTes professed. The 
consequence was a marked and striking contrast between the 
condition of native Christiana and tlmt of other historical 
religious cummunitiea, the more extmordinaxy and unpresaive 
because all temporal }>ower was in the Lands of those.wlfd 
belonged to the religion which possessed no temporalities, and 
because the racc^ which had been superseded in domimon 
retained great religions endowments. While Chiistians held 
the higliest of^ces of State, with inesponsible power over 
immense I'evenues, the Christian religion was as poor and as 
depressed as when it firht struggled for e^stence among the 
pontids and philosophers of tlie Koman Empire; and abont 
the time when the quRiTels of Greek and Lratin monks over 
their holy places in Turkey W'elhtiigh sliook the throne of the 
chief sovereign of Islam, in India the Christian s, aa a bodj^, 
were left by our English Goveiuinent with no more privilege 
nor protectorate than would have been accoMed by ordinary 
magistrates to any insignificant group of worahippers without 
pretension to political importance. Toleration of this heroic 
Belf*denyiiig kind contradicted all the precedents and prejudices 
of Asia. * 

When I speak of the Indian Christiana, I must not be 
supposed to mean a body composed mainly of the Company's 
servants, or of immigrants from Europe during Engjieli 
rule. It IS well known that a branch of the early Nea* 
toxian Church jirospered for several centuries in Souiheni, 
India, principally about Travancore; and thou^ these 
Christian communities are said to have been much weak^ 
ened hy later dissensions with thd Roman Catholics, Xa 
Croze, whose History of Christianity in India was pub-** 
hfihed in 1724, says that in his day they had fifteen hundred 
churches and as many towns and villages within the htng-^ 
dome of Cochin and Travancore. The Abbd Duboia atqtod 
in bis evidence before the House of Commons that iu 
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the Ekomber of Ronum Catholic Chrietiom m the eoutheni 
penifneola of India was estimated to exceed one million^ 
but that ^^tbe ChrisiLm religion had been viaibly on the 
decline dtmng theae past eighty years/' As for thek con¬ 
dition at the time (1832y when M« Dubois was speaking, 
he goes on to suggest that the state of the native Christians 
mi^t be materially improved if, above all, their religious 
^ gnides could be placed above the state of penury, or rather 
btggaEy, in which they live generally, moat of them having 
nothing for their support but the scanty substance of dis^ 
tressed Hocks, themselves in the greatest poverty, and the 
priests being thus reduced, in order to procure themselves 
absolute necessaries, to the sad but unavoidable necessity of 
making a kind of trafS^c of the sacraments, and otherwise 
debasing themselves.” * He ** proposed to shelter the clerg}^ 
%om the horrors of indigence/' by giving to eveay bishop a 
^ salary of about six hundred rupees {^60} yearly, and to priests 
in due proportion. Up to the year 18S1 native Cliristians had 
been placed under* stringent civil disabiliticB by our own regu¬ 
lations, which fonnally adopted and regularly enforced the 
loose and intermittent usages of intolerance which they found 
in vogue; native Christians were excluded from practUmg as 
pleaders, and firom the subordinate ofHcial departments, although 
no such absolute rule of exclusion had ever been set up against 
them by Hindus or Mshomedans; while converts to Chris- 
tiauity were liable to he deprived, by reason of their convex- 
^ aion, not only of property, but of their wivet and children; and 
they seem to have been generally treated as unlucky outcastb 
with whom no one need he at the trouble of using any sort of 
oonsideration* The British Government had ord^jied for 
tiboir own servants some ecclesiastical establishment, but it is 
described as having been in Western India “ a disgrace to our 
national character "t until the conslitation of the see at Cal¬ 
cutta in 1814* For many decades of our rule there was in the' 


^ * Pulimieiitijy Fapere, Miaatoo of ComciitW« ofn tlue aflWka of tbs Eut 
XhridttiAa, India Oouipui^, 

' + ArpwdlX to Report from SeleciV 
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Bombay Frosidoncy only tbe first Englisli cliur^h wHcli had 
been built at Bombay in 1714; and just one hundred x^eare 
later one bii^op was appointed for all Protestant India, with 
nineteen chaplains for tbe whole Bengal Fresideney, and one 
Scotch mixiister to each Presid^cy, an economical allowance 
with which the mnnerous Scotchmen in India appear to havo^ 
always been quite contented. The local governments were 
also rather grud^gly permitted to bnild a “few cheap 
chapels; ** but it w^aa remarked that the Bomau Caih9lias 
shamed the Protestants (tnid saved the revenues) by building 
their churches without any aid firom the Treasury. It is 
not clear that tbe indigenous Christian communities got any 
sort of aid or subsidy ; in the year 1832 tliey were described 
as being in a state of ** lamentable superstitious degi'adation^^' 
eepecioUy in Salsette Island (close to Bombay), which had 
been Bridsh territory sinoe 1774. But at tliis time the rel^ 
giouB institutions and rites of tbe Hindus and Mahpmedans 
were treated witli deferential and scnipulous obseiwance of the 
position which they held under native governments. All the 
customary honours, civil and militoiy, were paid to shrines 
and images ; the district magistrates contmued to press men, 
according to ancient use, for diaggiiig the cars of a famous 
idol, and declined to exempt Christians from tins geuered 
corvee / we administered the endowments, paying over net 
rentals to priet^ts or ministers; “our interference ertended 
over every detail of management, we regulated their funds, 
repaired their biiildings, kept in order the cars and images, 
appointed tileir servants, and purveyed the various commodi¬ 
ties required for use of the pagodas/'* All these matters, 
however, were merely forms of harmless external observanee 
which the executive might fairly recognise, just as the law 
courts would take cognizance of idolatrous customs and odju* 
dicate thereupon. But there were other superstitioiis prac* 
tices«pJainly condeumed by the first priuciplee of Christian 
morality and decency, which yet, on account of their motive, 
were exempted by devout opinion from the purview of the 
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ortlitiary criminal law. During a long time the 
hesitated to interfere with such practicea; end this abstention 
wee eonuistent with the pniliculor stage of toleration at which 
onr Goyenunent in India liad then amved. For so long aa 
tlie laws of eacli sepaiate sec^r communitj depend upon and 
^ore derived from its reiigion^ ai'e personal instead of being 
territorial—in such a state of society governments have 
uauAlly held themselTcs precluded from interfering with 
Any, act l^'ftr^ante(l by the creed in which a person has been 
boni^ excepting only when sutdi an act is dangerous to the 
State itself; and weaJciiess tiijd philosopliio indifTerenee have 
combined to commend these prinriidcs all the world over to 
prudent rulers of many strong tribes or of pc^weiftil religious 
factions. 

This rather inimitiro c^mception of the meaning of tolerant 
government was soon, however, found inadequate and incoin- 
■* plete by the European chiefs (not individually without courage 
or political insight) wIuj ftclministcred India under Eiuopean 
dii'cction. Then arose lliat knotty question wliich in different 
shapes and degi'ees has vexed all Christianity biiice we aban¬ 
doned the good old rule and sinqde plan of pure Intoler- 
anoCj and wliich even troubled the London School Board 
during its eaihest discussions as to principles, namely, How 
far are we bound to tolerate that which we firmly believs 
to be twrong ? Those very extreme cases which Professor 
Huxley suggested* by way of red^icing administrative mhiliBm 
to an absurditj', come as matters of fact before Indian ruiers, 
who hod to decide practically about countenancing the wor¬ 
ship of Aatarte, and about permitting other religious usages 
not much less barbarous than Thuggee^ So early as in 1793 
Mr. Grant, in his ** Review of the State of Society in Asia/^ 
had ashed of the Government* “Are we bound for ever to 
preserve aU the enormities of the Hindu system ? Have we 
become the guardians of every monstrous principle and practice 
which it contains 9** Yet only gradually did the Government 
jn^ pt bold to answer these appe^ by a clear negativt* Under 
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LGrd''WeiEeBley th^ exposure of infants and aged parents to 
death by wild beasts or starvation in the Hooghly was declared 
illegal; but the practice of ** driving widows into fitameB by a 
diabolical complicatioa of force and fraudwas tolerated 
until in 1829 Lord W. Bentinck||utlawed it, with some qaaltna 
and many explanations* Th^ and other slmikr domeHiic 
institutions (as slavery, suicide, dc.) were gradually dUaEowed 
upon the plea that such en'ors were so unanimouBly condemned 
by erery system of seculai' law and morality in the world, that 
even genuine religious convictlous mut^t in such instances 
yield to the necessity of some kind of polii'o, were it merely for 
a commonwealth's helf-xirefii‘rvntion* Thus far the Gorem- 
ment could proceed on soLd ground, for Christians and 
IMahomedans apju’oved, whEe Indus (after some grumbling) 
itcquiesced in the drawing om^ new line of toleration so as to 
exclude actf^ of ftagrant inhumanity * though the question 
meddling with shocking indecency fecems to have been ad- 
joumed as rather more metaphysirnl and less urgent. 

But the true religioua difficulty was gradually closing round 
us, despite lahoiiouS declarations of " perfect Neutrality/’ 
We BOOH began to enter upon those intricacies of navigation 
which have ever since beset a government that, during its 
whole course, is more or less under the indiieuce of two dif* 
ferent cuiTents of public opinion, setting in horn the East 
find the West simultaneously, aud both flowing stronger and 
stronger (though in varying proportion of strength) as the 
TOyage j»roccedb* The Western current, hitherto slif^tly felt, 
was gathering drift* It brought a feeling that ChristUmity, 
among other things, ought to be tolerated; that a system 
which allowed native Christiuna to be punished publicly by 
canes t for refusing to drag the qar of Hindu idols, wMcli 
faxed them for support of these idols, and which visited them 
with civil disabilities, was, to say the least, an ^xcosBive 
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deferenqe to the opinion of miyoritios. So m 1882 due 
GoTenuneiit went so fax as to pass a law whieh protected all 
persons wlio should change their religion from loss of property 
in coiiseq;uence of that change. I'he enactment was general^ 
thongh its special aim was ifelief to new ClnistianSr yet the 
Hindus actually protested agajnst it as a manifest breach of 
the neutrality which the English had been so careful to pro¬ 
claim, althougli it was notorious that the Mahomedans in 
the*days of their oscendeuey not only bestowed upon their 
proselytes immunity, but reward. From this time forward^ 
nevertheless! the countor-presHure of Kuglish religious opinion, 
mainly organised and directed by tlie growing power of mis- 
monary societies, began to have its seusihle effect upon our 
policy of adxninisti'Btiou; the conscientious scruples of Chris* 
tians, as well as of lliodus or Musolmaiis, were ventilated 
And had gained representation; and tlie contruiieties occa^ 
qionally produced by these rre^sa winds were curious. For 
instance, about 1838 the Goveniuient desired, according to the 
orfUnory routme, to repaii- tlm Imambhrahf or place of prayer, 
belonging to that same religious foundation at Hooghly in the 
recent management of which we liare incun^ed (according ib 
Dr. W. W. Hunter) the charge of deliberate malTersation.** * 
An order was sent as usual to the Board of Revenue in 
Calcutta to invite tenders for these repairs, whereupon one' 
ittemhdr minuted as followed;— 

** It is dtcply diitroBHing to me ta xeceivfl ordori ffom tJie Od^emtoeatwMoh 1 
oauxiot exMute without ^^iepoiialy affendixtg my ooubcioice. I muiat za>p«ctfhlljr 
but eumeeitly eutmAl that I may not be roqiurp J to make tuywlf in dutnimint 
tot tbfl muateaincft ond ei4b«Ui8hni«ii.t of an odiiloe dedicated to woxalup wMdx 1 
am ooiudieiiitiau^ly pemaided ia not that of tho true GoiL 1 know that tho oot 
whzcJi I am diroated to perform is one of vory oaiy oxecution., vad that vny IttUe 
tatotisFonn on tho pert of the fioard is Ilk?Ly to be called for; but thb ia not s 
qnoatiQix of degree, my objection ia one of pnodple, , , . . It la an in my 

cfhiion, of tho greateat mognitade to tak« knowingjly a aiaglo step iix o duoation 
cotttnuy to that of truth.*' t 

This quotation serves to illustrate the diMculties of the position 
in which the Government found itself occasionally placed. On 

^ Oar Indian MuawlininB,” pags tim of tho OoTeimuant of Imdh with 

' IdoUtiy or with ]ldthomediai<m, 
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tLe 006 aide lay the hitherto acknowledged duty of refipecdng 
and maiataming, according to the use and practice of preceding 
goTemmenta and the expectation of the people, the principal 
religiona endowments of the country, and the gulf of troubled 
water into which any open, neglect of snch duty was likely to 
bring us. On the other side an active and increasing party of 
earnest Christiana urged that any stirt of co*operation with 
false creeds was a contpact with Satan, a crime against the tnie 
creed, and that their scruples on this head had as much claiiK 
to respect as the phoidasie^of a Hindu, or the violent aversions 
of a Mahomedan; that Clulstiuiis must no longer be required, 
even figuratively or constiTictively, to draw the car of Jagan- 
iiath; that when a Chi'i^tian chui'ch feU out of repair the 
Government sent orderb to pull it down,* while profeBsionul 
aiTliitectb wei'c employed on mosques; andtliat this species of 
policy only appeared to the natives ns if it were blanched 
timidity. Out of this particular dilemma there has in modem 
times been only one wa}' of escai^e, which is always adopted by 
governments when they find themselves liemmed in and headed 
backward and^forwnrd by rival sects—that of attemptiiig to slip 
away from all connection with ecclesiastical afiairs, and of 
seeking safe anchorage in the calm roads of exclusively secular 
administration* And the unendowed minority naturally desire 
to drive the State into this outlet, as the best bargain which they 
can hope to extort; they cannot consistently hope for estkblish- 
menta because they ai'e sure to have been denouncing them, 
but they caT\ demand disestablishment, if not dioendowment i 
they cannot logioally propose leveliiug up, but they can reason¬ 
ably agitate for levelling down; while the very professiema of 
neutrality and pure impartiality set up by a modem government 
at once lay it open to a chum that tlieir principle pbo ll be uni'^ 
versally applied. Unfortunately this solution of the difi&cully, 
which is thought to be full of hope and promiaa in ^hugland, is 
still B little premature in India, where the euBtoxos and prejn- 
dices of the people still give a somewhat unusual aspect to the 
prinoipLe of complete abstinence by the State expresaini 
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or snpporimg particular religious opinion. Tbe pre¬ 
ceding govemmentSj who framed their religious policy on the 
antique pattern of doing everything for their own creed 
and leaving other creeds alone (eave for occasional out¬ 
bursts of fanaticism)j were at least free from this special kmd 
of emban'assinent. But here were the missionaries saying 
humbly to the English Govcrnraent, ** We don’t ask you to 
^support Cluihtianitj, but if 3 ou must be what we call atheist, 
be *so consistently; do not act as agents and managers for 
any religion at all.” So the Government, being moved 
Ahereto by divers reasons, did in India what evety governing 
body thus placed must eventually do; it resolved to with- 
draW from all clii^ct connection ivith religioue institations, 
ezqidcting thereby to please all parties, and to sit apart from 
the |turmoil of religious strife. The principle of dissociation 
was/ imposed upon the Indian administration by their Home 
Gopcrument, as “ due alike to the character of a Christiaii 
Gojvernment and to the scruples of its Christian officers and 
in the Indian Council reported to England that the neoes- 
Bfuy measures were in progress, which the Court of Directors 
^ntirely approved. 

f But the busiucBS of making over to responsible trustees or 
i ^ardians the enormous possessions of the various reUgiotts 
' [todies in Ihdia, which had been perhaps for generations under 
■ he dmect and powerful adsuiuihtration of successive govern* 

1 iients, involved great and complicated transactions, clogged by 
! nany hitches and much delay. Many of these establishments 
«ad no recognised heads, and when heads were found 
|v^e sometimes incompetent or untrustworthy- There were 
numerous landed estates to be transfen'ed, and proprietors 
^re not easily discovered, while the rights of tenants bad to 
^ guarded. There was a large accumulaticm of surplus eede- 
Biastical Ands in Govemment treasuries, and to hand over big 
l(ump flums of ready cash to temples or slirines would ofren be 
m&rely to force waste and debauchery upon pious and o&oetio 
rcomtaunitiee; for they had no idea of investing such money, 
andjad legitimate objects on which it would be suddenly spent. 
Howeviff, the Government persevered until, by the energy and 
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nAote IocaI knowledge of disifict officers all over the empire^ 
most 'Of the arrangements for handing over to indiyidTials cA^ to 
cerporatiotia the conduct and personal management of rellgioas 
lands and money allowances had been more or less snocoBafuIly 
agreed upon. 

Nevertheless, the Government eoon diecovered that these 
measures by no means satished the religions sentiment of all 
pazties^ or enabled it to shake off ite religious responsibilities ; 
for certain sections of the native population^ both Hindu Un^ 
Mahomedan, began to eomplaiii that the English Govemm^t 
was abdicating one of its most essential functions by refusif ' 
any longer to superintend the religious endowments of jr~ 
country, as had been the immemorial custom and obligatio^^j 
native princes to do; that no other guardianB or trustees 
honest and capable could be found; that there was great 
fusion SB to title, incessant quarrels as to right to use - 
funds or deni with the lands; and that the Govemm^^ 
cynically, and with subtle intent to ruin non-Christian cre^^ 
by the law's delay, referred these disputes to the civil cour^ 
instead of deciding them by its own ancient prerogative an^ 
aococrding to its plain duty. Meanwhile the party whose 
opinionB were represented by the Chiistian missionaries waaj 
pushing forward its advantage horn the other sidei. The. 
Government had determined to be no longer agents and 
officers for institutions of false religions or of healheir raper^ 
stitions t but large annual grants (the donations of our p(rede->- 
oeaaors) continued to be made &om the Treasury towar^ 
the ^pport of idols and idolatrous or inhdel usages; so the 
Honourable Company was " earnestly reminded that idoldtcy| 
is not only a curae to mankind, but that any approval or ooun* 
tenance lent to it, directly or indirectly, ia represented in ths 
Word of God as a grievous offence against Heaven/'* Uwi 
leading case on which both parties relied, and in Ithich that 
conduct of the Government was most impartially condemned 
by Hindus and Christians alike, was that of the great 
of JoganniLth, which had been formally assured of the 

* Mfi&wniil to ^outnunMe Court of IHieoton by Protetiant Mjsm 
1490 (PferlUnwnti^ ^ 
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tioa of the British conquerors when the proTinco of Oatto&> 
in ifhioh the temple is situated, was lomexed; and in ohserr* 
once of this pledge a large eum of money was paid yearly to 
the Brahmans by assignment of the rerenue h*om certam 
tracts, a proposed to commute this assignment 

once for all by a grant of land in perpetuity; upon which a 
hj^ ofScial in Bengal minuted that this was a mere device of 
Christians by profession who wanted to conciliate the Hmdn, 
and*at the same time " to secure themselves against the exe* 
cration of their feUow-ChriTitians by presenting their oblation 
to an idol under the cover of a perpetual endowment*’' instead 
of undergoing the annual disgi*aco of n ni(mey^payment-* This 
UDComfortable aspect of the proposal did not in the end pre^ 
vail, for certain land*^ were conve^^ed to a. Hereditary' Superin* 
tendent in trust for the 1’emple; but the Court of Directory 
forbade the u>iual posting of police inside the bidldlng to keep 
order on great festivals; while the mibsionaries charged ouir 
hapless Government with encouraging '*thc vileht characteiv 
istica of Hindu idolatry," and with tlirectly subsidising “a large 
idolatrous establishment which tends to perpetuate iutellec-^ 
tufll and moral debasement.”f Thus the HigJi Christian party 
was no longer satisfied that Government had ceased to overlook 
the employment of religious funds; it now required that the 
allowances themselves should be stopped I (not, however, that 
their estates should be confiscated); and when it was proposed 
to escape the scandal of period]cal disbursements by a grant 
of land, they retorted that this was merely to peipetuate and 
plant an abuse which ought to be uprooted. At the same 
time many natives cried aloud that Government was shirking 
its duties, throwing their reli^ous institutions into confusion 
by declining to administer them, impoverishiag them by cur- 
toilijig on inadequate reasons the customary grants, and con^ 
f&em by rigorous invesUgations into right and title. 


* BiuUuavataTy r«piiTi. wem utoAlly 1»£ng enjoifvd under valid 

'f Flttilatiuatary FaperSj 18G2. authority at the time when ;i praviace 
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STi^ as by equity nn^ common law of the country these endow¬ 
ments bad neTcr been expected to Bustain* 

Then the question of religious disabilities brought upon 
the Government similarly conflicting renioiistiances agtdnst 
a breach of perfect neuUsdity, Up to 1830 tho^ native 
Chrifitians had been excluded in the Madras Presidency 
(where they were most numetoub) by law &om the bar, from 
jndieial officer» and from the aimy commiesions ^ they wore 
even left amenable in the intonor pix^viuccs to Musolmaii iaw, 
and their civil nght^? were defined by no particnlor code at all 
throughout India, The religious minority ruled both in Ire¬ 
land and in India; but hert^ all likeness ends between the two 
rases, for while hi Jrelnnd all the ecelegiasUcal revenues of the 
country went to support the religioji of the dominant race, and 
the disabilities were laid on the mass of the people; in India 
we sought to conciliate the great majority of our subjects hf 
mamtaining civil dibabilitiea upon that part of the indigeifous 
population which belonged to Oie religion of the conquerors* 
In I8S2 was passed in Bengal a law which protected any man 
from loMug his property b> the effect of the law of a religioii 
whicli he had renounced ■ but in 1845 the Bishop of Bombay 
repre5e]ited that in his diocese the benefit to native Cbriatians 
of the courts of justice confiuod to protecting them from 
personal violence; a convert bud no other rights under the 
RegulfttionB* Uptni this, after much delibemtion, the Govern- 
meut in 1850 framed a Bill which rescinded all laws and 
usages througliout India indicting upon any person forfeiture 
of ri^hU or property by I'cason of his renouncing or being 
excluded from the conununion of any religion* Against this 
the Hindus of Bengal and Madras at once sent up strong 
memoriolB declaring Uiat '^the measure was viewed by the 
whole Hindu population with the utmost horror and dismay; ” 
that its object was evidently to sap the foundaiions of their 
religion, and to insinuate a system of indirect porBOCution; 
and the memorialists, eis usual, respectfully asked ** whether 
this was the Honourable Company's principle of toleration.^’ 
Lord Dalhoctsb (who regarded strong words as a sort d incon¬ 
vertible currency of his own iBsna, good for paying wi^ hut 
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not iot being paid in) carried l^oiigb the reform with Im 
nauM high-handed rasolution; hut the Government found 
itself AO nearer than before to the haven of refuge from 
theologiD winds and cnrrenta; and this very grievance about 
disabilities haa by no means died away, for Colonel Nassau 
Lees gravely registers it among the specific wrongs over which 
the Mahomedans to this day brood discontentedly.* 

ioTp indeed, was Lord Dalhousie from having piloted his 
into calm waters, that he left her on the edge of a 
cyclone. This gradual tolerance of Christianity, the progress 
which it made towards admission within the circle of recog¬ 
nised Indian religions, the bold countenance of its thorough¬ 
going professora, and the perceptible inclination of the State's 
oourae under the incTcaging ripple of Western opinion—all 
thcBe things did combine to arouse jealousy among the more 
^ Anaitive Hindu and Mohomedan classes and interests. They 
saw^that their faiths were losing Uieir old exclusive piivileges, 
and they openly propounded the conclusion that the Govern¬ 
ment was imdermining their religious constitution a with the 
object of proselytism. These ideas, which were abroad not long 
before the great eruption of mutiny and revolt in 1657, aided 
much to bring the native Indian mind into tax inflammable 
condition; when the epaik fell the rebels and mjitinem went 
to the country with Uie cry of Beligion in danger, and the 
ciy wa5 very widely believed. All the prodamations issued 
from Delhi and Lucknow contained allusions to the invidious 
maohinationB of the English against the creeds^ of India; 
while natives about to be executed would oflSsr to embrace 
Christianity if they might be spared, and would be astoniahed 
tkt discovering that this alternative was not permitted^ On 
tbe neutrality question the effect of that bloody wrestle was 
ngtmral ienoti|^. The old Puritanic intolerance which still lies 
hid vt the bottom of the hearts of so many English and Scots 
wm cminoualy rekindled, as big trees at last catch flic from 
irfanng thorns, by the aggressive display of Indian fimaticiajn; 

* bfdttr to Tifsut, hniiti Cokfoel TS* L««y htte of the Mrimwhtatj 
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and wtile the natires piroclaimdd that a treacherous Govem- 
znent had been detected in entrapping them into Cluistialuty, 
EngliBih lajTnen went about eajTUg that we were only Buffering 
the diTine chastisement that is surely brought down upon a 
nation by rulers that deny and degrade their own religion. If 
the more violent MahomedanB had preached holy war, it most 
be remembered that a eection of the Christiaii clergy exhaled 
a Btrong savour of that very same leaven which cauBpp 
Mahomedan bigotry to ferment a manner which some 
people apiiear to regard as a peculiar and portentous 
characteristic of Islam* For m a memorial to Government 
drawn up by the Bombay Missionaiy Conference in 16£d, 
requiring the Government to discountenance and deprive of 
their customoiy money grants all non-diristian places of wor¬ 
ship, the petitioners urged that ^^even if treaties bind us to 
support heathen temples, the obligation forbidding Buch treai^, 
is fat superior, as imposed by God Himself, which (obllgalion) 
cannot be eet aside without drawing down the displeasure of 
the Almighty*^ The missionaxies were thus disturbed in ' 
conscience by precisely the same problem as that which 
occaslonellj hampers loyal but strictly piou^ Mahomedans— 
the dilemma between the mamfeet obligations of honesty and 
good ffdih on tlie one side, and the suggestion of God^s dis¬ 
pleasure on the other; and tlie solution pioposed by the 
memorinl to our Government is very nearly identic^ with 
what in our subjects we call treason—the subordination of 
allegiance theology, the principle tliat we cannot beep 
pledge with persons of a different creed without apostasy & 03 q 
our own. Nor were missionaries the only Enghshmen who 
held political doctrines of this colour during the period which 
immediately followed the great mutiny; for though the chief 
goveniors and councillors of India were proof against such 
aigtunents, and untouched by such passions, yet about this 
tame tiiere BpxK^arcd in certain parts of Northern India a biaa 
toward such combmations as the Bible and the sword, and a 
disposition to entertain the idea that the Government might 
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B&ver its coimeciion with heothea endowments by the sharp 
knife *of ooniiBcatioii. 

As the heats generated by the mutiny gradually cooled 
dowR^ the extreme tension of tlie situation relaxed; but the 
erents of those years probably intensified the desire of our 
Government to be rid of the connection between Chui'ches 
and State in India. The Home Secretary issued a fresh 
dey>ateh on the snbjectj and after much correspondence the 
Act was passed, in 1863, which relieved ofiieera of Govern¬ 
ment feom all duties which embraced the appointment to 
religions oihces, the superintending of lands assigned for 
pious uses, the appropriataon of religious incomes, the pre¬ 
servation of sacred buildings, or ttie management in any form 
of establishments belonging to the Hindn or the Mahomedan 
religion. Such properties and agencies were to be made over 
^fcolutely to local trustees or committees to be once for all 
appointed by the Government, after which the Government 
positively ceased to nominate or in any manner to interfei'o. 
The check on the tniatcc^ resembles that which was devised 
by the Archbishop of Cimtei'hnry for the EngliHli cleigy in 
the scheme which the Upper Hoube rejected in 1873 ; any 
person intercsteel in any mosque or temple, or in the per¬ 
formance of tlio woi'sbip or service thereof,"^ may sue before 
the civil court the tnistec, manager* or member of the com* 
mittee for mLafeosance, breach of tiust, or neglect of duty; and 
the civil court may direct specific peiformance of any act, 
decree damages, or remove from office* .Next followed, in 
1864, the law by which Government proclaimed that it would 
no longer appoint the semi-ecclcaiastical Mahomedan Xisis, 
whereby the dissociation between the State and tlie roUgious 
institutions of the natives of British India was completed; all 
civil disabilities on account of religion had by this time been 
abolished,t and the Government may have been datteied with 

« This miy taeAsi (aftys tbe Aet) any + 1 eltcniki peibapa ejeept sema in- 
paten liAviu^ a right of or dirret isd iatriesU imp«ditnetitBtom«r-> 

Jwfibg be«u in tho liabit of ilaga or dlvorc«^ which itdl bmuporod 

tbo perfhnnuoa of tlie wonhip or perunB who cLvngied ^easta or tfiMtU 
atirHoo. Thoio biva rinoe been in<wt]y rooioved. 
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the hape that it had at last attained the true equilibrium of 
tolei'ation. * 

How &r we are still, nevertheless, from any such consumma¬ 
tion in India may bo calculated by a survey of the present 
state of religious politics in India, and by marking the move- 
xnents in different camps* Christianity has been liberated 
from her unfair disadvajitages, and other creeds have been 
deprived of their unfair privilegeb; we have thus b^en 
brought nearer than ever before to liberty and equahty in 
I'oligians. But fraternity is as distant aa ever, for equaliiy 
stimulates rivalry; and It is in the electric religious atmosphere 
of Indin that the two great monothdhtic Faiths which each 
claim all mankind as their due heritage by divine ordinance 
—Christianity and Mahomedanism—now confront each other 
face to face, as they have nevei met before tliroughoot history, 
in one ^at ncuti'al country of paganism* Both maint&i 
that the heathen have been given unto them for a possession, 
and in ttieir competition for proselyte r the antagonists hnd 
themselves at last not unevenly matched* The MahomedcSl^ 
faith has still at least a dignity, and a courageous unreason¬ 
ing certitude, w^hich in Western Christianity have been 
perceptibly melted down and attenuated by the disease 
of caHuistry and by long exposme to the faearrhing light 
of European rationalihm ; whereas the clear, unwavering 
foimula of Islam canies one plain line straight up toward 
Jieaven like a tall obelisk ptrintiug direct to the sky, without 
shadow 0 ^ turnings It thus pos&eRses a strong attraction for 
Hindus who are seeking on escape from the labyrinth of 
sensual Polytlieism, but who }et require something more 
concrete and definite in the way of a belief than is offered by 
their Indigenous speculations about Deism or Pantheiincii; 
while the vigour and earnestness of the high message atmonneed 
eo unflinchingly by Moliomed conquer the hearts of gimplfi folk, 
and warm the imagination of devout truth-seekers* JEtis by 
these weapons that the Mahomedan now enlarges his hotdera 
among the Hindus, and the emulation between the two propo- 
giAda, nowtieft entirely to their own resources 1^ our Govetm* 
men^ neither anooaiaged nor discouraged, must needs be dose 
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enough to present the unique epectaele of two power&l and 
enthiMiastio reJigionB, contending one against the other^ and 
both against the greatest polytheism stiryiying in the worlds 
whose gradual dissolution will necessarily throw open to the 
higher fydths a wide Seld of proselytismip 'When forces are thus 
ranged and oppo&edt the parlies actually engaged are apt to he 
impatient of and to disregard the neutral dag of toleration; 
nor does otir Government at present obtain unanimous applause 
fot^ its appearance hi the character (so novel on the Asiatic 
stage) of an impartial bystander, prejudiced only in favour of 
order and material prosperity. And thus it has come to pass 
that our neutrality has been challenged simultaneously, yet from 
different and indeed opposite points of view, by Hindus, Ma- 
homedans, and various energetic partisan leaders of ChriatiauB 
in England.* 

I Of these severe! parties the most important m India, 
because the most imited, arc tlie Mabomedans, whose griev¬ 
ances have from time to time obtained mudi sympathy and 
vivid representations from Englisli writers* In 1871, Dr. 
W* W. Huntei', published a book styled ^‘Our Indian Musal- 
m4ns/* upon the condition of the ^^lahoinedans in India^ 
wh^ein the British Goyeminent was somewhat hastily charged 
with deliberate mieappropiiatioii of the Mahomedan endow¬ 
ments ; also with having abolished their law officers, the Ks^a; 
for aa the Kadras High Court has formally decreed upon a 
dispute between two claimants for the office that according to 
precise Mahomedan law a K^i can only be appointed by the 
State, it has been mamtained tliat the State, by ceasing to 
appoint Ki.zis, has virtually abolished an indispensable religious 
office* These heavy accusations were endorsed by Colonel W* 
Nassau Lees, in a pamphlet which brought together various 
iierliolea and letters on Ihe subject; and the following quotation 
exempliftes the point from which he opened hre upon that 
eternally besieged citadel of religious Neutrality. 


* la 16^00, % 040 petitioui were of thn Bible into ill Gofyemaieiijt sdiooli 

to Ptriiiiakevt for the admusum end collet in ladu. , 4 
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atajtiitg,*' he wyij* ** fiom our own etundpoint of ttnntlj lellgifjiutiecitiallty, 
both Hiodnii and N^^omedatja miglit reasouably object to a oouddcrabj^e eum 
out of the rovcuua^ ralaod by the kv&i.t of thoir tcrow& boiug devoted annoalty to 
the nuiuleiiaiice of &a lilstablishcd CLmch Tot -Uie T>«iefit of CbriAtLaa^ bo 
thjey OoTPuiment aervaBtfl or not, while no annual ffianif at a£Z ia made for tho 
aupport of Hindu aud liahometlau pkcea of woiahip^ or for theu clergy.’^ 


Novr tlie view liure taken is avowedly that which is in accord¬ 
ance with English ideas an the euhject; and it might have 
heen safely declared not to be the Indian view, eince tlier^^is 
every ronBuu to dimbt whether cither Hindus or Hahomedans 
wauld of themsjlveK have ever discovered any objection on 
principle against the small annual grant made to the Christian 
Churches in India, But the assertion that no annual grant at 
all is made for Hindu or Mahomed an religions is indeed the 
unkindcst cut of all, and is enough to make our luduckj Indian 
Govoniment abandon in despair its long pursuit alter the tr^e 
metliod of toleration* For generations, na has been exploinetf 
above, we have been cbai'ged with apostasj^ because we admini¬ 
stered and sciiipulously nurtured large assignment a from the 
revenue to Hindus and Mahomedana in evdy part of India 
and oixly a few years ago the Bombay Missionary Conference 
pointed out to Govei'nment, with compressed indignation, 
that— 

Accotihuf; to the bc^it iuffrimitticni obtutiabk by yoitt mcnioi^alifltB, tho 
number (20,G8fi) of idol tempU-w and ehiines in ibi? Bofiub&if I*/-CMdenqf altau 
rcM^eivlnj; Biippoit (by irnyments from ibe TrosbiiTy aod fbom aouroec nndor 
Govoromfut couti ol] from dio Government lb mocli larger than thd nmnber of 
ebrutian rhdtcbo# receiving Govrr mont support in QreEit Britain, and acaredy, 
if at aJJ, inferior to tbc entiie uumbei of ebnrobefi of all ChrintiaiL denamJnttiona 
wbitBooToi in tbo Btitub 1 eJul4s. If your memormliDta aio omvactlj infotmud 
. , , . . ♦ savpn Jakba (£70,000) aw annuaUy upended from tbo Gevam* 

meat inasuriefi in the Bombay Preaidoncy, anii a riill larger emu. (itS7,078) in 
tbo Madrea l*iflaidcmy/^ 


In hladras the surplus funds lying in the treasuries to credit 
of TeligiouB institntionB amounted in 1856 to aeveiial handned 
thousand pounds; end the total ft^Tniitl jiaryments up to 18S9 
were about 100,000. One devout person in Sonthem Ladia, 


* TiTrua, Ort. 80, 1871. 
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who states in a petition that he leads a reclnsiTe life**’ daimed 
£25^000 due to him from the treasuiy in 1847. Throughout 
the vast Bengal Presidency and the great provinces directly 
adminietered (lilie Nagpore and Oudh) by the supreme Govern* 
ment, the allowances in money or in kind* and the endowments 
of land to religion, were found to be in great number; nor do 
even these accounts inchule the numerous estates set aside for 
the support of Hindu and Mahomed an places of worship all 
*Sv6r British India* These estates are settled in i>erpetuity, 
h:ee of land-tax, on the institutions to which they belong, and 
it 1 b certain that such exemptions from assessment are tanta* 
mount to a direct provision measured by the amount of revenue 
which would have acemed to the State if the lauds had not 
been assigned ti7 religious services* One would suppose that 
in no country of the world were the great popular religions so 
t richly endowed firom the public j’Cvenue as in India; neverthe* 
less Colonel ijees asHiircd the readrrn of the 2^ime8 tliat a few 
scattered British cliaplams pud priests uie the only clergy for 
whom the toiling Indian sweats* 

From the passage which 1 have quoted above, and from 
another to the sanic puqjort,* it is by no means plain what 
religious policy Colonel Nassau Lees would recommend* 

* Atv We to take from the jKoplc it of 

of tbi4 country £^7,000^000 of nnyiiml; and fiTlidct JVoujtu Las, laU 

leraniLo for the of tbo Govern* PfiTicij/ai Ma/^i/iedaH CoUtgei Ac, 

luent of tho cooutryj «ud cillow uot am 1S71* 

of those DiiUions, tho fpneoterpor* Of thie sum 10,47,SSD rap^ 
tion cf wliklx Im been tuued by the (£1&1,720) iu incurred in the Civil da- 
Hwoat of tlielr browa^ for ilio moititu- pArtment, and k dhtHbuted sta followii: 
nanco of their toli^ona iiihtitutiou^ f ^Toi^eCharch of £pgl«iid, 1C,QS,75B' 
Aio we to spend aunuallj out ot tlipse rupees (£1{!0^273); tlie Cliurch of 3cot- 
tevenufia £lfiO»ODO on bifOiopti, pricata, hud, l,O7,70i rupees (£]0t770); and 
deaoone, oocloeUetioal eartobU^bmeiite, the Uomen Catholic Chuieh, 36,82^ 
maintained solely for the epiritual wvl* rupees In the Military de- 

Ihreof a fewthoueond Euglieliinen, and pertmeut l^B7,£5ff mpeea (£1^,755) ore 
leave the 150,000,000 of oiut Hinduaud pdd to Homnu Catholic ohapMne ; and 
Mehomedon etiLy<>cta to provide for 33,708 rupees (£3,37^) to Ib^byteriozi 
the care of their own ecule ont of the ohaploine^ There iealso on oxpeiulitnre 
pittance our Hevenue coUjecton may nponcocleelBftical hDilcdngiof3,40,51^5 
IwTc them fair their private ptupous, lupeei (£24,050)^— 
tfn the plea that their religioae eie furn, 

BUHUitroae supentitiona 7 " —<■ Ejctract 
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Would he have ue enhance the present enonnouB revenueB of 
the Mahomedan end Hindu estahliahmenta by an additional 
money grant? Or would he desire us to discontinue the al¬ 
lowances rnade to Christian ministers mainly for performing 
religious services to our Christian officials and soldiers ? The 
latter Ekltemative hae probably Buggested itself to an induential 
party in England; for returns showing the total annual expen«^ 
diture on account of Christian ecclefeiastical purposes haTe 
been c^ed for by Parliament, and the English NonconfonmslS 
are naturally deliberating whether the British GoTemment 
shall not be pressed to cut off all this subvention fi'oin the 
State to the Chm'clies in India. 

Now the expediency of pacing cchaplains for the Britiah army 
is not likely to he questioned j and ns the general provision 
by tlm State for ministry to different Chi'istian sects in India, 
this is not the place for discus&uig either the 6ystem of Churchy 
eBtablishment, or that of concurrent dotation. But it is worth 
while to point out that if the EngHeh Pni'liaruent determines to 
suppress altogether (as the Conitists would say) the tbeologic ^ 
budget in India, this affirmation of the principle involved will 
inevitably bring to the front, 6<ioner or later, a much larger and 
more serious question; for it is not easv to see how the 
Christian ecclesiastic ollowmices can be forbidden except on 
tlie broad princiidc that the State has no business recognise 
or support any particular religious sentiment, and tCat it is 
mere indirect persecution to tax a ninn for contributionB toward 
the moiiitenMce of liturgies from which he dissents. That 
principle might be logical enough, but then it Imrdlj^ admits of 
partial application; we can hardly stmii at such a gnat as this 
budget allotment to Cliribtianity, and swallow such camels aa 
the Mfibomedan and Hindu endowments. It is of little use to 
relieve the native conscience of the burden of cojitributing 
towards a Ihrotestant bishop, if we still leave the people paying 
rates and taxes indiserimmately to idols and to Islam, vril^ut 
the remotest connection between the creed of the individual tax¬ 
payer and the creed which his money may go to support. But a 
motion in England to forbid the Indian GoTemment from dis* 
buraiug public money to any religious institution would not find 
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fQiicli fWTOTtr fimoBg Indians; since the chief gravftman of 
recent complaints made agoinet us hj natives in India lies in 
allegations that we haTe been disestablishing these institntiona 
and reTieiiig their endowments, that we have refused to 
appoint KIzis or to retain any kind of religious patronage, and 
that we have either thrown up the supeiintcndence of religious 
foundations or attempted to reform them, 

^ The truth seems to be that we have got to a climax ot the 
conflict between Eastern and Western opinion as to what are 
the proper functions of a neutral State, Neutndity in the 
West means complete seculei'isation of the State’s funedons; 
disestablishmeut ie largely accepted in principle«and disendow* 
meat is a question of public utility. In tlie East these ideas 
are entirely new; and of all the various kinds of new wine 
which we have latterly been pmuing into old bottles, none 
fls more likely to disagree with tJie Indiait taste and consti¬ 
tution, In India tliey have no conception of the animosity 
against Kstahlislunent wiiich has been fostered in England by 
Acts passed to enforee unity of religious profession and uni¬ 
formity of clerical teaching, by the old attempts to drive wan¬ 
dering sects like sheep into one fold under one official shepherd. 
As there has never been one nation or one religion in India, so 
a national Church establishment, excluding all othei-fi, has never 
been im^ned. That the Bovcrcign should provide decenUy for 
his o^n persnasian is regarded as natural and decorous; that 
he should distribute revenue allotments (or continue them) to 
eveiy well-deflued religious community is thoughl^liberal; that 
he should administer to all religious properties and interests is 
right and proper; that he should ignore them all and provide 
not even &r his own faith would be a policy comprehensible 
only by those who had studied English polemict^, and one without 
precedent in Abia, Lord fjhaitesbuiy’a recent declaration 
he woold sooner have a child brought up as a Pa^ust than 
under no religion at all, would he approved; while the Non-^ 
confoniiist who would rather disendow all churches and schools 
than continue endowments or grants to infititulions from 
whose teaching he dissented, would be thought unreasonabb- 
The Oriental would judge our qum'el over English pauper 
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chUdreD aa Solomon judged the dispute between two women 
fof! the pDeseaidon of a eon^ Lord Sbafteabuiy would be*she 
who would give up the child rather than let it die i the Von- 
confonniat would be the woman who would sooner it were dead 
than made over to a livah 

And aasuredlj some of the wisdom of Solomon ia needed to 
bring Uie Indian Goyemment out of its straits without running 
upon some rock of offence. W a are like a man who ahoiild 

■ HI . . 

desire to set his w^alch so as to keep true time in -tWo 
diBTerent longitudes at once. Xu tho meridian of Greenwich 
establishmenth and State endowments belong to an obsolete 
Bjstem; in the mendian of Delhi disestablishiuent (by whidt 
ifi here meant disconnection of the State from the religious 
institutions of the country) has caused much dissatisfaction; 
and of course disendowment would be to rob a great many 
deities aud religions communities. It lias beau said latterly^ 
and with some reason, that the English Government acted 
prematurely, aud upon incomplete knowledge of all the 
ronsideratious ijiyolvcd, when it resolved to sever the aucientt 
chain whicli bound the religious institutiona of each pro- 
yince round the feet of the Government which anncited 
them, aitd when we thus, in liberating ourselveB from being 
plagued with old-wodd fancies, threw away the repute and 
leadership which accrued to the Bovereign of India being 
tmiverttaUy recognised os the authority whose cang^ tTUtr^ was 
required, or whose arbitrulion was accepted, in all nomi¬ 
nations and successions to impoitant religioua office or estate. 
In the Matlras Presidency the superintendence of " no less than 
seven thousaud six hundred Hindu establishments Lad hitherto 
been vested in the officers of Goyemment ; and thia weis more 
than a noniinal supeiintendence t the people regarded the 
district officer as the friendly guardian of their religion. * . ,*** 
Spealting of the aversion of the people to the abandoimeiit by 
Government of the management of a famous pagoda in North 
Arcot, the district magistrate wrote : No pezauftsioa or 

reasoning could effect a change in the rasolutioii they had 


* Note hj Uaiiw-Sooretaiy, (Firlimotituy Papfinju 
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taken j tlie managemejit of tliis pagoda^ they said, had been 
in* the Lands of the ruling power for ages back, tlie innoration 
pAposed was contrary to e&tsbliehed custom, and, if persisted 
in, religious worship in their temple would cease.” Without 
doubt the people greatly exaggerated the effects of the change; 
but their feelings thereupon are illustrated by the foregoing 
quotations. Nor is it to be forgotten that religious of&eea and 
properties in India have very generally jdelded to that peculiar 
^tendency which governs the course of nil rights and interests 
throughout the country; they have to a gi^eat extent become 
heritable family possessions on a service tenure; and we cannot 
attempt to alter the regular succession by inheritance, except 
on extreme necessity. Even the semi-religious duties of the 
KAzi had become usually hereditary, and his appointment by 
the State a mere foim, long before the Act of 1864, long 
indeed before the English took over frem Mahoiuedans or 
Marathas their dominion in India. It is quite a mistake to 
infer that the result of ceasing to appoint K^is was to lay our 
Musalman subjects under some buch interdict as iu the middle 
ages disabled Christian priests from giving tlie “sauctioiiof 
religion to the marriage tie;”* such a bewilderiug confusion of 
ideas cannot be seriously entertained by a Tvriter of ability and 
high culture. But the form of coiihnuiug each succession or 
electiqp did survive, and to abolish it was uot to render the 
independent of iniidelB, but to cast a slur upon bis status, 
to lower hia dignity, and even to render his tenure of oiEce less 
absolutely incontestable. Undoubtedly these ^Ughtn are felt; 
and it is questioiiable whether the motives were sufficiently 
grave and urgent which induced the Government to dissolve 
the natural and traditional tie between Church and State, as 
we should call it; because this formal act not onl}^ involved a 
loss of power, it also drew attention to the religious anomaly of 
a kKahomedan community under Christian rulers; it raised 

* Mahomoduu. . . acemaettu iiup«rilliiigiU«irMm]Bpby datiyingthera 
ofhavlbghrotighLtiDiAeEyhitothouBaiidi^ tbt! meaiia of peFfoimiag the dutiea of 
of fi^nUliea by aboliAhmff th«ir kw tli«h 
olBbai9,who^vothe wiotiouofTellgiO'n p. 
to thi manuge tb; tl^y aficqae na of 
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precisely the pomts which we ought to smooth downn. The yery « 
&ot that we had succeeded, m some parts of the country, to* 
Mnsabnan soTereigus should have made us more careful tfco 
supply their exact place, and to continue their functions as 
neady as possible; instead of pasBing a self-denying ordinance 
to strip off the prerogative which every Mahomedan king exer* 
cisea as an attribute of his rulership. ** She who doih hold 
the gorgeous East in fee," the Engltah Queen, inilas over more ^ 
Musalmans than does the Osmanli Sultan y our policy should 
be to prove that we ai'e proud of this great sovereignty, and 
to lift up the headb of our Muslim fellow*bubjects until they 
a^o feel tlie pride of living under the most powerful monarch 
in Asia. 

But to go further into thU complicated diacussion would 
requii'e much more fapaee than is here available* The object 
of this chapter has been to give some account of the osdi- ^ 
latious duriug the present century of our religious policy in 
India, and to point out certain misundei'btandings which seem 
to have been at the bottom of our attempts to apply very * 
modern European principles to the adjustment of our relations 
with Asiatic institutions. At ^st we were over careful to con¬ 
ciliate native prejudices by showing official respect and defe¬ 
rence to rites and ceremonies of a nature largely repugnant 
to European habits of thought on such matters ; and we were 
far too anxious to prove that we bad no notion of giving 
umbrage to powerful creedb by favouring Christianity, which , 
had no politicaj. importance. This overshot the mark, and natu¬ 
rally displeased European opinion; so we gave way id a strong 
reaction, and at one time we borrowed &om the religious 
poEticfl of Great Britain to an extent which laid us open to 
complaints that the English Government, in its endeavour to 
assume an impartial and irresponsible attitude toward all 
religions, had not sufficiently regarded the material inter^ts of 
the native creeds and rituals, or their preseripllve claiins upon 
the ruler, whoever he may be, of their country.^ And if the 
Indian people, as a body, hold that the Tndiim GEovoriiment 
should not dissooiate itaelf entirely from the superiatetid- 
ence of their religious establishments and endowments;: it is 
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ocmsolation whatever to them that Parliainent should 
he prepared to forbid all State pravis^on for Chiiatiaii 
Liturgies. 

If, as may he su&peoted, we have occaHionally missed, in the 
course of these transaotion&, the right meaning and scope of 
that perfect neutrality in religious matters which is very 
properly muiounced as the keynote of^our policy, prohahly the 
cause may be that we have been influenced by the reuiiniscences 
o^controTerEies that have been going on over a very different 
political situation at home* In England an assurance of non- 
tndity would probably mean that the Government had deter¬ 
mined to have nothing whatever to do with the affairs, temporal 
or apiritual, of any sect or need ; in India the declaration is 
generally token to convey a welcome guarantee that the Queen 
win not favour one religion more tlmn another; but it is not so 
welcome if it h, found to mean the complete renunciation by 
tlieir govemorw of all direct authority or headsliip over the 
management of tlie tempoivd interest'^ of their religions. Such 
a couTbC of action i^^ loreigii to all historic experience of the 
relations between secular and ecclesiastic authorities tlnoiigh- 
out Asia* It may be the only course now open to the English 
in India; nevertheless unothei niiglLt bo learned fiv>m observing 
tlio organization of all great Asiatic governments, and &om the 
example of eveiy ruler ovei' divers tiibes or nationalitieB— 
namely, that in certain conditions of society tlie immediate 
authority and close supervision of a monarch over the powerful 
religious interehts with which lie has to reckon* at evciy step, 
is a matter of political expediency, not an affair of doctrine or 
opinion, but a recognised dufy of the Statts To relinquish 
this position is to let go at least one real political advantage 
which accrues to u» from our attitude of perfect nenti'olity, that 
of enabling us to superintend and guarantee the religious 
administration of all sects with entire impartiality, and with 
the conffdence of our subjects* There is no rea^n whatever 
to regret the aholitiou of the old r^givie under which public 
officers were literally agents and managers for religious insti¬ 
tutions ; that system was lightly co&demned. But to cut away 
«S the historic ties between Church and State, to ffree Asiatie 
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reUgloiiB from every Idnd of direct aubordination to the 
executive po^er, -would be to push the principle fdrth^ ^in 
luiiiai where it is not underatood and has no advocates, fhan 
has aa yet been attempted even in any country of Europe, 
where it is aupported by a large and increasing party^ 



CHAPTER XL 

THE EBLiaiOTTS BITOATIOH IN INDIA. 

{Fortiiiffkti!/ F^vkiCf 1372 .) 

The etriHag eppeanmce presented hy the religieus upect of IndiiL & etirriTel 
of the world of ptB^Otnadau GoograpLicel and Siictorio reasons why 

India hau he«n Ihna prraervodt whurcas all Asia west of India hu bom 
levelled by lalam, whicli only partially c^tablUhrd irwlf fu India—Incvlie- 
ronoe and rotifhAiou of reli^ons in Indian to be neooTiiitKl for munly by itv 
political hudoty—India liaa iicver been Di^f^mibeed, as a whole, into one ghHit 
State; and it hee beon dilo^ddaiod by inceeeaut wore—Tbo multitade of g«Ut 
and rites recall^, the doAcription of |iolytli«um in the Rnnian Empire, glwn by 
I Buaebina—'Analogy between the eSbct on audent pulytlieistu of tbooBtabJiaTi' 

meot of tlio Boniflu [leaoc, and the poa<^iblo influence n]iou Hindiuem of th« 
EngLLdi govemment in India—l^iiecnlation aa to the fhturc of Hinduism under 
oiTili^ed iuflneuces and an oi'dinary KOTorntuont—I'rohalde dianppcaiiasico or 
complete tr*nAformatiou of cristiiig ideas and woTt4hii>^ —T)io KagliaL. hrtv« 
only to Buperintond grtidunl moral ami inteUcotnnl piogt-ena; their ompiro tlw 
most efficient inatmnieat of ciidliJuittoii among diKaociaj ed conuuunildea. 

No one examitieB attentii^^ely the extraordinary religious oon- 
fusioti that still prevails throughout the great continent of India 
without marking it as one very peculiar changeteristic of her 
sociaf condition. For whereas primitive paganiem, with all its 
^incoherenevj deficient alike in organic structure and in domi¬ 
nant ideas, has been utterly extinguished many c^enturies ago 
in ^Europe' and throoghout Western Asia, yet, wherever and 
whenever we cross the border or land on the shore of 
we mSy find going on before our eyes the things of which wo 
read in ancient books. We seem to step suddenly out of tlto 
modem world of formal definite creeds, back into the disorderly 
flupemaituralistii of pree-Christian ages. After making aJlow^ 
ance fot every difference of manners, creed, and ^climate, and 
for innumeiable distinctions of detail, we may still fancy that 
in lookmg over India we catch a rejection of classic poly^ 
tbetsEUN There we seem to have the nearest surviving repre- 
acBtatm cf a half>oiviliKed society's religious state, as it existed 
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before Chrifftiflnij^ and Mahomedaniem oE^onized and cen-^ 
trailed the beliefs of all nations, irom Ireland to the Indus. 
To those, indeed, ^ho coUect their notions of*Iiidiaii religion 
out of the traditional scriptures and sacerdotal ordinances, the 
* elaborate appai'afus of Brahmatdc mythology and ceremomal 
may appear to furnish forth a comprehensive system. But 
closer observation discovers a whole jiunble of contradictory 
ideas and practice h, a medley of popular gnperstitiona tmde^ 
lying the authoritative ritual, and that total inditferenoe io 
plan or fuudam'^ntal unity which is the surest eyniptx)!n of* 
religion in a rudimentan' and nnorganized condition. 

The seclusion of India within difficult geographical frontiers 
will, of coiirae, explain much of her religious eccentricities. 
And the enntrast which she now presents, when compared with 
Western Asia, may he directly accounted for by the course of 
her known history* Political vicissitudes seem to have powei'^ 
fully affected religious development, while the half-oonc^ueBt of 
India hy the Mahomedans was only able to check and disturb 
consolidation. The mountains and desert tracts which guar^ 
her north-weetem and western borders acted as breakwaters 
against the first dood-tides of MusaJman invasion ; thoae great 
waves of enthusiasm were nearly spent before tiiey reached 
this farKa^m region ; they could not be beaten back or kept 
out, but their force was stopped and scattered. Subsequent 
inroads of fierce Central Asian hordes gradually beat doVn all 
sustained opposition, and the political supremacy of Islam 
establifilied. But the Mahemedans gained their footing gradu¬ 
ally, and held it precariously: they never completed the tern- 
torial conquest of India, and on the whole they made httl# 
way against the customs and creeds of Hinduism, In vrestem 
countries their overpowering political preponderance had 
pressed down flat and crushed out the old religions of subject 
races; the ancient and flourishing Zoroastrian worship, for 
example, wps utterly extinguished in Persia. In India so 
tittle real progress toward extirpating polytheism had beciL 
made, that seven hundred and flfly years after Mahmud of 
Obacni destroyed the fkmous idol at Somnftth, Mahotuedans 
were still fighting wiih idolaters on the plaina of Northem 
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tiidia. Aq witness to the great battle of Paniput, in 170}, 
desoribes how the Musalman cavalry charged with the cry of 
Yd A linkf whiitf the MaiTithaB come on with their Bhonts of 
2r«r, Har, Mitlutdeij. The two armies appealed to different 
gods: the divinities of India were still separated into hostile 
camps, as in the days of the Trojan war. In India this might 
be still an every-day incident; but such war*crieH have not been 
heard for many centuries in any of the battles tiiat have been 
%hght on the holds of Europe or Western Asia; though men 
have contended fiercely enough to ascertain by ordeal of 
battle which revelation of the One God is true, who was his 
messenger, and what may be the right interpretation of the 
message. 

Bnt though India was never thoroughly subdued by the sword 
of Islam, and though the country only became partially Ma- 
borne dan, yet the whole fiuinuwork of her institutions was shaken 
and dislocated by incesHont resistance. The Mahomedana dis- 
organked Hiuduisin without substituting any strong religious 
«difice of their own, as tliey managed to do elsewhere. The 
military adventurers, who founded dynustios in Northern India 
and carved out kingdoms in the Dekhon, ciu’ed little for thiiig?< 
spiritual; most of them hod, indeed, no time for proselytism 
being continually engaged in conquest or in civil war. 
They were usually rough Teulars or Moghals ; ■ themselves ill 
groundted in the faith of Mahomed, and nntonehed by the true 
^mitic enthusiasm vrhich inspired the first Arab standard'^ 
bearers of Islam. The empire which they set up«was pui^ely 
military, and it was kept in that state by the half-success of 
their conquests and the comparative failure of thdr Bpiiitual 
invosiob. They were strong enough to {>revent anything like 
religious amalgamation among the Hindus, and to check the 
gatiieiing of tribes into nations; but so far were they from 
converting India^ that among the Mahomedans themBelves 
their own faitti never acquired on entire and exclusive mono¬ 
poly of the high oS^ces of administration. They only managed 
to maintain for several centuries an absolute government ad- 
miiiisteired by a few great officers, and surrounded by a hierarchy 
of captams of thouBunds and ten thousands, who held assign'- 

V 
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men isof land on service tenure at mH of their sovereigD* The 
throne itself con hardly be said to have been bereditaiyj so iOften 
and so successfully was the inheritance dispute jf, and the dynasty 
changed. Such an empin^ as thia^ upheld at home and abroad^ 
entirely by Tiolenc-e and the fortune of wai', must always have 
been indepeudent of sphitual influence, because the whole 
ay stem detained lellpions growUi and arrested icligious assimi^ 
laiion. And, as a matter of fact, among Indian Mahomedai^ 
their religion was never a power in tJie State. That great 
ecclei^stic eoii:ioratioii of the Ulema, which formed itself in 
the conbtitution of tlie Turkish empire, has maintained the 
theocratic idea of Islam by framing laws, interpreting tradi¬ 
tion, regulating the Bcrricea and ritual of the faith, administer¬ 
ing the endowments, and otherwise asserting itself palpably 
as a recognised authority, not beneath, but side by side with 
the temporal ruleri At one peiiod, indeed, tlie Ulema ovetf- 
awed the throne, and their decrees could pull down or set up 
its occupant: their authoiity has always increased whenever 
the militarj activity of the sultans declined; and they are stiif^ 
very influential. Their chief, the Shftkh k 1 iBldmt site in the 
piivy council, and exponuds a law which hinds sovereign as 
\Yell as subjects. But in India the English, on succeeding 
to the paromotmt snpremney, found no counterpail of the 
Ulema, a>id hardly a teace of any such balance of powers; nor 
does the piu'ely religious element of Maliomedan supremacy 
seem, even at its zenith, ever to have worked out there aiyr 
separate cofistitution or enduing influence. , Their Establish¬ 
ment, as we might call it, was never organised or even 
regularly endowed by the orthodox tithe ; for, altliough large 
grants were made to devotion and chaiit^^ yet at no time do 
we hear of a gi'eat college or connected body preserving and 
expounding the sac3:%d law\ 

If, however, the Musalm&tis wei'e never able to settle and 
devdop their own spiritual instltutioais in India m they did in 
countries completely subdued by them, they were at least quite 
strotig enough to counteract and depress die authoditj of tbo 
iudigenoufi priesthoods. Whatever may at one thue have baen^ 
the Baoerdotal power of the Brahmans, it is certaixi that the 
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long prectomiiiAu^'e and prosel^^tizing success of Matiomedans 
must h&ve seriouiily lowered the general level of tlieir popular 
deputation and sacred influeuce., Any hope of their eyentoally 
huildhig Hinduism up into some hi^er ttage of helief, must 
have been mined and dispersed by foreign conquest; so 
that the general effect of the long ruinous wars and political 
troubles which ^1 the annals of India during the Mnhomedau 
Period was to keep all religion iiL a dispersed and dilapidated 
states. The whole tmdltion of the empire was, for Maho- 
medan despotism, remai k&bly tinged with religioug indifference- 
Akbar, the greatest of Indian emperorsi was rationalist aud 
tolerant to a degree whu^U distingmshes very plainly the general 
tone of Habomedanism in India from that which prevailed 
about tlie same time elsewhere^ Auniiigzeb was a auccessfril 
lUchai'd III. His hypocrisy served him among the Mabome- 
^flans In his intrigues for the thronei but his pious practices 
stined up more fanaticism against him than on his side. 
When lie died, in 1710, there followed the great d^hdde and 
dissolution of an empire that rested upon force, wiHi no bond 
of union more elastic and less liable to snap suddenly, 
if we e^tcept the weak aikd incomplete hen of Mahomedon 
faith* The character and consequences of the events wHch 
preceded British supi'emacy in India have, perhaps, been 
aftldom adequately estimated* There intervened a period 
of political anarchy greater and more widespread than the 
^dian continent had exj^eriejiced for centuries* It was a 
mere tearing and rending of the prostrate carcass, a free fight 
with Uttlo definite B-im or purpose beyond plunder or anuexa* 
don of land revenue. The first Moiatha ^ captains were 
energetic and unscrupulous guerrilla loatlerB* They acarccly 
cored more for speculative notioixs of caste or creed thau the 
wild Turcomans who followed the etendai'd of the Emperor 
Baber or Nadir Shah, or than the adventurers of various 
creeds aad nationalities who were disputing the spoils of 
empire in Bengal or in the Dekhau. It is remarkable that 
in the warlike Moratha federation, which subsisted bv violent 
inroads and plundering, the paramount power had, by the 
mi^taenth centniy, fallen into the hanis of a Brahman &nuly. 
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Not only was the Brahinan Peshwa a inilitoiy chief who com¬ 
manded troops in person, but his Maratlia army was nfhinly 
officered by Brahmans ; and as the webtem Brahmans are by 
custom and profession remoi^kable rather for inteliectual and 
literary capacity than for physical energy or hardihood, this 
conversion of them into soldiers showh how far the military 
spirit of the times had prevailed over sacerdotal or Levitio 
tradition^. 

Thus at the end of tlie last century India was fm'ther*th8n 
ever from anything like a uixiversal or uniform religion; and 
as there were no nations, so was tliere not in any port or 
province of the whole continent what we in Europe call a 
distinct national faith. It may be assumed that the foiinntiou 
of nationfdities aids powerfully the concentrallou of religious 
beliefs, and tliat when a nation has once gut shaped into 
political existence, it aoon fits itself with a creed of its owfi,^ 
the stronger sect gradually absorbing all w^eaker species* There 
were signs in India that nations might have been eventnally 
generated out of tlje decomposition of the Moghal empire, 
for some of the large tribes were ilnming together under one 
head, and fixing themselves terriiariull) and politicnlly ; but 
juht at this point the English intervention turned the whole 
course of Indian hi&toiy* 

In tins manner the political vicissitudes wMch have be- 
qucrttlicd to us India may be admitted to explain' wby a 
countiy which two thoiiBand years ago had already reor^ 
lUid propagated over Ea^teni Asia two such vast popular 
religions as Bralimanism and Buddhism, should still be 
struggling with! religious anai-chy, and should have failed so 
Completely in the uniting and building up some such leligious 
institations as have been completed, not only in all other gre«t 
Aryan countries, but throughout Western Asia ? Here is India 
still full of the inytJiologios, mysteriest and metaphysical 
theoaophies of the ancient world, not lying one below the 
other, os in the religious stratification in which all these 
fossils may atUl be discovered even in Europe, but mixed 
crowded together without order or coherence. The Chris- 
linnity which we profess at this day in England is the outcome 
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of an immensely long npwai^d growth i tlie fruit of a tree 
whoae roots are in primitive age a; yet the distance wliirli 
separates l^rotestaiit England fi-om the scenes and mivnuovs of 
the Pentateuch is no unfair measure of the breadth wdiiclt lies 
between Englishmen and Hiiidue along the Ihie of religious 
evolution* Take, for instance, the story of Micah, in Hie 
seventeentli and eighteenth chapters of tlie Book of Judges; 
how he hod a lionse of gods, and marie silver iuiRges, and 
cohaecnited one of liis sons to be his pne«t; how he after¬ 
wards hired a ivandei'ing Levite to be liis house-pne^t, nncl 
how one day six hanthed l>nnites, appcniitr^d with weapons <tf 
war, earned off the inmge^s and tJic Levite togetlior* Listening 
while tills nai'rative is read LcfcJi'e a Sunday congregation, one 
is amazed and absorbed by hi eking back over the cxtraordinaiy 
chain events and fiUatitm of ideas wbicli Imve immglit the 
ftnnnla of iin ancient Syrian ti'ibe to be iviul iieiiodirally in the 
villages of Great Britain, The story thus pi>^scuted could 
oiilv hnve come down to us fi\iin it far-otf countrv and time; 
just as broad river in a hot I'ainless j)lnin must have risen in 
mountains long distant. And as a iuhli enjo}-i tl>e sight of the 
Biiow-fed waters of the InduB At j wing full iu midsiuiuner 
between seon-hing sand-banks two tlumsaiid miles from its 
source in Tilfot, uo is he tilled with the senae of vast iutcrvols 
of space and lime, of picturesque contrast betwt^en Now mid 
Then,^uid of tlie long winding cotirse of history which lies 
between the idol chapel of JSlicah in Mount Ejihraiin and the 
reading of an afternoon lesson in aji English Protestant church. 
Now what strikes one in India is thaftliis stream of roliglnus 
development, strong and perennial as it is, never has cut for 
itaelf a clear channel in which it could gather volume and flow 
on ; it has only spread abroad like a vast swamp uuder the 
Himalayas, ft range which marks one of the main religious 
watersheds of the world* To Europeans the episode of Mieab 
is apt to be puzzling; the learned commeotator in Br. Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible is quite unable to reconcile the niani- 
meonsiateiicies of Micah’s practice with the antUorised 
ritusl, or to explain the conduct of the Danitea, “ It is,” 
he remarks, “stoiiling to our Western minds, accustomed to 
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ftsaociate the blesaingH af order with religion, to observe how 
rolig^otiB wei% these lawless freebooters/' We need not'vtop 
liore to discuBH how far the Western mind is justified histori* 
cally in the habitual association of order with religion : to the 
writer a religion is evidently a definite code of morals^ resting 
upon an established S3'^stem of theologi"; and he forgets that 
perils and adrentures ai« apt to stimulate devotion* But while 
to an European scholar this picture of Syrian life is dim with 
the mists of three tliousand years, to anyone who has lived in u 
lawless part of India the picture would be strihing by its famili^ 
ority, and the snp}>osed inconhistencies would be good proof 
its autllenticit 3 ^ The very details of the narrative would adjust 
themselves to im Indian scene wdth little essential alteration* 
and w'ould cause no aarprise in lUjputana, though such an 
incident is now hardly^ intelligible to students in the Western 
worldi Not biuce tlie dn 3 ''s of Micali ha^ India made any cleffj 
atep in the general advance of religioiia ideas or discipline, &i> 


as to place its whole population solidly' on a higher spirituf^ 
level. During so many centuries of spiritual wandering in the 


wilderness the Hlndue have constmeted no systematic fabric, 
no catholic organisation of religion, no tabernacle whither all 
iheir tribes go up; whereas all other races of equal and even 
lower civilisation, many of interior intellect, have built for 
themselves some such edifice* The face of the land is covei*ed 
with immmerable ^temples, shrines, and ‘ sanctuaries, witli 
places of prayer and oltturs of sacrifice* But as out of th§ 
ruiiia of early Indian sonotfiarics no *clcar procession of styles 
can he traced, the earlier being often the more perfect, so we 
can follow no plain upward series of spiritual conceptions; 
and the creeds and ceremonies in daily use ai'e a mosaic of old 
and new superKtitious* They resemble some of their temples, 
which wo can now see built over and out of the di^hrit of 


earlier edifices; stoues carved with the emblems of one god 
fitted into the chapel of another, phallic symbols in a niche 
which once contained Buddha, and outside a Mahomedan 
cupola bumounfiug the stone lintel and pillara of aucxei]| 
Hindu architecture. It is by no means to be supposed that in 
India no tendencies have been diaplayed, or no eflbrte made, 
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to rise into a bi^r life or a purer air; on the contL'&ry, the 
vhole religiouB ^toiy of India is fall of snoh attempta. In a 
preceding chapter the entire landacape of Hmdnism has been 
debcribed aa alive mth inceaBant movement and change^ witli 
the constant struggle for existence of a multitude of religions 
species, among which are many rudimentary Burvivals of high 
conceptions defoi-med and degenerate. Out of the host of 
saints and devotees whom Indian superstition generates, there 
liaa often arisen some spiritually^minded man who reveals a 
^ew light, who cries aloud for a great moral change, who 
creates and prepels a deep movement in the hearts of people. 
Such teachers have left their mai‘k on Indian society, and their 
^ sects endure, but tlieir tine impulse gradually subsides; the 
lamp is passed £rom hand to baud, but its light grows &intet 
and fainter in the dai^kness of ignorant terror; it remaiiia as n 
^mystic spark to a few initiated, and us a mere iwrtent to the 
vulgar who live in irrationiil fear of malignant deities. Since 
the coUajisc of Buddhism in India no religions ei^stem bus 
acquired such a djiiamic purchase or leveiiige upon the mm(H 
of men os to lift a great body of the Hindus clean out of tUe 
lower depths of superstition up on to the ftnn gi'ound of bu 
organised and progressive faith* 

This, then, itr in many ways the most noteworthy pbffiuo> 
menon to one who surveys India, lU religious condition. And 
I hffve ventured to suggest that this dilapidated and disor¬ 
ganised state of popular Hinduism may be ascribed, for its 
more immediate cau&e, to the political catastrophes of the 
people, to the Eerce, disorderly, and precanoua existence 
which, os societies, they have led for so many centuries; so 
that the military spirit long maintained untempered predomi¬ 
nance. More especially did tlie contlnAtl scrambling wars of the 
eighteenth century scatter piecemeal the elements cf religioita 
nnihcatioii, and ibei^hy arrest religious development* When, 
therefore the Bnglish became lords of India, they found no 
well'disciplined fanatic monotheism, aa was found in Egypt or 
Algeria, to be dealt with, no great induential priesthood to4>e 
Bianaged i Mahomedamsm had already lost its political ascends 
ancy ; while Hinduism was, if one or two powerful sects and 
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tHbal groups be excepted, in a state of mtfdi confusion, i 

disumon. *'' 

If it is xe«iM>3mble to suppose that this religious prostratieiii 
of India is nearly connected mtb its pobticnl misfoiimie^ 
through many generations, then one can hardly aToid specur 
lating on the conbequences to he anticipated iroixL its rapid 
restoration to siibstantial order and peace under the steady 
irresistible administration of the Britisli. 

It has been already observed that this strange multitude of 
gods and variety of rites among the Hindus may he imagined 
to represent the panorama of elastic paganibiii. Eu&ebm* of 
in his book on the Theophaneia, gives a descrip-^ 
lion of the lawlesb suiieiiiaturahsm 4jf the civibsed 'norld before 
tJie triumph of Clmatiaiuty, whidi might almost apply word 
for word to India at the present day- He recites how tliS 
heathen made gods of Uie fruits of the eaitli, of their 
ba&e passions, and of animals; also how they pubhshed of 
certam men that “ after undergoing a common mortality they ^ 
became gods and demigods; imagining that the dhine es*sence 
moved about the sides of graces and among the monuments of 
the dead;’* how they made imageb of man and beast, and 
bacriliced to invisible demons; how tlieir rites were shameful 
and their otferings blood}*. He goes on to denounce tlie 
philosophers, who **hy mere discovery of persuashe words, 
making no experiment even after the tmth,** pi^tended to 
discover tlie origin of all things, and “ determined Rost U *, 
be the thief ^good; while others said that the sensible word 
was Gml, and others again denied the impobition of any plastic 
hand upon matter. There is bo much in this debcription that 
applies to India at the 2 irebent time that any one who could 
take a general survey ^ the country might be struck by the 
resemblance. Ho might almost imagine lumself (to use a 
fhotufiil illustration) lemovcd to one of iho&e distant stars 
ofwhiuh the light only leachcs our earth in sixteen hundred 
or eighteen hundred }earb, so that a reflection of what passes 
on earth must traverse as many centuricB before it can strike 
the retina of a gazer from the stoi*; and where, oonsequently^ 
the mbabitonte, if they have vision powerful enough to digoeiii 
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S at is going oti here below, may see at this moment tlie 
#ie lioman Empire spread out before them; with all the num^ 
berlesR teniples and high placeh of classic heathendom* Now, 
Eusebius, the wonder of the matter is, that during the pros¬ 
perity of this A-ile polytheUiu there prevailed wars, conBicts, 
co3umotioiis, and the reducing of cities; but with the desola¬ 
tion and suppivssion of paganism came on entire peace with 
good thing without drawback*’’ Of course iJio main 
conclusion drawn out by tlie Uisliop of Ca^safea is that the 
world was pacified by Clndstianity, tnu ia anyone likely to 
gainsay the immense politicnl impression wliich must have 
been made by the gi-eiitest religious nnd nnirid refonnatum in 
all hibtoiy* Eut Ite aho [joints out emphatically Uio way 
ill which the Homan conquests hud driven n eiusLing and 
levelling roller r>va nil tlie ancient biuiiers Unit <‘]it up 
Hbc old world h\ isolating and im prison mg societi<-s, had 
knocked dow'n these partition walls, and let in air and 
light, lie sees veij clcwily lUat a ])roiound iieace did of 
itself operate upon pol\ theism to n discredit, decay, and ruin. 
H^enuse, he^ sa^s, ^‘Immaii bi'e had midei'gone u change to a 
state hoiicefojlh i>f peace and ; Ibo divine revelntioii was 
show’ll forth iit the time which w’us suitable. Nor were these 
multitudes of llulci's, Trinces, Tuants, and Gfivemors t>f the 
people * * . the one Empire of tlie Boiuans ha^l extended 
itself over all; and the peaceless uucompromibing enmity 
^wtiich had ho long been the portion of nations came to an end* 
And as the knowledge of one God was, by the teathing of our 
Saviom', delivered t<} all men; so nlbo one king was established 
over the whole Roman Empux;, and a profound peace pre¬ 
vailed* * . , Two bingular advo^ges also iiprung up 
among mankind, the lusiruction tliat wa^ in nghteousncbs and 
the Empire of the Romans**’ Anyone could send merchan¬ 
dise, or go himself, whithersoever lie pleased—^Ihe west would 
come to the east, and the east to the 'vrest, w^hout danger* 
It), short, so great and manifest were the advantages of the 
’^Roman rule to the spi'ead of one religion, that it ivaa cleaily 
fore-ordained for the dissonunEtio)| of the Gkispel* Who will 
not oonfesa this, when he has conddered that it would not h«ve 
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ettSf to send forth disciples^ when aJl the oatioDB 
divided one sgsinet another ? . . t But Ghd, who is ever 
sS, had restrsiued the wi-ath of the worshippers of demons in 
the eilieej hy the fe&r of the great Empire/* 

The quotation might have been given at much greater 
length; for Eusebius is dlled with the idea that the Homan 
Empire had been appointed as a great war engine to heat down 
and demolish the feiidti and jairlng antfi^onisms of the pagan ^ 
world, to put away barbarous misrule, and the tyranny of 

Satraps in every cit 3 ^” The rapid fading away and coUapie 
of these immemoriel superstitions before the steady mainien^ 
anoe of |>eace and law over an immense territoiy is one of the 
most wonderful phaenomena of the world's Hstojy, however 
we may seek to account for it* Those superstitions had been 
engendered and fostered b^^ ignorance aaid isolation; they were 
the shadows and phanta^tmagoiia of human passions, and vk 
inexplicable calitmitiea from the earliest times—the memoiy of 
jURii ran not to the contrary thereof* In a few centruiea the 
whole &bno and apparatus of }>olythcibm had broken op and 
melted off the surface of the civilised nations, whose pacifi- 
cation and orderly goveinment were then seen to have been 
thp neccBeary forenmnere and pioneers of a wide spiritual 
reformation* 

If we may draw a broad analogy between the social and 
political changes worked upon the Western World by the 
Bomau conquest b, and tlmt which is being worked upon the^ 
great continent of India by English dominion, then it may not 
be rash to prolong the parallel, and to speculate on the pro* 
bability of some consequences following in the latter case not 
unlike those which en^ed in the former* We are changing 
the whole atinoaphere^in which fantastic superstitions grow 
and ffonrislu We may expect that these old fonne of super- 
naturallshi suddenly thaw and subside withont any 

outward stride upon them, and without long pramonitoi^^ 
symptoms of internal dissolution; like icebergs that have at 
last dooted into a wanner sea, which topple over at the invi- 
sable meHing of their BubmuiTLe base. At this moment Hm* 
dwm still overshadows tlie land; the intricate jungle of ci-eeds 
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^pd -worshipa appears thick and strong as efver j yet one may 
cotijectni’e thlt its roots are being etfectuoUy cat away. Un¬ 
certainty and insecurity prolonged what ignorance and stagnar 
tion had produced; but the old order has now changed, 
giving place to new* The last stand made against the new 
system of peace and law by tbe wai'like and luindy elements of 
the population was from 1846 to 1868* Never pethaps in all 
tie history of India has mo#c decisive fighting been com^ 
pi%B8ed into twelve years; the Eoglish scattered two foimld* 
able diseipHned armies^ tlie Sikh army nnd their own sepoys, 
and dissolved two iuDipient kingdoms that might have hardened 
into nationalities: they prevailed over the momentaiy fanaticism 
of the Hindu and the enthnaiaEin of the Maliomedau ; they 
employed those two fi>rcos to eoeJi counteract and repress the 
otJier; they disarmed India, and closed for the present its military 
era* We have now eatabli sited i^easonablo personal security 
and free communications: we are giving to the Indians leisure 
and educadon, the scientific method and the critical spirit; we 
nre opeiung to them the fiood-gatch behind which Westeni 
knowledge is piled in for gieater volume tlioji the stream of 
Grecioji pliUo&opliy which the Homans distiibnted over their 
empire, when they made the soui'ce accessible and its ouij^aw 
easy. It ia not easy to conceive any more interesting subject 
for historical siieculatioii than the probable effect.upou India, snd 
coDsequentV upon tlie civilisation of all Asia, of the En^iah 
dominion; for though it would be most presumptuous to attempt 
any kind of prediction as to the nature or bept of India's religious 
future, yet we may look forward to a wide and ra^d trsnafbr* 
mation in two or three generations, if England's rule only be 
as durable as it has every appearance o|^eing. It seems possible 
that the old gods of Hinduism will die in these new elemenUi 
of intellectual light and air os quickly as a net^fo^ of fish lifted 
up out of the water; that the alteration in th^i^ligious needa 
of such an inteUectuoT people as the Hindus, v^hich will bavo 
been caused by a change in tliolr circumstances, will make at 
impossible for them to find in their new world a place for their 
andent deities* Their primitive forms will fade and disappear 
flilently, as witchcraft vanished from Europe, and as all tuch 
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deluflions become gtEdueny extioguisbecl. In tbe movement 
itself there is nothing new^ but in India it promflsea to go on 
•with speed and intensity unprecedented; for she has been 
taken in tow by Europe, wiiere we are now going forward with 
steam at liigh preBSure; and herein Bcems to lie the pecu¬ 
liar interest^ perhaps the danger, of tlie Indian eituationi At 
oertain epochs tlie progressive nations of the world £nd it 
neceasaiy to readjust tlie intellectual equilibrium, that is to 
say, to eetablish afresh a certain liarmony between wliat they 
belkve and what they know* One of the earliest symptoms 
that knowledge and belief are jailing out uf balance is per* 
ceptible in what has been called the malnue TfUgienT^ whidi 
was seen in tlie Boninn Ejupire before t^hristianHy cured 
it, and which one may jancy to be visible in India already* It 
may possibly be that veiy ‘Spirit of unrest'* wknh Dr- W, W- 
Hunter has detected among Indian Midioaiediinfe ; as it is pro¬ 
bably at the bottom of the Maliomedaii leviTal, ‘wbicb Mr. "W. 
G. l^grave * believes to be taking place tliroughout jill Islam* 
It seems certainly indicated by numeuons sectarian advances 
among the Hindus towards a. mt>ro simitual kind of creed; 
toward mysticid interpretation'^, at Ica&l, of subtitniitlal poly* 
the%^, and tounrd hiiclt on absti'act dogma as that upon winch 
is founded tlie profesBion of the Brdlimo Horndj^ In the Nortli 
it is fermenting among various beets; and in the SouGi it ap¬ 
pears in the demand recently made to Oovemment by educated 
Hindus for the reform oi their religious endowments, a demand 
that win cany'fUS an4 them f.^ if ue attempt to comply with it; 
for any serious attempt to puiify the abuses of polytheism and 
to aatablieh the external worship upon a decent and rational 
system, ean hardly fail let in views and principles that may 
ditintsgrate tlie very foundations of the whole edifice. 

Thus there may be grounds for an ticipating that a solid uni- 
vufsil peace s||d the impetus given by Europe mnat together 
cause such rapid intellectual expansion that India will now be 
canied swifQy throu^ phases which have occupied long stages 
in the liletiisc of oh other nations^ The Hindu now makes in 
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two days a joitniej that occupied a montli ten years ago, 
because the English have laid down their railways before the 
Indians had invented the paved road; and his mental develop¬ 
ment may advance by similar overleaping of intermediate im¬ 
provements* And whereas hitherto new religion# ideas have 
constantly sprung up in India, and have as constantly wiUiercd 
or been dissipated for want of protection and nndiatiirbed 
culture, any such ideas that may hereafter arise will be 
Tostered and may spread uninterruptedly, if they have the 
principle of persistent growth. Some great movement is likely 
to come about in India, if only the peace lasts ; but what may 
bo the compleidon of that movement, and whitber its gravita¬ 
tion, is a question which time only can answer* Orderly 
Christian rale has given to Islam in India on oppoiinnity for 
becoming regenerate and for reuniting its strength, which it 
owes entirely to us. We have restored its communications 
by sea and by land; we have already felt some of the con¬ 
sequences of pulling down the bamera which Banjit Singh 
and his Sikhs set up on our north-western 6'ontieF between 
the MahomedanB of India and the rest of Western Asia* 
Mahomedaniam may yet occupy a larger space in the history 
of Indian rationalism i but it muat make haste, or the coni^try 
may drift beyond it* Some may think that Christianity will u 
second time in the world's history' step into tlie* vacancy created 
by i great Icrritorial empire, aud occupy the tracts hud open 
by the upheaval of a whole continent to a new intellectual and 
moral level. But the state of thought in Western Europe 
hardly encourages coryeeture that India will receive from that 
quu'ter any such decisive impulse as that which overturned the 
deca^dng paganism of Greece and Borne just at the time when 
the Pax Bomana had at last brought local beliefs into jarring 
'collision one with another, and into contact with the profound 
spiritualism of Asia* The influence of Eurq^ on India is 
essentially industrial and scientific; Englan^S basinesg in ^ 
particular is to construct there some firm political system under 
which all other social relatkms may be reared and directed; 
but here comes in the diMculty of founding and keeping steady 
any such edifice without the cemCnt of some binding idea* It 
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ifitaihn^ rdiglatii )j£a that AalatiQ oomiuiimtiau still find the 
w^moax of tjiair «qjitem!e, and reposa of it*. When the 
JjxSiMi hoA hifl mt«lIoettul freedom, there remainB to be 

saeh ithfii b# itiU do 'with it; and the solution of this problem 
hx bf iiieall|ild)l« importaxice to our buccesaful xnaimgement of 
the ei!t{iirer^ Hie geaieral tendencies of modem thought are 
tosfi4d^d()mAji and negation; tke enm total of what we call 
cttfliaadADlt is to such a aodety as that in India a dib^olving ^ 
foroet ik Is the pouring of nei^ wines into old bkins; the^ 
of anchoTB instead of hauling them up, eo \hut in 
the ne^i etnergency there are none to ^^row out. Conquest 
and dviliaatiai^ together must sweep away the old convictions 
and pT^ndices; and unless some great enthuaiasin rushen into 
fill the TSoancy thua created, we may find ourselves called to 
preside over some sort of spiritual interregnum* 

Such transitional periods are apt to be tronblesome to ' 
gOTtfsunentB, In India the English dif&cully is tlyri, whatever 
the raligLOus movameat may be, we cannot espect to take part 
in or guide it^ because we are in many ways so far ahead of, or 
at least too far removed from, the mass of the people whom we 
have to manage, that our superiority begets want of symimthy, 
iu)d in our desire to lead them wa lose patrsdoe and di&< 
crimmatiom On the other hand there ia alrsad}^ apringifig 
up among the nativ]^ of India an advanced party, of those 
who are earily inoculated with the ycJtrirpan hpiritt with 
oontempt fbr jnational bsHefii, and for institutions that seem 
absimd the ihoa of thlft^S But all our European experi' 
in social science have taught ue the imwisdom of 
detnoOridug old^w^d fiibrics which no one is jet prepared 
to nepiaoa by anything else. Casts, for inatanoe, looks tm* 
neseSBgi^y apd bbidensome, it is,wildly abueed by EuropeauB,* 
to wigdai' ^vshiiumio xulea *0f .be^vionr seem umueardag 
and bat these things win tumble quitd fhst enough 
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witiiout onr knocking out their heymidaen by prem^tmre legi 9 Li<- 
tion. It h) luttdly oar iateresl to bring them down with a 
craah* We have oarHlvefl to OT^ome the rather sapeiheial 
contempt which an Eiiropeau natorajly oonoeivet tbr locie^en 
and habita of ihoaghta different :&om thoee withhi tha range of 
hie own or6imxj experience; and alao to aToid faitiUbig tea 
much of tho de^^raetiTe apint into the mind of young i 

f^embering that for EngHah and native^^ the parasLount Kgect ib 
now to jpeserre aocial oOniiniflty., M. Heire Lafttte^^ his Con** 
sid^^m »ur r^nsanU^ dr la CieifyatitM 

quotes horn a book*^ in which an EngUeh Broteetaat lil^Bimary 
desenbee Oana as undei^oing a eucoeasion of mciptl earth* 
quakeSi and congratulates BnrOpe on the total rain of^^foMit 
prejudices,” tugotzj, and superstition, which tbeaa ** lenible 
ronvidsioiiHare cau'ongt Storms and hurricanes^ Hr* Uylha 
Vhad observed, puriiy the air* But M. £4afitte remarka that thla 
is to weleoma a stats of violent agitation, ending in complete 
anarchy; and that to talk of convolsio^ as the oonditians of 
progress has a dangeroas reaemblonce to revolutionary jargon^ 
though the writer may not mean it. Hurricaxies clear the earth 
as well as the air» and earthquakes are not very discriminating 
in their op4|bitkmB* It is certain, at any rate, that moiul 
earUiquakes and cydfonea in the Indian olimajte wiH severely 
test the statnihy oU? rule, and we are by no maaiis concerned 
to eitoourage kL Lafitte, in the lectoe just ntenthmed, 

4 points out the vagtia notions of progress lod diriUaatioa tQion 
which people cefy who 4enr« to piiUdowna«oo(i^ari4ohihey do 
not compieketid, or wbofce ml aim is sometimes more than 
the ejtploitatiiiu of the ^asi hy the West* He {tMUaats^ for 
example, against the Bnijliah raisrag a jubOra ifmt the re* 
marriage of Hindu widgw^ be tIriuksVe hdA no boBiness 

^hatefsrfomakewaaf 

of ii* It is posaibie that K* InAktc b«ra hmt 

verging on the ertor of the Igf ^ West* 

not h^ reeoUaoted that in Xudia vacy many girls Ijicmiaa 
widows dt an age when'&ey wopld 4 riii b« in im B toope a t i 

rt * 
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ntiraery* Her& ia good cnu^e fnr interfei'ence, and tLeix'^ arc 
other cascfl in irluch the action of oni' law courtSt, in 
fltereotypmg and enforcing iuvariahly cuatoms that ^^orG iintu- 
rally very elastic and varying^ tended to check the initm'al 
raodifications according to cia'cunistances, the sloughing off of 
decoyed forms, so that special legislation hecame neccssfliy. 
Yet withal there is something to he said against our passing 
any laws to aholisli Hoeiid. inJes wliich do not concern us 
personally, and which do not openly violate morality; ^d 
there is evcr^dhhig t<i Ia} said against being impatient witl» 
people who, belonging to a different social formation, aiv ix‘* 
luctont to give up hastily the very principles on which tht^r 
society lias been moulded. Hnch impationce is nkin to tlie in- 
juBfii'C witii whit'h, as lias been often remarked, we ai'e too nmcli 
accustomed to ti'cat the forgetting that written records 
tell us very little indeed of what I’colly went on, and can still less 
explain bow and why people felt and acted a few centuiics ago. 
Tliia is, indeed, the reason why an opjioilunit}'' of studying 
closelj^ tlie condition and progi'ess of sucli a country as India 
is moat valuable, bocanae we can tlierc look round at things 
wdiich we can hardly realise by looking behind us on tliem. 
AVe aie turning back, as it were, along the bffoad path of 
history, and by seeing 'aitli out own eyes the scenes we have 
o(Wn tried to look at through old booka blurred with ignoi-nnce 
and prejudice, we get at moi-e clear notions of and S) mpathy 
with those liygone times, when men from whom we ai'e de¬ 
scended—wlip wore of like p:.asions with onraelves, nor inferior 
in intellect—y et firmly held beliefs which tlieir posterity rejects 
with coateinpt, inid conscientiously did deeds ^vhiub we now 
read ijf with hniTor and amazement, 

AU that the English need do is to keep the peace and clear 
the way* Our vocaliou ju»t now is to mount guard over Indir 
during the 'tiwnsitioaal period which may be expected to fidlow, 
much as we used to )>tataon a company of soldiers to keep 
order at Jagaonath's festival in the days of the East India 
Company, Japamiith himself may be safely left exposed to 
the rising tide of that intcibctual advancement which tJie people 
must certainly work out ftir tbemselves if they only kret> pace 
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and hav^ patienoe. No doubt thia negative attitude, this 
8tajiding aloof, ia m imperfect and not altogether wall aecored 
position, for ^ political system foimded mainly upon oonaidera^ 
tions of mateii^ intereets and well-being has been declared by 
high phUosopbio authority to be unstable We have not yet 
aailed out of the region of religious storms in India ; and 
though spiritual enthusiasm may be gradually subsiding in 
fervour, yet it may also tend to ooinbine and organize 
itg^ forces, as polytheism melts down and concentrates- 
Against such impulses, among men who will %tiU die for a rule 
of faith, as onr foreMhers did so often, material oonaidera- 
tions must occasionally avail little. But there is, at any 
rate, one gospel which the Englieh can preach and practise in 
India, tile gospel of high political morality, which, because it 
is a complete novelty and new light among Asiatic rulers^ 
should for that reason be the characteristic note of our 
administration; and to maiiitain it we may risk much mis¬ 
understanding of motive^ We must even endure temporal^ 
loss of that reputation for high-handed conaistency, what¬ 
ever it may be worthi which is to be maintamed by uphold¬ 
ing a blunder once committed, and by stooping to the un¬ 
trained public opinion which would applaud it* We cannot 
nndertake m any way the spiritual direction of Hindus; 
but neither ore we prepared to take lessons £rom them upon 
questions of public morality* A certsin line of conduct may 
be congenial to the notions of native princes or people; but 
our governors and chief rulers go to India, not to be taught, 
but to teach, the duties of rulerahip, and to inatruct the 

consciences of hnlf^batborouB conuminitieB* 

» 

Finally, we may hope that all redeoting and &r-E(igbted 
natives of that clMl which we are rapidly trainmg up in large 
^towns to political knowledge and social fteedonyirill peiceivo 
tiiat England’s prime ^ftmetion in India in at jmsent this, to 
superintend the tranquil elevation of the whole and intel- 
lectual standard* Those who are intsmted in such a change 

* “Use d^d^rt»nutbi* KdvniuctviuteiiLtijTttaludipcmUra^ 

tenant Itadabtli^ ni^a i w da laaa* d#i aflbctknii et daa iMiiirHffttoaa.'* 

tout poMmesit laatEi^ fgxuU Cevt d» 
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in ihe eihitta of thoir counti^, in broftdeniiig the realms of the 
known and the tnie^ must see how rainoad^ premature it is to 
^[uarrel with the English Q-Dvenunent upon details of admiius- 
ttation, or even upon what are called constitutional question k. 
The peculiar crisis and conjuncture of Indian affodrs at the end 
of the last century brought out one supremely strong govern^ 
ment by the same pressure of circumstanceB which has struck 
out the t3'pe of all empires. A modem empire means tlic 
maintenance of order by ilto undleputed predominance of one 
all^-powerful member of a federation ; and where ropresentalavir 
assemblies^ in the English sGnse of the term, are impoSBiblCp if 
is the best machine for coUocting public opinion over a wMe 
area among diasociated commmutieEA It is the most c£&eir]H 
iristrument of comprehensive reforms in law and government, 
and the most powerful engine whereby one confessedly superior 
race can eontrol und lead other races left without natioualify 
or a working social orgahization^ It breaks up the antipathies, 
narrowness, and exclusive antagoniem which always check ihi* 
growth of earlier tivilizatioiis, and which have hitherto lain 
hke rusty fetters on lodtSA If over tho impciial B^-stem was 
necessary and fitted to a time and country, it is to India as wo 
now sec it. 


TflE END. 
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U0t OK 


OUKCA? (t<FV} ^ Pojri Artinafy^ 0m> 

dDm ftW $», ISr 

■ > - >i " - , H, .. i^i . .- l^lj^ la htt Tat thu Wjw ftf &qo- 

DOIIAK ^li Lilb mA Work. 0&* 

$Mf^ivAf^iii.tk« Owtqvf, Hdlt^dinf A AAfOUj ILi 'Vifitb 
^AJSlTtiClUi 0 .)l CVtttrikqtioDi to tli« IdiffftthiQ df ibe 

Klfli Artk Mcmtiir bi I^aux F^mtur, ?’VbI# Sto» JUu 

ISiyyATO^ (W! H.). Vo^ogvf vp iht UiTo^t Amix&ni » 

y^ttoPut. I'unM^b^ lEl ^ 

ni^iifi liBPfi Public Jta4 Tthpfa vitb SdwUani tan 

ail titurliii, Hv Horn i FflivPiW > Virt^ HfviBnh |$|« 

3||46i {Idpiii'). 1-^*1 Jo nab Edited by fwwnt 

Vah If tt I J^-H- hmnlli^TT b-i' p ]p|t 

SLLSS^dlSKJif L Tvo ^^^^^« of VioiuiA hf tha Tuvki. 

rii Ml G* nnjirj V tffffl ?* 

TJjiiJa (w.)- ■'* ’'* ifiw'j" Jit^ (f(L The iVtw^tulhttFN uid 

Hvtiiobidli LiiF> jf 1 j J^Tiimttiinn Hvji ttt 

Houioir. Hv f]n ” ^ bTir> If 

^UnFJ^’.l ^b PrtIDj* IJ M l VI Lf »aI j lljlljp Ci^i. 

ELPHliTi^OMii tiloSr M \ if f fnd^^ ILL nd 

MiliriOlfldt'^ 1 ^ inpln I Mi t I t T ^ v H T iTi, JJHJ 

I lit of [hi,e t in 1 [ 

lH, W } l^tl iL: t lutttindu} fur 

blLl 1ul I 11 lUI I I ll lO J JlliU 0 f P ~t iFli ill 

El/POX ^CiiT^ flud il H Adrufitorw wad 

n X Ai f|iT T|a L.114 FI \ Ml tA upi if Lu'Ujrb kabCAnjU 
Ail ^ ■ k \ifji p l’ Mfu irul J% fj' VE 

j^^TGTjANP —OhitHktii—iTtai IfuRKHia 

ivi |] let ^ F n r ] 

o^ 0\T>l!:Uti\TiS. Edited, «ith att latesdttflttoiL 

Hi ^ (JKtJf iluV IF HVn l»i 

J ATi\ ]'n!l T rtftioutfttj* Ji'or mite 

iinthi 1 ^ II Mill npiJ ii ti tUe mil kiiuiflbi lt«Mrrii;taN|, 

Ijiy A * ^1 JI j'* A 11 11 I r H 11P M A t (tfril fr M 
_ PiU,P t.^Ll!PiSl, mou, teiAptod ia tUc 
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^ bF 

/ T/i: ( .MeitiPTjjJso^ Tahii FitaiSottiijtyiaa 
Utprif fbt b >Al'tVhi,l 11-lutj e ii in'll! lie 

jl;| iin ;• Wi('i l\jr*j jjf iifpitii \n 7i li» 
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WDodrnfai flu - 3 (iJ 
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KVJlkJ M A>^ > PtlM By UC iUf 1j dTld \ >\ U iv 

nfjRDjS {Bi'ii/+>) JrnnntK ii> Fmii* a Vi. ^ I'c^^t Mm 7'^ 
—t-PaeU^rt^ Wurt#, i^o irtJ K.|]^ 

Hr*POOQTD^. A X'V Hu W\ \irMoi lUU JJuVt 

4M )bU**'p 1 y CiSki' lt^^ 11'^ >r, Jl 1l U 'Wir'Jpdly Sjn J 
Wtucdtpiui m') ^iniki td ^ \ If Vit Lp<a 

. (1^] lUi>. j^priLtnn n! Ini> hlilihi' Lit 

)^p^jf#4 All Jhl< suq I ] t(t|Plb|L>0l tl Us^QUAlUt Iv J 

fl’Ulk I llitiiF ,t Sp 4V li I n 

TESl^ScEr^/d frttp^fiM;^ Mi'mini mil Utocv,^imd(*n ^ 13} 

■T&Qil llki^ jTtir iSi j 1 Pt'i i" ( fifp)^ J'In IK* 

FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAjnmOOS—TBAVBIi T\1 K Piii;l -ti, tP)i>iifKpCI«iuii, w t 

)!tilni|l< V#T«]iil1lcv J I Jill II li>ta^ 

P-^ I)irTJON\rV l.nuli'Ht l^d Miirdi. 

^l^ t|lP ‘i|(l «n U 3:1 inPulTl ( lllttf tl( \ H JIITF U 1 

LfanuIWWUiqi Hum Ht 

. HOIoLAlfl^ANJlHKLtUTC I’l-ov. os. 

. tff^HMAyr ftnd *nu: ^ni\K 

ViHfl Wufa rppnv\ |;1)e U^nr '^htlrilifn^^ld ^ii/nj^nil, 

liUjpAi, ita (Jltn^ I4«riiiiju»4i 'Ivui^ns Llt^^ , vd^ 

Tiv|nt» JMlia 4ti 4 rqp.t S*o, ll^» 

---- SOlfTS QI!IiJlANY,.-Vnrtrtiibaji;, I'l jiiu. 

AtttOUf Itefl L ftidfclwiL tlrt Alx^i. lynrfit.,Kinr^(T rliA linhuho^ 
IWfA Vv jutnsWdi^ AZI4 J.'^As K'I 
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tsefi 0P wmtM 


- 


lUHOBOaJt-avmilKfttiANl); Aipi of BQd ps^dman^ 

laTv^r»Tt«y ^pt ?1a]l>i, 

Pw J. BllttMUf, tb« trvnch 

ATpUt fbt LQihflij ENMM^ <{«idKU«^ $n4 tjnanM. tM PI«Mp 

Fofft Atq. If* Wi 

Pkrt TI. C«stz«] FiwKit^ Avrvgn&f th(^ 

thft RliAM «Dd lUfuu, Pn<^atir« Xltn«i^ A/Iq*', 
>|<qpi4llU«ip tho rt* Dfli Al^kj UrTua€r Ohampp^ ka|)>i 

Mtfi rluf Pvht CfTit T*^ Pi, 

—1— WBDmenil^BAK - Iti Priliwpal WflndK, 


CHItl, &Ul>fl4p Jl^pbuirMp -vn I [lirdrl 7jilbd4. Tvi «tlll 

yiabliOHllr ftith bi 'iJ Mny^ ao^ t'fxl Kb 30* 

JILOEIIUA AVI) TUyrs. Aritien, futirtimtlBt, 

tfrHb, l^Hi Aih ^rrt b M l,|)] kb i 1'1^111+ rpinl llh 

—"—- PAlilS^ afill tor^^, Maffl viil Plaint Ja. d/. 

- — SPA I ‘ + HiittU [Ot fitr I, Thp Rvqna TYo^iflOy^^ 

Ti ob,T hP •< J*, J ^ nJiif t, 'Itu^ vUifc ffl miArtp^ 

Miirtl*, V*hnf!ii ’ itAi fri+ \i<t^ n NB^BTr+ Hw lUltiiur IhUndP. 
r« tvn ivtlj fci;r«iriiHu . ri>it[n> jf 

I'Olt Ft i^AIji Ij] lEuiif Opjjto, (^utra, M^ntt ^ 
M4;i>b(lJlii Pjitt'+j 1> 

NUUTJl IT'LY' f‘t Afi/i^iij Cifi^bi^naf llio 

ttvIiMTi L^>p‘n^ hi^frari tji ‘TIj. \4i ■ Aiiul in^ Vlceiri 

Ti-nirb, l..jntii < i i Ji f tuth^ i. nim tLLvIfi*, 

Vf tilOi r MothbA Mil It TAPi*ii inlMii'i F irif 

^ CKNTJl \li lTAj,r, 1 lurpinv, LiiPi ii, Tuh^-*sij, Tir 

■IKbv* (jt EJh blAJ )ii A J Hn t'|]f 

KOMK iTtfi 3T^ ^yiih fii Maii'i a&d 

PlfcJI V r 

POTTIl ITALT, K^plefl, Poiopeii, Hprculaupolni 

anH \a911'^iiiiI teijK bit Plan Ffivt^vi Htt 

ITtinWAy, rJi' >U)niij IVoudiy^in. Tht 

1 jrlmi t Krtd'- Mai)*! mEalI Pii It pHtUvA, Vf 

<■ StocLlialBi, Uih 

'ibi^ti $ ol tJio llaliiei. ii Micpi pjto 1* >Hft &iT>t it^ 

l>PjliMAJtK,i lloUiuiii^ Cap^hUfm, J'lil'- 

lanA, railau 1. iUtt>t jujirt llsut, Pitb^u 

pftfrf^dlA^ St, Pa^Wj Mtd 

flltLafn., Maps and riiTb Pfit^ra, ISi 

^ - OKBECBp ihn Toniait TfTInnd^ AlhebSp iba Piflf^paix- 

MEoa tlva Ti»i«ndt ilib ^vraii tk*, Alh^nii, Tlaimiili'^ Maeado^iia^ 
^ lu Tau FjhU Map^i FlauM^ aoS \ Uw^ F«i1 &f4. Wpi 

TDUKEY JN ASIA—CfWf^Aimiun^ Ui» B«- 

141 iMiplltWf IftbLHil, Fi«in at Tmj+Fjb^iii ffruftt, Sfeiyinit 
Mfi^ tiib EflTen Cautt t\t tlia HiHt Bita, Aimaniiv 

mta* X a^li r, toJndjjip Htpi ani PhI 9^4. Uid 

—-w *. EGYFT^ The Coum of tho ITiU Egypt 

ud MuWj A'tiaa^tla, Ca1n>, and thf BMlk Cuali tlie 

F^nyqlTii, Viv\\ Uu Fj<r«D, dto. I’aicf Hlipt and rii^t. 

F«(t9n, tA«. 

-- — BOLT liAlfD-^STAtA, PiLStraSi, Feitlnitil* of 

fitbal, Ldooi Bjriab T>AinitK.ut{ iisO£riUb}t#t Mt|« 

tiid PiJLii«k. Km’<?'"► tOA 

M*}f Tii FtlasUa^ In A ouBt 
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JttbulpObi, }d40i¥j b«Mtj fkn^P 7 Lut^ctwtf, 

■ ■ „ ,i „ .^, M ...... . i* HADlUS-^iclbliiiirulLW*4iir*tTtatifvttlljpTfiti- 

£ariti^ Uw^fPH, kiTtuAi, W,^44il,^>«4lr«nVBild, i r^. 

£ltLra CtTi. 4 ^ P«^rHvp i' 

I. - .■ -- < llBNOAL — Cftlmr+j, BriU^ti flurjin^, 

lUrmout kl4iu(qJ«^t 1 Hiui^ r^rc^p li^usin^pj 

>#'W ^tHiiiibif, Ohitji}^ I*, hiui n w, ittrLlnfF, 

'KkiHUTV* IX'lbl Mlp Mid I 111 > al tf> Ihv 
' — ■' > " '— TUij TANJ m ^IUT^^^>tl, ludajfv, A\mit. Jj.’jtih, 

JtMiKlfr, imil np. 1 1.T I lit fapt ij tip Kmn iin Ip -in v. 
It mill I iJp ^Tt Si, ]i ^i'i a.i M ppp 1 


ENGLISH HANO-OOOKS. 

lIAVI>nOOir-IJS'itLA'fh V'JI'WU.I? 'n A1plulHi«>4l 

lliuit^ II > 4 tt4 i Uhl ^14 P n \ul 111 it fhtL fJiSO uf 

With i ij l| V( I 

i' ‘ llid Ifl , ^ ul 

LN VlV ^4P| flrj, Imfl j cMoa i of ill 

TtitU'^ tt VuIp t irli ‘ 

aT r\i VJ SlhDr Wnn Ml 

1 a' ri n\Vf M ^ < In Ml ibiHi L w , 
fhi tur bf p t I I E 1 I ^4 1 hi [ IP ^1 I 14<n ij 

IfiMiriiPP, H I Pv^ 1 1 r jip > 1 ^ ^ I 1 1 1 Jill 1 

f ukaui ^i m I s I > 

_ — ('\ I'Ht P’t 1 1 'I »\i' 11, ' I i Xorvi'i 

Elr^^nMi]]^ It r 1 41 ji 

kf Ni, M Ut iUinl-c;"ti rjpt ^ 

Urrbii^iAi ilinr it Vi iin t\ \\i j ihi it- 1 r^vn 7 < 
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